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New York MISS ADELINA HIBBARD axp | Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
* MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
[CRETE . - oa ‘The Louella,” 159 West 45th Street, Voice trial, 1 to 2 p. m. daily 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES New York the Strathmore, Broadway and d Street 





Mas. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, ak cee ae (Ae, c. ee: Mr. ano Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City 


Representative ard assistant of LAMPERTI | | Concert Organist and Accompanist \ NSTRI ( 

New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 - } Organ Lessons at larble Collegiate Chur« ' CAL | PRUCTI nN. 
South :8th Street Summer residence, Dresden, | | Mr CHARI ES I EE TR ACY corner Fifth Ave. and 29th Street Home Stud East 62d Street, New York 
Germany 7 iia i pee ene ee . | Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION } |LENA DORIA DEVINE 


tive, and I advise al! pupils desiring to study with Certificated Teacher of the LescnetizkKy MeTHop Miss MARGA RET Gt JETZ, | VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


. - Studio: Carnegie Hall, New Y rk Cit 
me to be prepared by her id as sil CONTRALTO (messo renee) Representative Te er 
\ 


res adeustracse 17. U. B 1PER | = " Concerts, Song Recitals ‘ ; tior | © me ¢ lamous en 
sont ata sient oncnsintitg eS Bd Nddress: “39 Gramercy Park New York. |, FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
ALBERTO LAURENCE VOCAL INSTRUCTION | — ——— 
Sra : sts i , st th Sve. poiegg © “tty THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO . CTC . 
ss Fast 18th Street, New York, | 332 West s6th Street, New York City. | , pastes haha | FRANCIS CARRIER 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing AR NI 
bb L1ETON 


ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools PAUI TIDDEN | ( ching alt | 
l 5 P ~~? | Normal ¢ rses for \ e Teachers | ncert 


Fast 1 Street, Ne York 


ft ted with the American S of Oner 


a bad voice made good, true and beautifu 
PIANIST 305 Fifth Avenue, New York lp RE aie ao ol“ 
HENRY T. FLECK | 314 East 15th Street, New York | Reception : ‘ — la a ten | : ; 
4 . r ] , ' | 


Will accept a limited number of pupils ~-AT y a 
Conductor Haarlem I’ rmoni s ety f the | HENRY HOL DE N Hl no \ SS “\ \ Ss ' 
sal Cellocs, Wow You EDWARD STRONG, _Instruction in Piat cory of ae magica 


Address Normal ¢ ege, New \Y 


| Stud for non-resident | Steinway Ha Dy 


t} 7 Personal addres 418 East th Ses Ne York y 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, ee Weer a Sivan’ t 
VOCAL TEACHER New York FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS esdays 1 Frid ch A Jew York 











Studio: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York STEEN castes VOICE CULTURE AND THI MA TI wreraes 
eer GUSTAV L. BECKER, Sh Eo Rateaealliaay ee 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, | CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of New York. New York Season, October 20 to Ma \ ‘ sited 1 
BARITONE | PIANO AND COMPOSITION ti Kans City, M Sea Pepper B ling I 4, ¢ ercy Park York 
Voice Cuiture—Art of Singing ! Address 1 West 1ogth Street, New York \ : | \ : at ’ 
Carnegie Ha Room 8&3 Westminster Hotel, August to O« er . Tr : 
Mail addisss Washington Terrace, New York S . FILOTEO GRECO noes ae ISIDORE LUCKSTONI 
Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, HENRY SCHRADIECK’S the tusical Director 
FRLORGE Fadl Tue Art oF SINGING ” e re STYLE. REPEI | FINISH 
GEORGE M RE ENE, Sinden Se Ga as ee ee ee _ VIOLIN SCHOOL. | OCAL CULTURI 
\ e Culture Artistic \ n, Pian Theor nd Ense le I ng | L_exing \ . aL ( wine 
Orator ( irch, Concert é parce me ee TE Ke ence nd Stud | 
Studio 489 Fifth Ave Mondays hursdays M. I HEC yD YR BIC YR KS I EN AND 35 Washington Ave trooklyn, N. ¥ | 
Residence and address ee Dp = CTP Ar : ARTHUR VOORHIS 
sa Weer esd Street, New York. | Mme, TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, | WILLIAM H. BARBER, | rt 
_ INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION Namues Ce “ee 
Mr. ( WHIT? NEY COOM BS, New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York Stud Steinway Ha : 
New York 
(Church f the Holy Communion) Organ les ITRRV / 'rEeR ‘ > ai EC ; ne 3 \'( 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest PERRY AVERIL L BARITONE, F W RIESBER MMI \l | LI LI WW IN re 
nstruments. Special advantages for the study of OPERA—OR pf bhi CONCERT . » RIBRSBERG, , ie : 
church music and the training of ys’ voices ND VOCAL INSTRUCTION ACCOMPANIS1 1 , ’ lethod 
Address: 49 West 20th Street Ne wv York o ¢ =... Park South, New York Instruction—|I Organ. Har 
: = “ : With THe Musica t Ad ‘ i 
TOM KARL, J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, Organist Roseville Avenue k 
Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Instruction Voice Cu id the Art of Singing Pare ; Ne Nark _ : 
Studio: Carnegie med ecretary-Ireasurer New eM \ EMILIO PR \R 
Residence 8 West h Street, New York Studio Rooms 4 nd o =. 4 A. Building Re por my ‘ : ™ ILI ELARI 
318 West 57t Street New York 724 \ pas . New ¥ e 


3S MARY FIDEL 3UR’ : — Sa eae ems ' ’ 
MSS ead ole barat of ner-metiod of me | MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, |S. C. BENNETT, MMI UISE FINKE] 
nstructor ir ‘ \ AAD » I \ 








Author and sole exponent I O 
sical stenography. Kindergarten rhythmical de = \ P / 
velopment and sight singing, and development for VOCAL INSTRUCTION , Singing ’ : 
staf and chromatics of French figure method of Pupils prepared for — € tiie See . B SCH 
Rovasesn-Galin-Paris-Cheve Chur Camda ate acuta, ; i iag'st Sate : ’ k 
SIGHT SINGING AND EAR TRAINING Miss | Studic ie ask cee ices i Aceh ‘ y tos 
Burt bas no authorized teachers thee rneg ‘ k i. | MII] IO \GRAMO?) 
in Greater New York All charts, &c., yrightee pay susie ; . . ’ 
1899, by Mary Fidelia Burt ali z} Soares M. HISSEM DE MOSS, MME. EMMA R¢ IDER IC IK. 
New York School, 40 West Seventy-second street SOPRANE ; rh 
Mondays and Thursdays _ . . Kk 1 De ent ( 
Personal address: 48 Lefferts place, Brooklyn, N.Y 34 ag og? “treet the Voice ‘ s , 
ew TK 4 ty 
- “Iz ’ visas aael tate ‘ liss GENEVIEVE BISBE] 
=. H. LOCKHART Bass-Baritone. [+p ero ws. GRE Ne Mi HENEVIEVE BISBI 
e. wee = mh KATE STELLA BI RR, Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING 
tudios t wenty-this iad 7 
York. Voice nd developed. Spe VOCAL CULTURI \CCOMPANIST cat ' 
cial work eg I ntr e Art of Coach t eading artist (orrect interpretation Address - ' Fift ‘ ‘ Tins rk 
Singing taught et ed int 1 Italian Ilighest artistic finis er Oratorio, Song Re “te Se K \TH : | | | 
chools. (rator ( I Concert, (pera tals. Organist-Direct I M. E. Chur . — . , < ARIN , ()* 
, Stu Street, New York. | SAMUEL B. MOYLE ‘ 
: 1 C a7 BASSO CANTANTI ; 
fE. OGDE CRANE —— in cae . S _— 
MME. iDEN RANE, site ican GEORGE SWEET. p(izatonion Concert, “M a ' ; 
lien ’ — alian Method. Tone P t t Re tion a 
ITALIAN METHOD OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT ee ee BA srgay Siosaee “pm al ‘ 7 
Studio 4: 3 East rath Street, New York 304 West 72d Street, New York CHARLOTTI 1. BABCOCK 
NA ONAL INSTITI Ek Ol ( 
pV 4 “my ‘TP bast Sry ‘ 
Y . 7 , , JAIN \ LELeE ; ’ : — 
DUDLEY BUCK, JR. J. HARRY WHEELER, Tf ty -- 
: ie ° Voice Production and the Art Singing I reg ir Ss e! t q 
oh tga Voices, ed sivictly § ian Sch WILBUR A. LUYSTEI 
( H Ne k City Stud 81 Fift Ave., corner 16th St., New York H I k D c He , 
Normal ( ege N « ( 4 
TART ( W Mr. EDMUND SEVERN : < “4 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, Violin, Composition, Ensemble Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE., I ) : vn 
COMPOSER-PIANIST Mrs. EDMI —_ SSEVE RN \ CI ULTURI | 
en ee on sheet edt: ois Weed ae Geccen. Sow Vest Musical Art Department of Ad College SIGNOR A. CARBONI 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York “Severn Trio. ee ee oe ee Bec “ : a . { i 
2% if Ave e New \ 
Sia E >AIDTIC IFTIENTC 33 vent 01 : 
WALTER HENR\ HALL, ENRICO DUZENSI londay and 1 y A 
. OPERA TENOR 
Conductor Oratorio Societ rooklyn, N. ¥ Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice | CORNELIA DYAS, | 
Organist and Cl ter St James’ Church, cultivated per contract; | ethoc peiagegen , USE: 
N¢ York I FE: 3d Stree € Lexington Ave i NISTI ; 
For terms ] g, ress 5 J es’ | - Pe, . r s ; :, 


Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York r CARL C. MULLER, ngton, D. C., Monday t Friday. |, fk rte ‘: 


f “Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.’ 





ARNOLD VOLPE, f ‘Tables for Harmonic Exercises.’ : - apres ens2 > : ery 
I NIST AND COMPOSER Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and | ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 
SOLO VIOLIN \ND COMI “ Cneul yn 291 Lexington ive. New York VOCAL IN RUCTIOD | MARK M. FONAR( | 
Graduated t ghest t t the St eters \ NSILKR ON ! NI i aN OLIN ra 
iperial Conservator luring Rubinstein’s mn r : T > Stud Carnegie H New York IOLINIST—IN 21 ‘ 
Ge done Cancers Enenble: tractor” | Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, | sectors MLOEINIST INSTRUCTION. 


direction) Concerts, | r le, ins —_ * k I Hf. I 
Stud 1208 Fift Avenue, ew r Pi id icher "DPD ? L's ' Tc 1’ E. \lex ert I 
| Ces ianist, and Teacher. | SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTI E Krehbiel. faa 
, . — . . “47 Studi 1202 Carnegie all. New York 323 East 14th Street, New York. : : 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, . — a mee oe , STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 


Sadia nee eeANe aN. y, | }HE BERTA GROSSE-THOMA- | conducted . area in pie tek nina atin 
“ ; bared SON SCHOOL FOR PIANO. nd CARLOS A. DE SERRAN 


Fulton Street, Brooklyn 


| 
ene SBOP | ‘ | | 
EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, Pinsa, Cleses. thlact Harmony, Compaction: | Teachers of Charlons Masonda, Pennie Preseiocs. | Sea BIE PARCELLO. 
- 
| 


COMPOSER-DIRE( OR 


S iH 


s ~ N rk 


IANIS1 W. E. Bassett fuition per Term, $15 to $50 
“ANNE ARONE DRAMATIC CONTRAIT 
°) 4 + “* ns ‘ ( rne € ] 
| TENOR Gr dua of Florenza d’Arona elebrated method 
ENO Special, len ers’ Couise Diplon Vocal Instruc 
| Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Musicale tion tudic 1219 Madison A a e. New York 


LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 173 West igoth Street, New York 
PIANIS! INSTRUCTION, Concerts, Recitals. | ( “ONSE RV ATORY OF MUSIC 


Studio: ode East oth Street, New Yor, | ALBERT QUESNEL, JE. 


reet 





Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A x Virgil WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL; Mrs. M. PRICE, Dnrector eae 
ed teacher rg lavier Methoc a ERS ! x mn, ctor 1 . : : : 
Certified Vest 8 Py acto tee rock | CONRAD WIRTZ, Director. | corner 125th Street. Special daily clas The only FLORENCE I GALI 
2s : as ; Class and private tuition Piano, Harmony j one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and PIANISTI 
Theory. 112 West 125th Street, New York | practice every day under the care of competent Piano Instruction, Leschetizky Me 


RICHARD ARNOLD, teachers. ‘Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used West soth Street. N k 
| J. WARREN ANDREWS | — secinarteseennars 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER GUY DORE LATTA, OPERA TENOR. | HUGO TROETSCHEI 


Concertmaste P armonic Societ 


INS rRU< ric IN : . — " 
08 East 61st Street, New York Send for list of Pupils holding positions Voice Culture and Singing Organist Schermer a St. Evanee Church 
aio Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, . Instruction: Piar Organ—The 
~ rere "PTT Tp 76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City duc placit n leve ‘ Ceuam eset fires ‘ sarge thre« nual 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, gn ogy = Pee sn Lessons given on. larg , 


ne strong veautitul voice; tert , 
dence: 384 Bainbridg 


; rTEACHER OF SINGING __ | THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING | Ss Weat iseth Street. New York Re 
First season in New York Ten years in San : = 
Ba nn gp Mengde one AND SCHOOL FOR PIARO AND VOCAL CULTUBE. | \iics AVICE BOXALL Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 


Francisco. Pupil 





Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists 230 East 62d Street SOLO HARPIST. TENOR AND CONTRAI 70 SOLOIST 
Francesco Lawrert! Complete musical education given to students Yirection Henry Wo hr Oratorio, Concerts ar Musicales 
Church, Concert, Musicales, & Moon Product n and Répertoire 








Reception. hours, Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3 from the beginning to the highest serfection 
Studio: 862 Carnegie Hall F. & H. CARRI, Directors & East 47th Street, Ne York Studi« gos Carnegie Hall, New York 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















ROME; ITALY.—=—> 
Taternational Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettre 
(Bearding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
The Rutland, 
260 West s7th Stree 


JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 


New York 


Violoncello and Orchestral Department 
PAUL MORGAN. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 
KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 23d Street, New York 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y 
MEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 


To Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments 
Only. 
Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohndnyi, 
——-~ Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
nd many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 


HATTIE PETTEE FOSTER, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 
Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 
INSTRUCTION. 


Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 325 ‘West _ Sth Se., 




















New York. 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRU CTOR. 
Voice Developed—St yle—Opera. 
43 West 34th Street, New York 





EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing acd Ear Training. 
Authorized representative mg ped degree) of 
the famous Galin- Paris-Chevé Method. 

Special Courses of Instruction to ‘Vooalte tse, Instru- 
mentalists, Teachers of Public School Music and iChildren. 
Students learn to read difficult music from the staff note- 
tion with ect ease. Send for illustrated circular. 

Special Course by Mail. Classes forming. 

403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


M. PARSON PRICE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“Il confidently state that Mr. Price's know of the voice, male 
end female, on bis style a i snaing. entitle him to a high rank 
among teac teachers,” —Manuel 





HARMONY anv COMPOSITION 
Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, : 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 








M ” E. EDWARDS, 
Voice Culture. 


Steinert Hall, Boston. 


CARL SOBESKI, 





Tenor. 
Teacher of Singing Circulars on application 
344 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass 
ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 
Address “The Music.] Courier,"’ New York 
r 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing 
Boston Mass 


Baritone 
372 Boylston St., 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 
ae. Soloist and Teacher 
onwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass 


4 Comn 











WELDON HU NT, 


Baritone. Concerts and sates 
Teacher of Singing 
Steinert dal. Boston, Mass 


MR. H. G. TUCKER, 
153 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Announces a Ser ies of Five Concerts at the Pe 
~~ remple éusing the Season of 1900-1901 


BRUCE W. HOBBS, 

Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production 
Tenor Soloist 

Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, 


MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy ones. 
3oston, 


Boston 


JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, pegpener 
Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 





Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R.:1 





The American Institute of Applied Music 


The Metropolitan College of Music. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. 


The Fletcher Music School. 
FACULTY: 
Dudiey Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Sheliey, E. Presson Miller, Louis Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 
And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty. 


others. 


The American institute of Normal Methods. 
The Synthetic Piano School. 


M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 
212 WEST 59TH STREET, NEW YORK 











THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 

















THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine ; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 


Catalogue free on application. 


systems. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 








SAMUEIZL HPPiINGHR, 
Musical Director and Accompanist. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s Repertoire Practice, etc. 
Studio :* 718, Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Paelten, Director. 
162 Boylston Street, KRoston. 

FULL PrRoressiova, Courss, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons ; $180 per 
year. “A Complete Musical Education.” 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera. 
Old Italian Method. ; 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 





Boston 


Pupils received at Studio in Lng Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence: "Newton, Mass 
Miss ADAH CAMPBEL L HUSSEY 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert 
_Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 





| ¢ CH. ARL ES. ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 


149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mae. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN 
Teacher of Singing. 
Viardot-Garcia Method 
___ Studio: 149A Tremont Street, Boston. 





‘THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Piayers. 
“The woman's orchestra par excellence."’—N. ¥. Sun. 
En tour Oct. 39 to March 30 in United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLA, Conductor. 
Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone 


Recitals—Chamber Ce mcerts—Society Musicales 
Studi 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ 


of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston 


Copley Square School 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


Telephone: Back Bay 1089-5. 


STEPHEN TOWNSE ND, 
Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 20 Steinert Hall, Boston 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass 
FELIX FOX, 


Piano, 
Steinert Hall, Boston 





“AROL LINE SHE PARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
so and 51, 

40 West 28th Street, 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 
Voice Culture and Singing. 
Italian School 
Studio: 


PERCY T. HEMUS, 


Basso-Cantante. 


The Art of Singing 
128 West 64th Street, New York. 





Studios: 
New York 


116 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Voice Placing 





,CARL HERRMANN, 


Concert Pianist. 


Receives pupils at his residence: 
234 East y2d Street, New York 


E DUARD HERRM. ANN 


Solo Violinist and Instructor 











Also classes for ensemble and quartet playing 
_Address 67 West o7th Str ect, New York 
"ARL VENTH, 

VIOLINIST 
Studio: 52 Seventh Avenue, | 1y vy 
Residence: 7 Hanson Place, { Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





HYMNOLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ, 


(SAME SIZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mase. 
Distributers for | North and South America. 


ONTARIO and ( Ontario Conservatory of Music 


TAGE! ones arnee ernie na 
COLLEGE 


Literature, Elocution, &c. 
Send for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 








Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Plano C0. , us. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 





J. D. A. TRIPP, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


Studio: 543 JARVIS STREET, 


Toronto, Canada 








A FAULTY TECHNIC, the prime cause of inartistic piano playing, is the natural result of 
inefficient ELEMENTARY TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Clavier Company 
Piano School. 


A. K. VIRGIL, DirnECcTOR. 





Spring Term Begins Friday, April 5. 


Enrollment and Examination Day, Thursday, April 4. 








CLASS ano PRIVATE LESSONS. 


Superior Artistic lastruction in Technic and Interpretation. 








April 4, Day or Evening. 
Pamphlet, 


application. Address 





ARE YOU Special Technic Classes, 
DEFICIENT IN the Director, will 
TECHNICS? April 5, 6 and 8. 


under the personal instruction of 
begin Friday, Saturday and Monday, 


To secure best advantages and lowest class tuition rates, please enroll Thursday, 
Evening Classes if desired. 


giving full particulars of Method, 


Tuition Rates, etc., etc., sent on 


THE CLAVIER COMPANY PIANO SCHOOL 


26 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 





4 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and } 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 









& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


~ BOSTON. 


STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<~—_D ERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNEK, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 





= oe ~w s 


BREITHOPE & HARTEL 


i! East 16th Street, New York. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Been. W., LINKSTR48s& 17, 
February 20, 1901 


LTHOUGH he is said to have 
achieved success in a concert in 
Paris at the Salle Pleyel, Lazare 
Lévy, from Brussels, a pupil ot 
Diemer, made a premature public 
appearance in Berlin. Such pi 
anistic pranks as he indulged in 
at Bechstein Hall on Tuesday 
night of last week in the com 
pletely misconceived works of 
— a Mozart and a Beethoven led me 
to leave the hall in a hurry and to betake me in time to the 
somewhat far removed new Deutscher Hof concert room, 
where the program for the fifth subscription concert of the 
Serlin Tonkuenstler Orchestra promised some novelties of 
interest and soloistic assistance of attractiveness 


In these prognostica I was not much mistaken, for the 


excerpts from the fairy tale opera ‘“Rautendelein” (text 
of course based upon Gerhard Hauptmann’s “Sunken 

Bell”), by Walter Meyrowitz, proved this young man, who 
conducted in person, a talented composer of considerable 
promise. Especially is this the case with the characteristi 
cally orchestrated prelude to the fourth act and the 
Rautendelein scene from the same section of the opera, 
which in style and contents bears a perhaps somewhat too 
close resemblance to the Gothic ballad of the King of 
Thule in Gounod’s “Faust,” but which is at any rate a 
remarkable piece of dramatic music for so young and in 
experienced a composer. Frl. Emmy Destinn, one of the 
most gifted, vocally as well as musically, sopranos of the 
Royal Opera House, had lent her eminent services for the 
purposes of this first public presentation of a novelty, and 
through her charm and verveful delivery of these excerpts 
helped herself and also Mr. Meyrowitz, who conducted 
with rare quietness and self-possession—if it be considered 
that it was the first time of handling the stick—to an un- 
qualified success. 

The other was only a quasi novelty, as Count von Hoch 
berg’s (the Royal Theatre’s general intendant) Symphony in 
E major was once before performed here about three years 
ago by the Philharmonic Orchestra. If I abstract from 
the last movement, with its peculiar more marchlike than 
ordinary finale character, its heaping up of orchestral ef- 
fects and its C sharp minor key color, which contrasts 
so. strongly with the partially gay, partially tender 
contents of the three preceding movements, I could call 
this symphony a veritable specimen of the best imitations 
of a classical work of this genre. The first movement 
especially is so decidedly Haydnlike in thematic material, 
form and workmanship, that if it had been presented to 
the audience as a posthumous relict of the father of the 
modern orchestra nobody would have questioned, in all 
probability, its authenticity 
great and seriously meant compliment, for I know of few 
composers of our day, titled or untitled, who could write 
a work so full of classical beauty of contents and perfec- 
tioff of form as is Count Hochberg’s Symphony in E major. 
It was well performed by the new orchestra under Franz 
von Blou’s direction, and was in the presence of the com- 
poser received with genuine enthusiasm by a large and ap 
preciative audience. 

Of the first and foremost memorial performance to 
which Verdi’s death gave occasion I spoke in last week’s 
Budget. The second, a reproduction of “Il Trovatore” at 
the Theater des Westerns, was not worthy of such a desig- 
nation, or of special mention in any other way, but a Verdi 
commemoration which took the shape of a semi-lecture and 
semi-concert, the proceeds of which went to the pension 
fund of the Berlin Music Teachers’ Association, ought not 
to be passed over in silence. It took place at the Sing- 
akademie, and the arrangement was due to the efforts of 
the Hermann Wolff concert direction. 


I mean this in the sense of a 
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The first half of the memorial service, if I may so call 
it, consisted in a lecture delivered by Prof. Dr. Reimann 
in front of a big statue of Verdi. The well-known organist, 
critic and musical littérateur began his oration, which lasted 
over one hour, with the truism that Verdi wrote princi- 
pally for the stage, that even his “Requiem was replete 
with dramatic pulsation, and that outside of the four short 
“Pezzi Sacri” only his string quartet can come into consid 
eration for the concert hall. Hence a worthy Verdi celebra 
tion should take place only in an opera house, where alone 
a concrete idea of the master’s great creative activity could 
be given. Reimann accentuated the universal importance: 
of the deceased tone poet and pointed out the patriotic vein 
which coursed through his earlier works and brought his 
name forward in connection with the striving for liberty 
and union in Italy, and which lent to his creations the 
power of affecting the people in a really suggestive degre« 
The different periods of creative activity of Verdi, the first 
one of which might be termed the “patriotic” one; the 
second, in which “Rigoletto,” “Trovatore” and “Traviata,” 
the latter influenced by Verdi’s sojourn in Paris, and “The 
Sicilian Vespers,” as well as “Don Carlos,” were composed, 
and the third and final epoch, in which his most important 
“Falstaff” 


11 


originated, were clearly defined in the interesting as well 


lyrico-dramatic works, “Aida,” “Otello” and 


as instructive lecture. 

After a short pause the musical part of the memorial 
concert began It embraced the “Laudi alla Virgine 
Maria,” from the “Quatro Pezzi Sacri,” which difficult 
beautiful and inspired piece of writing for female voices 
a capella was sung with flawless purity of intonation by a 
small chorus of selected voices from among the vocal 
classes of Etelka Gerster. 

Miss Emmy von Destinn, from the Royal Opera House, 
whom I mentioned above, followed with Desdemona’s 
prayer from “Otello,” and the final number of the program 
brought Verdi’s so rarely heard but really quite valuable 
string quartet, which Professor Halir and his associates 
performed in an adequate, if not exactly an overwhelming, 
reading. 

What I took home with me to ponder over was Profes- 
sor Reimann’s centrifugal comparison that Richard Wag 
ner was a reformer, while Verdi was a _ reorganizer, 
There is a lot of difference in this distinction. Don’t you 
think so? 

®Aao® 


A young violinist of far more than average talent and 
equipment for a great public career is Jaques Thibaud, from 
Paris, the concertmaster of the Colonne Orchestra, who 
last year attracted my attention through his co-operation 
in some chamber music performances, and who, in a concert 
with orchestra he gave at the Beethoven Hall last Thurs 
day night, raised mere attention to a considerable degree of 
admiration, elicited by his remarkably virile and intelligent 
performance of some German violin music, as well as the 
elegant and technically brilliant virtuoso style in which he 
polished off some French music. The latter, notably Lalo’s 
somewhat empty Violin Concerto; Saint-Saéns’ well-known 
“Habanaise; a piece by Vieuxtemps, and Wieniawski’s 
Russian airs, one hears not infrequently well performed by 
violinists of the French school. But it is rarely the case 
that one of them, and especially so young an artist as Mr. 
Thibaud seems to be, is able to give at the same time so 
broad and pure in style a reading of the Beethoven two 
violin romanzas, and so thoroughly musical, and in point of 
richness as well as beauty of tone so charming, a perform- 
ance of the Bruch first Violin Concerto. Mr. Thibaud is 
not merely a Jaques of all styles, he is also a master of the 
same. 

®AaA® 


Another young artist who strikes nearer home in a 
geographical sense is Miss Mary Muenchhoff, the young 
American coloratura soprano who by her charming and un- 
affected little self is making her way successfully and 
modestly through the different concert halls of the larger 
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and also some of the smaller towns of Germany. I use the 
adjective charming and unaffected above in a personal 
way, but they apply equally well to Miss Muenchhoff as an 
artist. Hers is not a large voice; coloratura singers rarely 
have robust vocal organs; nor is there great depth of ex 

pression to her singing, and this is also characteristic of 
most of the high sopranos, but Miss Muenchhoff sings with 
a distinguished taste and a pleasing purity of tone and in 

tonation. Hers is not the breadth which the aria from 
Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore” (with violin obligato) requires, 
but one liked it nevertheless, for in a miniature way it was 
letter perfect. More to her advantage and within the range 
of her style was the “Una voce poco fa” Cavatina, from 
“The Barber,” which Miss Muenchhoff delivered with 
pearly and flawless technic, and to which in her well at 

tended concert at the Singakademie last Friday night she 


ly delightfully delivered 


had to add an encore, the equal 


Schubert lied of *T he boy who Saw a rosebud bloom 


” 
Among a group of divers songs by Grieg, Schubert 
nd others Miss Muenchhoff did justice to and scored a 
greater success with those of lighter calibre, as, for in- 
stance, W. Taubert’s “Wiegenlied” and Bizet’s little 
Pastorale, which is very much en vogue just now 
Issay Barmas, a young Russian violinist, who furnished 
the violin obligato in the Mozart aria, contributed to the 
program also the Romanza by Svendsen, a Zarzyki Ma- 
zurka and some pieces by Schumann arranged for violin 
and orchestra. He was likewise much applauded and 
deserved his success, for, if not exactly a great artist as 
yet, he gives fair promise of becoming one in the near 
future, and his performances show refined musical taste 
as well as technical finish and a good bow arm. 


OA ® 


The sisters Gisi and Romanka von Révffy, the former 
in alleged pianist, the latter a still more alleged colora 
tura singer, who held forth at Bechstein Hall on Satur- 
day night, could have saved themselves the trouble and 
expense of a trip from Budapest to Berlin for the pur 
pose of giving a concert, for they are two amateurs whose 
apparent youth and consequent innocence are the only 
excuse for so rash an undertaking 

On the same evening, however, I heard a young vio 
linist at the Singakademie, Alfred Wittenberg, who has 
an artistic future of promise. The Adagio from Max 
truch’s Second Concerto showed as much healthy tone 
and sound musical sentiment as that of the difficult 
Wieniawski G minor Scherzo Tarantelle, and he dis 
played a well and eyenly developed technic and consider 
able sprightliness of spirit. If only the accompaniment 
to the latter clever piece on the part of the new Berlin 
Tonkuenstler Orchestra, under Franz von Blou’s direc 
tion, could have come up to the demands of the solo in- 
terpreter and of the score this number of the program 
would have proved a delightful tit-bit As it was it 
greatly pleased the audience, which applauded with un- 
usual heartiness 

The technical difficulties with which both the Ernst F 
sharp minor Concerto and the E minor Variations of 
Joachim are bristling did not deter Mr. Wittenberg from 
placing these not often performed works upon his pro- 
gram, nor indeed from overcoming these very difficulties 
with a frequently astonishing degree of certainty and ease 


©®AaA®d 


The most important and also the most interesting con 
cert of the past eight days was the Philharmonic, last but 
one of the series of ten subscription concerts conducted 
here annually by Arthur Nikisch 

The program proved a better selected one than is often 
the case with Nikisch, who is a by far better conductor 
than program maker. It opened with the “Flying Dutch 
man” overture and closed, as second half of the entertain 
ment, with Berlioz’s “Fantastic” Symphony Both 
works we have repeatedly heard under Nikisch, but it 
seemed to me that this time the storm and stress of the 
Wagner overture had lost much of its character of wild 
forcefulness, and was performed in more than pardonable 
perfunctory and tame reading. On the other hand, the 
Berlioz work was full of sway and passion in its two outer 
movements, with lots of brilliancy in the ball move- 
ment, poetry in the scene in the fields and rhythmic swing 
and pregnancy in the March to the Scaffold. The re- 
production of the work as a whole enthused the audience, 
and hence the repeated recalls of Nikisch to the platform 
at the close of the symphony 

The soloist of this concert was the pianist Alfred Reisen 
auer, who, as usual on the rare occasions when he plays 
with orchestra, had chosen the Beethoven E flat Concerto 
for his solo selection. Outside of his smooth finger tech 
nic I found little to admire in his performance, and I must 
confess that I was much disappointed with the general 
interpretation. Only in the slow movement did I notice 
something of the noble sentiment that pervades this 
heavenly Adagio, while in the first movement the tone 
was dry and hard, a slip of memory with a premature 
entrance of the pianist upsetting the ensemble for sev- 
eral measures, and in the finale robustness to the degree 
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of brutality and overaccentuations took the place of the 
humor with which this glorious Rondo ought to tingle. 

The poor performance on the part of the soloist seemed 
to affect also the conductor and through him of course the 
entire orchestra, for I have rarely or never heard Nikisch 
conduct an accompaniment more carelessly and the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra less attentive than in this lamentable 
nerve, in the place of soul, stirring reproduction of so 
well known a great work. 

The program also contained a novelty and it proved far 
above the average in worth of what was brought out at 
the preceding concerts of the season. The work consists 
of a set of symphonic variations by Hans Koessler, a Buda- 
vest composer, whose name has become favorably known 
through some chamber music and the choral work “Easter 
Bells,” both of which have been performed in Berlin with 
success. The symphonic variations, “Dedicated to the 
Manes of Johannes Brahms,” virtually are intended by the 
composer as program music, for each of the six variations 
bears a prefix announcing the relationship to phases from 
the life or particular characteristics of Johannes Brahms. 


The theme itself, in C sharp minor, is noble in thought 
and pregnant of contents, so that one might readily asso- 
ciate it with the person of the great dead composer, whose 
particular style of thematic treatment and even orchestra- 
tion is retained with considerable ingenuity in nearly all 
of the variations, although Koessler’s orchestral palette 
shows here and there more brightness and variety of colors 
than Brahms in his Beethovenish austerity was wont to 
use. It is therefore more in the character than in the color 
that the resemblance obtrudes itself. The first variation 
brings with the theme in the bass and a counter theme 
over it, both being reversed in the repetition, a naenia of 
some tendér depth of feeling. More touching still is the 
dirge which the second variation sets forth. The third one 
is designated ‘First Meeting in Hungary,” and very 
cleverly unites the peculiarities of Hungarian rhythm and 
national traits with a certain gaiety of style which Brahms 
requently assumes in his own music a |’Hongroise. In 
the next two variations ‘the attempt is made to depict mu- 
sically “Brahms as Friend” and “Brahms as Friend of the 
Children.” 

Considered from the viewpoint of absolute music, these 
latter variations are well worked, euphonious and full of 
interest to the musician. As regards the “program,” how- 
ever, they fail to convey the idea the composer meant to 
portray, and I doubt whether such or a similar sentiment 
could possibly be reproduced in music. One looks in vain 
now for a variation with the prefix “Brahms as Friend of 
he Women,” for he certainly was in every sense an “ami 
des femmes,” but Koessler either did not think of that, or 
he problem seemed too difficult to him for satisfactory 
solution. Instead of that, he gives as clue to his sixth and 
last variation the superscription: “He has given us an 
example for emulation.” Koessler, however, in his at- 
tempt at emulating the Brahms manner of workmanship 
goes beyond anything his prototype has left to the world 
n the way of contrapuntal or more especially fugal writ 


ing, for this sixth and final variation, instead of the usual 
reprises, winds up with a coda in the shape of a double 
fugue, both motives of which are derived from the principal 
theme. 

It is a colossal piece of contrapuntal workmanship in 
which each and every device existing in that special style 
of composition is most skillfully contrived and employed, 
and yet, with all learnedness and the bringing into play of 
the entire body of the modern orchestra, this double fugue, 
intended as a climax to the whole work, fails of its effect 
and works almost as an anti-climax, for it is not eupho- 
nious. The orchestration is overloaded and the voice lead- 
ing so complex and in places so daring that it grows 
cacophonous, and hence, though it may astonish the mind 
of the connoisseur, it fails to please the ear of the listener. 

The next and last program promises the Cherubini 
“Anacreon” overture, D’Albert’s first piano concerto, to be 
performed by him; the third “Leonore’” Overture, the 
Weber “Concertstiick”” and the fifth Tschaikowsky Sym- 
phony. 

©A® 

At the Covrt Opera House of Cassel an Italian opera, 
entitled “The Heart of a Girl,” met with much success 
on the occasion of its premiére last week. The com- 
poser, Buongiorno, and the librettist, the well-known 
poet Illica, who attended the first performance, were both 
repeatedly called before the curtain. 


O©A® 


A new three act opera, ‘““Duerer in Venice,” by W. von 
Baussnern, will be brought out for the first time at the 
Weimar Court Opera House, under Kryzanowsky’s di- 


rection, by the end of the present month. 
®©®ae 


It is said that Intendant Ernst von Possart invited Sieg- 
fried Wagner, “the young master,” as he calls him, to 
write an overture for the inauguration of the new Prince 
Regent Theatre at Munich, and that Siegfried accepted 
the job. Now, however, as the proposed premiéte of 
Siegfried’s second opera, “Herzog Wildfang,” which was 
to have taken place at the Munich Court Opera House, 
is being put off from week to week and from month to 
month, under the plea of lack of time for rehearsals, it 
seems Siegfried Wagner’s ardor for composing the in 
auguration overture has considerably cooled down, for 
he may fear that after having completed it there might 
happen to be “no time for rehearsals.” 


©®AaA® 


Philipp Scharwenka, the genial composer and modest 
man, who was recently elected member of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, has fallen seriously ill. © Overtaxed 
nerves are said to be the cause of his complaint, and an 
absolute abstinence from all mental work has been ordered 
by the physicians. As soon as he can be safely transported 
Philipp Scharwenka will be removed to the castle of one 
of his rich friends and admirers, a nobleman who resides 


in the neighborhood of Dresden, and there will seek re- 
cuperation of his health. 
®A® 
Angelo Neumann, from Prague, is in Berlin now, and 
Director Dr. Loewe, from Breslau, is expected here next 
week, both in search of new operatic singers 


©®A® 


Among the musical callers at this office during the past 
week was Miss Margaret Crawford, an alto from New 
York, and her mother; Robert Eckhardt, a Columbus, 
Ohio, musician; Director Arthur von Holwede, of the 
Steinway & Sons piano factory at Hamburg, who re 
ports splendid business for his house all over Germany 
and in England; Mrs. Carl Koelling and her daughter 
Miss Helen Koelling, from Chicago, the young lady a 
vocal pupil of Madafne Gerster and recently a very suc 
cessful débutante at a concert in Rudolstadt: Mrs. F. B 
Busoni and Prof. Johannes Miersch O. F. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Program. 

New York, Thursday Evening, March 21, 1901. 
Overture to Otello, op. 93.. . Dvorak 

(First time at these concerts.) 

Variations on a Theme by Haydn, in B flat major, 
Stn act. cose ceeseatecaee rr. bas . Brahms 
ymphony No. 9, in C major Schubert 
New York 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat major, 


Saturday Afternoon, March 23 
“Rhenish,’ 
op. 97.. ners Schumann 
Concerto for Piano, in A major, No. 2..... ooo skaent 
The Accursed Hutsman, Symphonic Poem..César Franck 
Overture to Benvenuto Cellini, op. 23. ... . Berlioz 
Soloist, Leopold Godowsky 


A Note from Zielinski. 


762 AUBURN AVENUE 
BUFFALO, N. Y “March 6, 1901. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

LLOW me to correct, through your columns, an 
A error which the writer in “Musical Notes,” Tribune 
(New York), of February 24, has allowed to creep into his 
column, and it is simply this: Niccolo van Westerhout, 
while born in Italy, is no longer living, having passed 
away August 21, 1898. I may be allowed to add that 
while his “Ronde d’Amour” became at one time quite a 
favorite with a class of semi-amateurs, the violin concerto, 
which Teresina Tua made known outside of Italy, should 
be the work by which this gifted man ought to be judged 

Hoping you will make use of the above, and correct the 
mistake, which has already caused some inquiries, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
JAROSLAW De ZIELINSKI. 
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Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, March 17, 1901. 








HE Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, Hans 
Winderstein, conductor, gave a concert at 
Music Hall on the 8th inst. Friday is not a 


good concert night for Baltimore—therefore 


>" 





the small audience, whose size was in inverse ratio to the 
excellence of the concert. The program was the same 
with which Mr. Winderstein introduced the orchestra to 
New York. 

Josef von Slivinski gave an unimpeachable performance 
of the Tschaikowsky B flat minor Concerto. His success 
was tremendous, and he received innumerable recalls, to 
which he finally responded with a Barcarolle of Rubin- 
stein, most beautifully played 

Those who remained away missed a delightful concert, 
but Mr. Winderstein must have been gratified by the en- 
thusiastic and well merited appreciation of those present 


©®Aa® 


Ernest Hutcheson gave the fourth of his interesting and 
delightiul historical lecture-recitals at the Peabody last 
Saturday afternoon. In introducing his subject, “The 
Form of the Variation,” he made, as usual, some very 
happy impromptu remarks. In speaking of the unpopu- 
larity of the form, he quoted a very witty pupil, who, 
whén told to write some variations, showed her disap- 
proval by misquoting: “ ‘This is the heir (air); come, let 
us kill it (him).’ 

He played Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith’; a set 
of Mozart Variations on an air by Gluck; the Haydn F 
minor Variations (on a double theme, one in F minor 
3eethoven F major Vari- 
Studies of Schu- 


and one a trio in F major); the 
ations, op. 34, and the great Symphonic 
mann. The whole recital was admirably played, of 
course; but the Symphonic Studies received a reading 
that was, in spite of what we have learned to expect of 
Mr. Hutcheson, simply amazing. It was, technically, in 
tellectually and musically, a powerful performance 


GAaA® 


The concert for the benefit of the United Women of 
Maryland was given at Music Hall on Thursday evening 
The gentlest critic could not pronounce the concert an 
artistic success. The program scheme of works exclu 
sively by women was a unique, but did not prove a very 
happy one. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 
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DE. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
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RUDOLPH GANZ, CHARLES GAUTHIER, 
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Though women have made considerable progress in the 
creative art of music in the last decade, particularly as 
song writers, an entire program of compositions, orches- 
tral and otherwise, by them did not prove a musical feast 
As interpreters, especially in vocal music, women are the 
equals of men, and as listeners and patrons they are far 
ahead in numbers. as a glance at any concert audience will 
prove; but they have still to write music that will endure 

©®AaA® 

The eleventh Peabody recital was given Friday after- 
noon by Maud Powell, violinist, and Harold Randolph, 
pianist. 

Miss Powell is a superb artist, as the readers of THE 
MusicaL Courier by this time well know 

Mr. Randolph excelled himself, so that the last but one 
of the recitals was a memorable one. 

The program follows: 


Sonata in C minor, op. jo, No. 2 (for piano and violin) Beethoven 


Sonata in G minor (for violin) Tartini 
Loure, from Sonata in E major (for violin alone) Bact 
Gavotte, from Sonata in E major (for violin alone) Bach 
Prelude, from Sonata in E major (for violin alone) Bact 
Abendlied Schumann 
Scénes de Czarda, No. 3 (for violin alone) . Hubay 
Etude in E minor, op. 25, No. 5 : Chopin 
Scherzo in B minor, op. 20 (for piano) ...-Chopin 
Le Cygne Saint-Saéns 
L’ Abeille wena teenie Schubert 
Fantaisie on themes from Faust (for violin) Wieniawsk 


©®A® 
A good concert was given by four of the members 
of the faculty of the Peabody Annex last Tuesday even- 
ing—Misses Eliza McCalmont Woods and Elizabeth 
Coulsen, of the piano; Miss Margaret May Cummins, of 
the vocal, and Abram Moses, of the violin department 
®©®Aa® 
The last Peabody recital will be of great local interest. 
It will be given by the Peabody Ladies’ Chorus Class, 
under the directorship of Miles Farrow, who proved his 
ability as a conductor last season 
The chorus is about eighty in number, some well-known 
choir singers among them 
The incidental solos will be sung by pupils of the con 
servatory 
Alexander Clifford Wiley. baritone, and Ernst Oehlhey 
‘cellist, will be the soloists EUTERPE 


Joseph S. Baernstein. 


OSEPH S. BAERNSTEIN, the basso, has nearly 
J finished bookings for his Western spring tour, which 
begins April 11, the day after his appearance in “The 
Jeatitudes” at Providence, R. I. Some of the important 
engagements booked for Mr. Baernstein in the West are 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Fargo (N. Dak.), Detroit, Indian 
apolis, Saginaw, and Adrian festival. Next week this 
busy singer will appear in recitals at Fall River, Mass.; 
Brooklyn and Providence. The latter date will be Mr 
Baernstein’s fourth appearance in that city this season, 
and adds to his remarkable record for return engagements 


Miss Lohman Re-engaged. 

Miss Ada Lohman, soprano soloist at the Dutch Re- 
form Church, Jamaica, has been re-engaged, her salary 
These facts 1eflect much credit upon the 
vocalist’s teacher, Mme. Evans von Klenner, whose many 
pupils are, like Miss Lohman, forcibly illustrating the 


being increased 


artistic as well as the practical advantages of the Viardot 
Garcia method. _ 
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‘Last. Danarcuther Concert. 


.HE members of the Dannreuther Quartet closed 
their fifteenth season last Thursday evening 


with an unusually fine program. The concerts 





by the quartet this season have been given i 
the rooms of the Architectural League in the Fine Arts 
Building, at 215 West Fifty-seventh street. The attendance 
at all of these entertainments has been large, and last 
Thursday evening the audience must have enjoyed every 
moment of the time. Howard Brockway, a young Amer 
ican pianist of exceptional gifts, and Robert Reitz, an ex 


ellent ensemble ‘cellist. assisted in presenting this pro 


gram 
Suite, op. 8, in E flat major (new D’ Ambros 
(For two violins, viola and tw violoncell:.) 
lrio, op. ror, in C minor . Brahms 
(For pian vi n and v nce ) 
Quintet, op. 163, in C major Schubert 
(For two violin viola and twé v nce 
lake away the Berceuse from the new suite by D’An 
brosio, and much cannot be said for the music. The fact 


however, that it is written for two violins, two ‘cellos, and 
viola, like the Schubert Quintet, naturally caused the lis 
eners to give especial attention. The working out of the 
themes in the D’Ambrosio work is superior to the themes 
themselves. The Berceuse is a little gem. Throughout the 
work was played with the dominant musical quality for 
which the playing of the Dannreuthers is noted 

concert has the writer wit 


nessed such unrestrained enthusiasm as that which fol 


Never at a chamber music 


lowed after the playing of the Brahms Trio in C minor, by 
the Messrs. Brockway, Dannreuther and Schenck. A more 
beautiful piece of chamber music writing than this trio one 
could scarcely hope to find in all the literature of music 
in this class. It was played in a masterly manner by the 
three artists, and particularly the pianist, because we hear 
him so rarely in New York, evoked the storm of applause, 
which lasted for several minutes 

New beauties were revealed in the Schubert Quintet as 
played by the five musicians. Both the program and its 
performance puts this chamber music concert on record as 
one of the best heard in New York this season 

The personnel of the Dannreuther Quartet is as follows 
Gustav Dannreuther, first violin; Josef Kovarik, second 
violin; Otto K. Schill, viola; Emil Schenck, violoncello 





Concert at Madison, N. J. 
RS. ELLEN BRYAN MOORE, 


by Mrs. Grace Townsend Huebner, violinist; Mrs 


pianist, assisted 


Alfred Chester Coursen, contralto, and Franz Ludwig 
Huebner, baritone, gave a successful concert recently at 
the Madison (N. J.) Academy. Mrs. Moore played com 
positions by Schumann, MacDowell, Henry Holden Huss 
and Chopin. Mr. Huebner sang the Prologue from “Pag 
liacci” and songs by Schubert and Loewe. Mrs. Huebner 
played as violin solos the Andante from De Beriot’s Sev 
enth Concerto, a Serenade by Godard and Hauser’s Hun 
garian Rhapsody. Mrs. Coursen sang an aria from 
Orfeo” and songs by Chaminade, Widor and Pizzi 


Edward Kreiser. 

Edward Kreiser, the organist of the Grand Avenue M 
E. Church, Kansas City, will give recitals at Wichita and 
Hutchinson, Kan., March 26 and 27, and at the Christian 
Science Church, Kansas City, April 8. 
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hair in the approved musical style, greeted the 

(x writer rather impulsively before a recent con- 

cert at the Academy of Music with this sally: 

“Have you heard it?” 

“Have I heard it?” echoed the writer. 
Heard what?” 

“Haven’t you heard it?” repeated the young musician, 
ferociously. 

“No, I have not heard it, and if you know anything tell 
me quick,” was the somewhat sudden rejoinder. 

The young musician, trying hard to be calm, explained 
then that he had just heard that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra would not give concerts in Brooklyn next sea- 
son. 

While this announcement was in the nature of news, 
important news if true, the writer felt relieved, for an ex- 
cited young man holding one in suspense by reiterating a 
somewhat mixed inquiry was not the pleasantest en- 


A\ YOUNG Brooklyn musician, who wears his 


“Heard who? 


counter. 

The young man then explained that in order to get a 
paying audience to attend the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra the Brooklyn Institute was obliged 
to canvass for subscribers, and that interest in the concerts 
was decidedly on the wane. As the concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra are the only remaining high class 
musical entertainments given in Brooklyn, the writer al- 
most felt convinced that the young musician must be mis- 
taken. Dead and dull as Brooklyn has grown to be, one 
could hardly conceive of a movement to cut off these con- 
certs. 

Applying at the office of the Brooklyn Institute, Prof. 
Franklin W. Hooper, the director, assured the writer that 
there was no foundation for the rumor. Ifall of the men on 
the Music Board of the Institute were as able, courteous, 
patient and just as Professor Hooper things would be very 
different in Brooklyn from what they are. But while there 
is life there is hope, and the writer sincerely hopes some 
more efficient and broader minded men will be invited to 
put their ideas for concerts into practice next year. Re- 
siding in Brooklyn to-day are several of the finest en- 
semble pianists in the country, but as they do not happen 
to be registered in the bureau of a certain manager, and 
as they do not sing in the choir directed by the secretary 
of the music department, they could not get engagements. 
Indeed, the selfish and self-centred little secretary prob- 
ably never heard of them, and if he did he would most 
likely belittle their ability. As the pianists the writer has 
in mind are members of the Institute she feels justified in 
writing here as she does. 

Give some oi the local pianists, as well as local singers, 
a chance. 

The last concert this season by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will be given at the Academy of Music Friday 
evening, March 22. Leopold Godowsky, the great pianist, 
who recently returned from his triumphs in Europe, will 
be the soloist. The program for this concert is one of the 
most interesting heard in Brooklyn in many moons. Here 
it is: 

Symphony No. 3, in E flat major, Khenish, op. 97......... Schumann 
Lebhaft (E flat major). 
Scherzo: Sehr massig (C major). 
Nicht Schnell (A flat major). 
Feierlich (E flat minor). 
Lebhaft (E fiat major). 


Concerto for Piano, im A major, No. 8...ccccsccccccscccccccccces Liszt 
Symphenic poem, The Accursed Huntsman............. César Franck 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Overture to T annhauser. J ocrives ‘aisle aptllieddiy caibdina te otcabircehaaame Wagner 


Arthur Whiting, the Boston pianist, and the Kneisels 
gave the last chamber music concert in the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute series at Association Hall last Wednesday evening. 
Whiting’s delightful art never fails to win the respect of 
the serious musician. Reposeful, scholarly and very mu- 
sical did his playing prove in the Bach Sonata in E major 
for piano and violin. Kneisel was Mr. Whiting’s associate. 
Another engagement prevented the writer from hearing the 
last number, the Brahms Piano Quartet in G minor, No. 1, 
op. 25, for piano, violin, viola and ’cello. Mr. Whiting’s 
reverence for and understanding of Brahms are well known 
to the writer, she having heard the pianist on other occa- 
sions play Brahms with matchless beauty and tenderness. 
The G minor Quartet is, if anything, more beautiful than its 
companion piece, the Quartet in A, No. 2, op. 26. Both, 
however, are models of their kind. 

The Brooklyn Institute should be more careful in print- 
ing its programs. Half the time the opus numbers are 
omitted, and this and the neglect to state how many move- 
ments are to be played frequently lead astray the kindly 
society reporters sometimes sent out by the Brooklyn daily 
papers to report the Institute concerts, when the regular 
musical critics are otherwise engaged. 

The program for last Wednesday included two move- 
ments of the Verdi String Quartet, the andantino (second 
movement) and prestissimo (third movement), and one 
Brooklyn reporter wrote as follows about it: “A beautiful 
quartet for strings by Giuseppi Verdi. It was in two 
parts, the first, a slow, and the latter a swift movement, 
that was almost a toccata, differing from it only in form 
of composition. Possibly few in the audience had heard 
the piece, and it was a revelation to many of the many 
sided genius of the Italian composer.” 

Verdi’s only string quartet, written in four movements 
like most quartets, was played in New York for the first 
time several weeks ago by the Morgan String Quartet, 
and the performance of it was reported in THE Musica 
Courier. As the purpose of a paper like THe MusiIcat 
CouRIER is to present intelligent reports of new works 
or unfamiliar compositions, an extract from the report 
published in this paper a fortnight ago is here reproduced: 

“It seems rather trite to state that Verdi did not concern 
himself much about chamber music compositions. His 
Quartet in E minor was written soon after ‘Aida’ was 
presented in 1871, but the chamber music work was not 
produced until the spring of 1873, and the first perform- 
ance of it was given at the home of the composer. The 
best that can be said of the quartet is that it is a ‘tiny’ 
operatic score, and more, theatric than dramatic in style. 
Nevertheless, the audience assembled at Mendelssohn Hall 
heard it gladly. 

“Following are the movements of the Verdi String 
Quartet: Allegro, andantino, prestissimo, scherzo-fuga 
(allegro assai mosso). The Morgans played with musi- 
cianly earnestness.” 

©®A® 

Mme. Liza Delhaze-Wickes, professor for ten years at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music of Liége, Belgium, who is 
now located in New York (2 West Ninety-fifth street), will 
be heard twice in Brooklyn within the next month. Mad- 
ame Wickes and her husband, Alfred Donaldson Wickes, 
assisted by a singer, will give a recital at the Hotel St. 
George some time in April. 

Madame Delhaze-Wickes’ first public appearance was at 
the age of nine, at the Circolo Artistico of Naples; her 
success was so great that engagements followed for the 
most important concerts of Rome, Naples and Bologna. 

It was on one of these tours that she was heard by the 
director of the Royal Conservatory of Liége, and was ap- 
pointed first professor of piano for the conservatory of that 
city, without the competitive examinations. Her success 
as professor was as marked as her appearances in public 
and it was with the greatest regrets from all the officers 
of the institution when her resignation was received after 
thirteen years of faithful work for the conservatory. 

Mr. Wickes, who is making a name for himself as a vio- 
linist and teacher, studied four years with César Thomson, 
at the Royal Conservatory of Music at Brussels. Besides 
the _Brooklyn appearance at the Hotel St. George, the 


Wickeses expect to play at the April luncheon of the 
Chiropean Club. 
©Aa©® 


Two musical events crowded out of the paper last week 
were the Troetschel organ recital at the German Evangeli- 
cal Church and the Dietmann testimonial concert at Wiss 
ner Hall. Both occurred Monday evening, March 11. 
The organ recital was the last one which Mr. Troetschel 
will give this season, and in his long and honorable record 
in Brooklyn it was, to be exact, the 102d recital. Mme. 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Carl Schlegel, baritone, and 
Everett Sparrow, a pupil of Mr. Troetschel, assisted in the 
following interesting program: 

SO GE CO BE BP Gia co ceccicesiscevoccccecesecsscese Bach 


Variations about the Basso Continuo from the first part 
of Seb. Bach’s Cantata, Weinen, Klagen, Angst und 


Noth, Sind des Christen Thrinenbrod.................... Liszt 
Soprano Solos— 
St, EE SE ocncnsebindubettebadeesssoeccscccoese Mendelssohn 
Elizabeth’s Prayer (from Tannhauser)............ ee 
Marie Rappold. 
Conn Gone Bias ch. Be GE Mi kedecsccccocccsscccccces Mendelssohn 
Everett Sparrow. 
et ae recssnnnesabacdenceeeetesnren Wagner 
ND TEE | I cinsnedekeees dbtencecusstipcondéscoceses Wagner 
Baritone solo, Wolfram’s Gesang, Blick ich umher (from 
DRED bins nn stidetereienansdtdes ceevccccdbtiesuss Wagner 


Carl Schlegel. 
Legend (Un poco adagio) in D minor and Symphonie 
Finale (allegro vivace con fuoco) in D............... Guilmant 
Mr. Dietmann was assisted by local artists. He himself 
sang songs by Brahms, Schubert, Bruckler, Lowe and 
Tschaikowsky. 
©®A® 


This evening (Wednesday) at Wissner Hall the pupils 
of Henry Schradieck and Alexander Rihm will give their 
twelfth joint recital. 

®AaA® 

There has been a brisk sale at Wissner’s for the “Lo- 
hengrin” performance at the Academy of Music to-mor- 
row (Thursday) night, under the auspices of the Seidl 
Society. It would be a good thing for Brooklyn if the 
clever women of this society resumed their former ac- 
tivities. 

©®A® 

The Arion Singing Society of Brooklyn will give a per- 
formance of Sophocles’ “King CEdipus at Colonos,” with 
Mendelssohn’s music, under the direction of Arthur 
Claassen, Sunday, March 24. 

Heinrich Conried will read the part of C2dipus and the 
Arion Society will be assisted by a solo quartet—William 
Bartels, Dr. F. W. Schildge, Herman Dietmann and Dr. 
F. Guenther—and an orchestra. 

The receipts will be donated to the German Hospital 
of Brooklyn. 

©®A® 

For report of the Saengerbund concert last Sunday 
night see another page of this issue of Tue Musicat Cov- 
RIER, 


Dorothy Harvey’s Success in Brooklyn. 


As a result of her appearance on March 6 at the Brook- 
lyn Institute the following unanimous praise has been ac- 
corded Dorothy Harvey: 

Mrs. Harvey’s clear, finely trained voice, a natural soprano, that 
from its quality stood out distinctly in the quartet numbers, and 
yet blended with others, was heard with great pleasure.—Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, March 7, 1901. 


Mrs. Harvey, who is the soprano of the First Presbyterian 
Church, and who is new to the concert stage in Brooklyn, proved 
to have a very beautiful voice, admirably suited to the demands 
made upon it last night, for it was flexible, has all the high, light 
quality of the pure soprano, yet dramatic and in good control. Her 
singing of “The Swing” (“Daisy Chain’) and “I Sent My Soul” 
(“In a Persian Garden’’) was enthusiastically received.—Brooklyn 
Daily Times. 





Mrs, Harvey’s method and style were well suited to her num- 
bers. The quality of her voice was best shown at some dramatic 
point and the sustaining of high notes. Her interpretation of the 
dramatic “I Sent My Soul Through the Invisible” was especially 
good.—Brooklyn Citizen, 
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. . 
Detroit Music. 
T is astonishing what Hugo Kalsow has already ac- 
complished with the Symphony Orchestra by 
~ means of an energetic, ambitious impetus which 
he has, seemingly at least, communicated to his 
men. So much is already un fait accompl with our new 
and vigorous conductor that I find myself indulging in 
all sorts of pleasant, anticipatory vagaries. 
The best number of the second concert was a Bee- 


thoven symphony, the Second. It has been years, long 
and dreary, since a Beethoven venture on the part of our 
orchestra savored of anything but desecration and 
drudging misery. It must be a keen gratification to Fritz 
Kalsow to have at last found in his own son the ability 
to do musically for the symphony that which is adequate 
and consistent with what he himself does managerially. 

The overture to Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” opened the 
program. The Beethoven symphony followed, which, cir 
cumstances considered, was remarkably well treated 

sizet’s suite, “Jeux d’Enfants,” given for the first time in 
Detroit, seemed to be regarded with suspicion rhe 
auditors seemed diffident in evidencing too cordial an 
enjoyment of an unknown quantity of whose merits tra 
dition had not assured them. 

Why can’t people be sincere and simple and spontaneous 
from a receptive standpoint? 

A repetition of a Pizzicato Gavotte for strings by Hugo 
Kalsow was clamorously redemanded. The “Coronation 
March,” by Kretchmer, which was given with fine style 
and finish made a happy and effective finale. 

Joseph S. Baernstein made a tremendous hit, and de 
servedly, too. There were recalls without number and en 
cores galore for him. He will return soon for a recital. 

It seems to me that M. J. Corey, the musical director 
of the St. Cecelia Society, is open to very cordial fe- 
licitations upon the tout ensemble of the opening con 
certs of that organization. “The Gates of Life” is a most 
interesting work, and one cannot be other than grateful for 
an evening quite outside the prose of the conventional 
stereotyped singing society program. 

To produce such a work in Detroit requires courage, and 
appreciation of Mr. Corey’s enterprise cannot be too warm- 
ly evidenced. “The Gates of Life” is full of charm and 
beauty. The coloring is rich, at times most palatably 
Oriental, the music melodious and always effective. There 
are excellent opportunities afforded the chorus, and of 
these the St. Cecelia ably availed itself. Miss St. John, 
Maurice de Vries and Ellison Van Hoose were the soloists. 

Alfred Hofmann gave the second of his series of con- 
certs, with Mlle. Bokken-Lasson featured as the star. 
“Heaven's smile!” as says the one and only Hofmann on 
so many occasions. The lady is a wonder! Her gown, 
her coiffure, her voice and smiles and blandishments, her 
tout ensemble are inimitably marvelous and weird. At 
a 25-cent vaudeville performance she might be thought fit 
musically. As an instance, she should have market value 
for either her uncanny exterior or her naive optimism 
There has been considerable diversion of opinion as to 
the metal breast plate which featured as her one adorn- 
ment. It has not yet been determined whether it served 
as a tuning instrument for her tuneful lute, being in that 
case an intentional touch of the incongruous, or whether 
she had casually stored away in her corsage the hotel key, 
leaving exposed to the gaze of the multitude an unusually 
generously proportioned brass check. 

Still, there were those who, having conscientiously di- 
gested her advance press notices, fancied they were in- 
dulging in something at once pleasurable and feasible. 
There is not a voice student in town who would have met 
with more than toleration in the perpetration of such en- 
deavors 

What a pity for Hofmann’s good money. The sympa- 
thy of his subscribers is with him. It was certainly a 
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blatant imposition on the part of the mademoiselle’s East- 
ern representative. 

An Arensky Trio opened the program, a work not of 
especial interest to the casual listener. Mr. Sturm, the 
Ann Arbor violinist; Mrs. Hekelem and Mr. Hofmann, 
however, held the attention of their audience. Everyone 
was charmed to again welcome Mrs. Hekelem profession- 
ally. She is the daughter, and a worthy one, of Louis 
Koehler, of pedagogic fame; an excellent musician and 
pianist, and a very clever woman. 

Mr. Hofmann scored his usual success in a Saint-Saéns’ 
Concerto. To many the most interesting number of the 
evening was the Popper Concerto, for two ’cellos. Fritz 
Goebel and Mr. Hofmann found good scope for effect in 
this beautiful work, and were forced to repeat one move- 
ment in response to persistent applause and recalls. 

Elvin Singer, the Toledo tenor, who has this year located 
in Detroit, illustrated one of the series of lectures given 
by Mrs. Smith, of Toledo, a very brainy and attractive 
woman. These affairs were given in the most beautiful 
homes in this city and were patronized by all of the ultra- 
fashionables. Mr. Singer more than delighted and en- 
thused his distinctly feminine audience, and there is a gen- 
eral desire to hear more of him in the immediate future. 

Alberto Jonas has been heard for the first time in De- 
troit in a piano recital. It was one of the faculty series 
of the Michigan Conservatory. Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 
57, was magnificently played, a splendid instance of mu- 
sicianly insight and virtuosity. A Mendelssohn song dis- 
appointed me. Then came delight in the rhythmical poetry 
of a Rubinstein Barcarolle. The “Campanella” was electri- 
fying, magical, irresistible. In the Schumann Fantaisie the 
finale to the second movement was immense and the third 
was artistically played, but the first movement was hur- 
ried, incoherent and blurred. A group of the pianist’s own 
compositions delighted his very sympathetic audience. Of 
these I enjoyed particularly the second “Northern Dance.” 
An inane Romance and the inevitable Liszt Rhapsody 
closed an edifying and most interesting recital. Mr. Jonas 
enjoys the cordial regard of many followers, and his suc- 
cess must be gratifying even to an artist of his calibre. 

Maurice De Vries gave a song recital one night when 
the natural gas was flagrantly deficient, and several hun- 
dred people sat huddled up in their wraps literally freez- 
ing, but sincerely enamored of his art despite chattering 
teeth and frequent chills. There are those who find Mr. 
De Vries too elaborate in his style, wanting in the charm 
of simplicity, but no one can gainsay his musicianship, the 
breadth and substantiality of his culture. He is at all 
times impressive, and in the big arias he is delightful. He 
is educational for those who have ears to hear. To study 
with him must be a delight. ° 


More anon. Livuian APEL. 








Mrs. Severn’s Musicale. 


HE musicale which Mrs. Edmund Severn gave at her 
studio, 131 West Fifty-sixth street, last Tuesday 
(March 12) afternoon was attended by a large number of 
musicians. The pupils of Mrs. Severn who particularly 
distinguished themselves were Miss Nettie Vester, so- 
prano; Miss Gertrude Trand, soprano, and Miss Alice 
Wagner, contralto. Miss Vester sang “Summer,” by 
Chaminade; Miss Trand, an aria from “Der Freischiitz,” 
and Miss Wagner, “For All Eternity,” by Mascheroni. 
Among the others who contributed praiseworthy num- 
bers were Miss Lillian Dunn, Mrs. Albina Dumas, Mrs. 
Clarence Nowland, Mrs. Jessie Greham, Mrs. Louise Olli- 
ver and Robert C. Easton. Miss Laura Wheeler played as 
a violin solo the second movement from the Bruch Con- 
certo. 
Mrs. Severn is the pianist of the Severn Trio. She is 
also a successful vocal teacher. Mrs. Severn may open a 
summer schoo! at Cushing Island, Me. 





“Thirty Postludes for the Organ.” 


ILLIAM C. CARL’S recent publication, 
\ “Thirty Postludes for the Organ,” is 
proving to be very popular. That this 
success is well deserved the ensuing esti- 
mates forcibly illustrate: 

I thank you for the copies of the thirty postludes, which have 
been well chosen.—Alexandre Guilmant (Paris). 

I can very honestly say that I think you have made an excellent 
compilation, very practical, unhackneyed and well illustrating the 
capabilities of the modern organ.—Dudley Buck (Brooklyn, N. Y.). 

Please accept my sincere thanks for your kindness in sending me 
your new collection of organ pieces. It is very handsome and 
practical, beautifully engraved and altogether a highly creditable 
work.—Clarence Eddy (Chicago) 

I am in receipt of the book of organ music of your editing which 
you so kindly sent me, and I thank you very much. It will un- 
doubtedly find a ready acceptance at the hands of those organists 
who often are at a loss to know what to play for their postludes.— 
Samuel P. Warren (New York). 

Equally complimentary letters concerning the “Thirty 
Postludes” have been written by R. Huntington Wood- 
man, Gaston Dethier and other prominent musicians. 

Mr. Carl’s preface to this valuable work is as follows: 

“In the extensive development of modern organ litera- 
ture, the proportion of compositions written for use as 
postludes in the church service is surprisingly small 
There is abundant material for all other needs of the or- 
gan profession, but a scarcity of this important particular 

“The need of filling this want has prompted the issue of 
this volume, and in his search for the very best material 
the compiler has carefully examined the available organ 
literature of recent years to be found in London,’ Paris, 
Antwerp, Brussels and Copenhagen, as well as New York 
and Boston. 

“The pedaling is marked with the signs VY (toe) and 
(heel), placed above the note for the right foot and below 
for the left. 

“Appreciation for the valuable assistance rendered by 
M. Alexandre Guilmant is gratefully acknowledged by the 
compiler.” 

Interesting biographical notes relating to each composer 
represented constitute one of this new book’s many ac- 
ceptable features, the list of contents being as follows: 
Christmas Postlude in A ..William Thomas Best 
March for a Church Festival in D William Thomas Best 
Postlude in A minor. ..George Calkin 
Festal March in ¢ apcencecoves J. Baptiste Calkin 
Marche Solennelle in E flat... ..Joseph Callaerts 
Marche Triomphale in E 
Postlude in F 


Joseph Callaerts 
Christian Cappelen 
DuatieGd fm Qucccrcccccdscscocescccccescecesssnceosd Christian Cappelen 
Postlude in G eee ...-Christian Cappelen 
Grand Cheeur in C............ soseneete Charles Alexis Chauvet 
March in B flat.... Edmondstoune Duncan 
Postlude in C minor eeecccevecese ..Edmondstoune Duncan 
Postlude in A flat...........0se+000+ se Dr. Charles Joseph Frost 
Grand Triumphal Chorus in A.. ..Alexandre Guilmant 
Pestinde ta ©. ccccccccvccccccccces .-Alexandre Guilmant 
Pests 8h Doccvcccecccceccess Jacques Lemmens 
Postlude, Alleluia! in E flat.. ‘ ve Clement Loret 
Easter Morning (Postlude im F).............c+sseee00+ ..Otto Malling 
a Gustav Merkel 
Fantasia in F......... docenain Giovanni Battista Polleri 
Postlude in F......... ane - Dr. J. Varley Roberts 
Postlude in B flat , , evceseeuese J. Guy Ropartz 
Geen Ghia be Ga i cccccacsscscces ...+» Theodore Salome 
Grand Cheeur in C..........000+ .. Theodore Salome 
Grand Cheeur in F ..»» Theodore Salome 
Postlude in C. eae ae Henry Smart 
Postlude in D. set ieoctpuccsuvensasenee Berthold Tours 
Pate Be TBisdesscccccdccvessveccovsccsvcosece .«+-Dr. W, Volckmar 
Postlude in B flat.........+..++00++ gpenveovecneese ..Dr. W. Volekmar 
Postlude in B flat..........0-es0+00- sosnencesecococcn ee Ga. Gaal 


The Oliver Ditson Company publish the “Thirty Post- 
ludes.” 


Karl Will Sing at Miss Bennett’s Recital. 
OM KARL will sing at the dramatic recital which 
Miss Gertrude Bennett will give at the Waldorf-As- 
toria to-morrow (Thursday) afternoon. 
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BosTON, March 17, 1901. 
ASKED last week whether Lucienne Bréval was 
born at Berlin in 1869? 

Adolphe Jullien wrote a long and critical article 
concerning this singer. It was published in Le 
Théatre of April, 1898, and illustrated with pictures 
of Miss Bréval in her dressing room, Miss Bréval 
is Briinnhilde in “Die Walkiire,” Miss Bréval as Yahmina 
n Augusta Holmés’ noisy opera, Miss Bréval as Sal 
ammbo (without the snake), and finally Miss Bréval in 
evening dress, with a fan and a pleasant expression. Now 
Jullien, as you know, is a careful, painstaking writer. He 
says: ‘“Mlle. Lucienne Bréval, of Swiss origin, and whose 
real name is Bertha Agnes Lisette Schilling (she at first 
took the name Brennwald),. was born at Berlin November 
4, 1869,”" and he states that she was eighteen when she was 

admitted to the Paris Conservatory 
‘Annuaire des Artistes” (Paris, 


On the other hand the 
1900) says that she was born at Geneva December 5, 1870 
The writer says that Miss Bréval began her musical 
studies at the conservatory of that town, and that she took 
a first prize for piano playing. 

“Nos Artistes,” compiled by Jules Martin (1895), sim 
ply says: “Born December 5, 1870.” 
And there you are 


other five? 


Two cities claim her; where are the 


Miss Bréval has inspired copy ever since 1890 when she 
took the first prize for opera. Hengel (“Moreno”) used 
her to make mock of the late Victor Wilder, who had 
written that she had stirred his feelings—‘‘entrailles’”—by 
her warm voice and vigorous temperament. Moreno asked 

it were nothing to stir the entrails of his fastidious friend 
and colleague! And how could anyone say that the com- 
petition had been of only mediocre interest! 


A still greater compliment was paid by Emile Bergerat, 


one of the librettists of “La Burgonde,” in which Miss 
Bréval created the part of Ilda (1898). Bergerat was so 
touched that he sent his ‘‘adorable interpreter,” the night 
of the first performance, a “poetic tour-de-force,” an 
acrostic, in which he referred to various parts imperson- 
ited by her. Please remark especially the two last lines: 
L’ame moderne en vous, Femme et Musicienne, 

Inissant de vos dons le double festival, 


u pays des Franks, qu'un soleil estival 





s BI andes hymnes de |’ame ancienne. 














menor HA 


ee F// 






Epouse de tout Dieu qui vous voudra pour Sienne 
Nulle amante du Christ, possesseur sans rival, 
Ne se nimberait mieux du vitrail ogival, 

Et l’on vous réve encor Catherine de Sienne 


Brune Niebelungen, dont le front minerval, 
Resplendit des reflets d'argent du mont nival, 
Et que l’or des torrents a pour magicienne 


Valkyrie emportée aux ailes du cheval, 
Artiste 4 qui l’amour dit tout bas: Lucienne 


Langoureuse beauté que l'art signe: Bréval 
£ & 


There’s a librettist that is a librettist 
even Harry B. Smith could do as neat a turn in compli 
mentary versification. And Bergerat was in his fifty 
fourth year when he thus apostrophized the “languorous 
beauty.” 

©®A® 

There were a number of concerts here last week. Mon 
day, the 11th, Mr. Godowsky played at a Kneisel concert 
(Dvorak’s Quintet, op. 81), Mr. Tucker gave the last of 
his series—a concert of choral music, with songs by Mrs 
3urnham—and the Leipsic Philharmonic 
Tuesday thers 


Ruth Thayer 
Orchestra appeared here for the first time. 
were two concerts by the Leipsic Orchestra; Mrs. Adele 
Laeis Baldwin gave a song recital, and Mrs. Murkland 
soprano, gave a conicert 

I heard only the two evening concerts of the Leipsic 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The programs were long—too 
long—and I heard only ,these pieces: Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, the Pre- 
lude to “Die Meistersinger,” and Tschaikowsky’s Piano 
Concerto in B flat minor and Chopin's Piano Concerto 
in E minor, with Josef von Slivinski as pianist 

For some time I have followed the concerts of this 
orchestra at home and admired the freshness and _ the 
variety of the programs. Mr. Winderstein’s name was 
not wholly unfamiliar, and while I did not expect to be- 
come acquainted with an epoch making or a revolutionary 
conductor, I knew that he was a leader of experience and 
warmth. 

It is true that the orchestra is not one of the very 
first rank. The personnel might be improved in certain 
respects. The clarinets, flutes and trumpets are no better 
than those that are found in the average German orches- 
tra of the second class. But the first oboe and the tuba 
are far above the average. The string players, I should 
say, do not have excellent instruments, and as a result 
there is little sensuousness of tone. 

3ut these men—nearly all of them are young, and some 
are boys—have been carefully trained. The attack was 
excellent; there was precision even in woodwind pas 
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I doubt whether 


sages, and there was evident appreciation of the music; 
there was respect for art; and above all there was an en 
thusiasm that often brought about stirring results 

Mr, Winderstein took the two first movements of Bee 
thoven’s Symphony at too slow a pace, but he succeeded 
in the last movement where others have failed; he main 
tained the interest after the first crash steadily to the very 
end, and in his reading there was no suspicion of an anti 
climax. His reading of the Prelude to “Die Meister 
singer” was clear, strong, stirring. But his interpretation 

Tschaikowsky’s great symphony was not so satisfac 
tory. He did not catch the spirit of the second move 
ment in five-four. There was no rush of hectic gaiety 
and when the inexorable drum broke in upon the forced 
laughter of the dancers with its continuous warning and 
reminder of death, the voices of protest and dismay were 
allowed to cover it 

Mr. Slivinski played three concertos within twenty-four 
hours: Tschaikowsky’s No. 1, Saint-Saéns’ in G minor 
and Chopin’s in E minor. He played with fluency and 
elegance, and his performance of the first movement and 
the Romance was especially admirable. He was accom 
panied with rare sympathy. Indeed, Mr. Winderstein’s 
accompaniment to Tschaikowsky’s Concerto stamped him 
at once as a conductor of authority and taste 


©®Aa® 


The third and last concert of the Longy Club was given 
March 13 at Association Hall. The program included 
Gouvy’s Octet for flute, oboe, two clarinets, two horns, 
Sonata in F minor for clarinet 


Mozart's 


two bassoons; Brahms’ 
and piano (Mr. Selmer and Mr. Gebhardt) ; 


Serenade No, 12, in C minor, for two oboes, two clari 
nets, two horns, two bassoons 

This club is made up of wind players of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra. It is not necessary to speak at length 
concerning their abilities. They are all excellent players, 
and Mr. Longy, oboe; Mr. Maquarre, flute, and Mr 
Hacksbarth, horn, are artists of rare distinction Mr 
Longy is also a conductor of more than ordinary skill. The 
concerts this season were carefully prepared; the programs 
were of a catholic nature, and yet the audiences were not 
large. 

It is hard for any wind players to understand why a 
club of this nature should not be popular. No flute player 
will believe that a flute concerto or sonata quickly tires 
the ear of the average hearer—unless the hearer is ad 
dicted to playing the flute. No longer is there room for 
a concerto for the clarinet, oboe or bassoon. And after 
you have heard an octet, or a sextet, or a monet for wind 
instruments you are ready to leave the hall. Or after the 
second movement of an octet, who has not felt like ex 
claiming with Christopher Sly, “ ’Tis a very excellent piece 
of work, Madam lady, would ’twere done!” 

Furthermore these pieces of chamber music, whether 
they were written a century ago or last Tuesday, soon 
sound alike. Look at the score and you will of course see 
marked differences in harmonization, &c., and you will dis 
cover many beauties, but after the ear has taken in for fif 
teen minutes the musical extract of wind instruments the 
natural timbre of each instrument is more potent than any 
harmonic combination 

Tschaikowsky, in the diary of his tour in 1888 published 
in Rosa Newmarch’s book, speaks of meeting at Reinecke’s 
house “the French composer Gouvies.”’ Gouvy is of course 
meant, and Tschaikowsky tells how Gouvy extolled every 
thing German at the expense of France,and gave him “the 
unpleasant impression of a man who thinks himself disil 
lusioned and injured,” and unappreciated by his country 
men. Gouvy had no cause to talk in this manner. His 
works were played in France as well as in Germany; he 
was always referred to by French critics in complimentary 

| 


terms; he was honored by the French Government. He 
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after the manner of Mendelssohn, and 
French blood is seldom found in his compositions. This 
octet was played in New York in 1885 at an Arion concert 
I wonder if anybody who then heard it remembers a single 
phrase. And yet the Swedish Dance and the Finale are 
I have not the heart to write about 
The 
diverti 
little 


wrote his music 


not without piquancy 
minor for clarinet and piano 
of the 
and for occasions 

This particular one was composed probably 
of it 
the menuet in canon is of any interest whatever 


Brahms’ Sonata in F 


Serenade, by Mozart, is one serenades, 


mente cassationen written and 


rulers for 


Prince Schwarzenberg—and most sounds so. Only 


Mr. Longy has admirers, and it is to be hoped 


that they will give him practical encouragement another 
He certainly has done everything in his power to 


many 


season 
make these concerts attractive 


®Aae 
Mr. Kreisler gave his sixth violin recital yesterday after 
noon in Chickering Hall, which was filled to overflowing 


Many stood in gallery and on the floor, and many were 
turned away Only two visitors have achieved such 
long continued popular success—Mr. Kreisler and 
Harold Bauer Mr. Kreisler played Bruch’s Con 
certo No. 1 (Mr. Wallace Goodrich, accompanist) 
with Mr. Kneisel, Zach's Concerto in D_ minor 
(cadenza by Hellmesberger—accompaniment of strings) 
Tartini’s “Trille du Diable” (scored for strings and or 
gan, by Kreisler) ; Air, Goldmark; Berceuse, Mrs. Town 


send. It is enough to say that he gave a glorious exhi 


bition of his technical mastery, his warm temperament, and 


the tenderness and the virility that characterize his art 
The accompaniment to the concerto was supplied by a 
mall orchestra of strings, which played without a leader 


and with fine effect. The success of this experiment leads 
one to ask why certain orchestral works should not be 
played in Chickering Hall Hall? 
The properties of disap 


pointed everyone, except possibly the 


Symphony 
Hall 


ingenious 


instead of 
acoustic Symphony have 
scientific 
his conclusions elaborate mathe 
As a 
ultra-modern pieces, written for the fullest orchestra, make 
any effect in this hall, which is too long and too high 
What a pity that there was not competition in design! 
What a pity that Mr. McKim Boston! 
After he had built the Boston Public Library, which is 
notoriously unfit in every way for the purpose, he was at 


hall in which music could not 


man who arrived at by 


matical calculation matter of fact, only roaring 


ill a fetich in 


once invited to build a musik 
be heard 


\ symphony by Mozart or Haydn—a little suite like 
Bizet’s ‘Jeux d’Enfants”—is swallowed up, is lost in Sym- 
phony Hall And if there is an endeavor to make it 
audible, the music becomes swollen and out of proportion 


Furthermore, what have sixteen first violins to do with a 
be 
periment to perform such works with a small orchestra in 
Chickering Hall 
delicate nuancirung, and the 


symphony by Mozart? It would an interesting ex 
Then there would be an opportunity for 
musical fluid would enwrap 


the audience 


(e) ce ( 
[he program of the eighteenth Symphony concert last 
night included Dvorak’s overture to “Othello,” Liszt's 
Piano Concerto No. 2 (Mr. Godowsky pianist), and 


Mr 


an ease and a repose that con 


Schubert’s Symphony in C Godowsky played ex 


ceedingly well, and with 
wrote on the title 
“Con- 


idea 


cealed the difficulty of his task. Liszt 
page the of 


cert Symphonique,” and this title gives the fairer 


ol manuscript this second concerto: 
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the work 
early in 1857, when this work was played by Von Bron 
sart, there is no allusion to the performance or the char 
acter of the concerto, although there is talk about Von 
Bronsart’s trio, played at Weimar about the same time 
Dvorak is more successful in the tender and plaintive 
Desdemona than in the and 


music that may picture rage 


bluster of Othello. The Moor is here an operetta figure 
©AGE 


Jules Combarieu has written a suggestive article con 


cerning Charpentier’s “Louise.” He tells of how the craze 


for realism has succeeded the passion for romanticism 
‘The musician-poet mounts an omnibus and goes to the 
suburbs. On the way he hears and notes down the street 


cries, the picturesque calls of the tinker and the fish ped 


dler. He goes into the saloon to empty a glass with Cou 
peau, and he observes in furnished rooms Bohemia, senti 
mental or tragic, miserable, criminal. He associates with 
the working class, with the humble. He tears off the veils 
that conventionality has thrown over them. He wishes 
that opera, instead of illustrating puerile tales or magnify 


ing forever the ‘noble’ person, should express the suffer 


ing or joy of the real man—the man in overalls or smock 
frock whom you jostle in the street.” 
He shrewdly remarks: “Any work that reproduces with 


the utmost exactness the life of the common people has a 
greater chance of pleasing the public that is cultivated and 


a little blasé than the common people.’ 


Mr. Combarieu gives facts to prove this proposition 
which is self-evident to any student of life and manners 
The success of many books, plays, poems rests on the 


aris 
Whe 
Foreigners, students of sociology, 


fact that the great working class is in matters of taste 


tocratic. Walt Whitman wrote songs of democracy 
first appreciated them? 
literary men 


How 
anything about Whitman's 


many American mechanics out of a dozen know 


‘Song for Occupations”? But 
know 
does 


such a book as “ Differences.’ 


do not at least ten of them some one poem by 


read a 
She 


Longfellow? <A working girl not wish to 


study of the slums, or 


wishes a novel that will take her away from her poorly 


furnished bedroom, the cheap boarding house and her 


asked a beet Berlin t 
Did she ch a farce, 
a vaudeville? No 
Wise,” 
the performance with the keenest enjoyment 
bored to death, irritated by her happiness 
Believe the success of “The 
an “Ideal The 


ladies and a real queen on a tolerably well behaved horse, 


daily companions. I once girl in 


go to the theatre with me OSE an op 


eretta, a spectacular show she insisted 


on seeing Lessing’s “Nathan the and she followed 


while I was 
not 


me, Huguenots” is 


wholly due to Cast.” sight of lords and 
and rich costumes and a passionate declaration of love de 
light the souls of many, who weep over Valentine when 
To these members 
is far superior to “Carmen” 


they would not shed a tear over Mimi 
of the audience “Lohengrin” 

not because the character of the 
with it, but 
white and a noble knight in shining armor. I 


music has anything to 


do because there is a distressed heroine in 
confess I 
should not like to see an opera in which the characters 
were newspaper men, typewriting girls, a sassiety editor for 
prima donna, and as final scene the assassination of the 
publisher, with last gasps accompanied by four bassoons. 
hail 


For in dramatic music I, too, am a romantic, and I 


with joy the announcement that “Il Trovatore” will be 
sung here by the Grau Company. 


patient for Ferrando’s story in the first act. 


now I am im- 

It is a better 

tune than that in which Colline bids good-by fo his coat 
Puitip HALE. 


Even 





AMERICAN 


It is strange that in Liszt’s correspondence 
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Mme. Torrigi-Heiroth’s Unique 
Recital. 


GENEVA, March 1, 1901 


WITZERLAND, the litth 


republic ol Centra 





Europe, like the great republic of the western 

world, the United State a paradi e for th 

intellectual and progressive woman A recen 
musical event which took place here in Geneva illustrated 
that the smallest of democracies, like the greatest, e1 
courages a woman as much as a man to speak in public 
whenever she is ready deliver some message to the pe 
ple Perhaps never before in a Continental city has a 
woman appeared as a public lecturer on a musical topi 
but Madame Torrigi-Heiroth, the professor of singing at 
the Academie de Musique of Geneva, came forward and 
made a successful début as lecturer at a public lecture-re 
‘ital 


Ignorance of foundation principles in teaching vocal mu 





sic is quite as common in Europe as the United States, and 
so when it was announced that Madame Torrigi-Heirot!] 
would speak on Garcia and her pupils would do th 
llustrating a large audience assembled in the large hal 


the Athenée for the event 
Madame Torrigi-Heiroth chose for her subject “Garcia 
Viardot.” The le« 


ture was delivered by the distinguished professor with ex 


unique 


ind His Glorious Daughter, Madam« 


cellent elocutionary skill After brief biography 
Madame Viardot, the lecturer described the method o 
the Garcias, their studies and compositions in the train 
ing of the voice 

Compositions by Madame Viardot were sung by the 
following pupils of Madame Torrigi-Heiroth: The Misses 


Haltenhoff, Lange, Boisdechesne, Och, and Madame Gay 
Delimoges The singing of these young women demon 
strated the Garcia method, and the vocalization of the 

Jloratura singers, Madames Gay-Delimoges and Bois 
dechesne, proved especially brilliant. The powerful dra 
matic singing in ““Le Desespoir” and “Evocation,” by the 
Misses Cora Lange and E. Haltenhoff, was also impres 
Sive The recital closed with the singing of “Les Elfes, 
one of Madame Viardot's latest choral works. Its fairy 
like and poetic music was charmingly interpreted by a 
group of pretty girls with good voices 


The lecture-recital was in two parts, and at the conclu 


sion of the first Madame Torrigi-Heiroth was recalled 
several times and presented with a handsome bouquet of 
flowers by her devoted pupils. At the close of the second 


part congratulations were showered upon the fair lecturer 


Harold Bauer, the distinguished pianist, by the way 
will instruct advanced classes at the Academie de Mu 
sique this summer, during a part of June and the whole 
of July 

Mme Eleanor Cleaver. 
ME. ELEANOR CLEAVER, the American con 


tralto, is filling important engagements in London 


She sang recently at Mrs. Chamberlain’s musicale, at a 
Green Park Club 1 


and the 
Woman’s Club, of which the 


concert of the at the concert of 


Princess Beatrice is a mem 
ber. At this concert Madame Cleaver was the only artist 
recalled 

at the con 
On Marc! 


at the musicale 


March 1 Madame Cleaver appeared as soloist 
cert of the Royal 
4 she made a successful appearance 
\merican Woman’s Club. 


Amateur Orchestral Society 


of the 


TOUR 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


The Eminent Russian Pianist, 


Beginning in November, 1900. 


For Dates and Terms address 


H. G. SNOW, 141 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


L. H. MUDGETT, 





S. KRONBERG, 


New Music Hall, Huntington Ave. 


New Coates House, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
EE——EVERETT PIANO 


BOSTON. ® 
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Mme. Camilla Urso is visiting friends in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Thomas Ward will open a new vocal studio in Syracuse 
on April 1. 

Miss Catharine Monks has opened a piano studio in 
Room 57 Currier Hall, Toledo, Ohio. 

The pupils of Julius Klauser, of Milwaukee, Wis., gave 
a recital on Saturday evening, March 2. 

The pupils of J. A. Ault gave their last Monday recital 
at their teacher’s studio, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Fletcher Norton gave a song recital at the Fort Street 
Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Mich., last month. 

C. Capoul Ward gave a song recital recently at his 
studio in the Hampshire Arms, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mme. Marion von Schrader, a pupil of Mme. Pauline 
Lucca, sang recently at the Unitarian church at Oakland, 
Cal. 

Mrs. Louis E. Fuller, of Rochester, N. Y., is planning 
a recital, at which she will introduce a number of her 
pupils 

Mrs. Hewitt H. Howland has been engaged as the con- 
tralto soloist by the First Presbyterian Church of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Jennie Jewett Moraneli was the piano soloist at the 
musicale given by Mrs. J. G. Pinkham, of Nahant street, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Mrs. Helen Lukens Jones, soprano, assisted the piano 
pupils of Mrs. Alice Freeman Vail, of Pasadena, Cal., at 
their last recital. 

Miss Mary Bowman, of Louisville, Ky., who has been 
studying vocal music in Paris, is expected to return to her 
home this spring. 

Miss Emma Brigham arranged the Brahms program 
presented at the recent meeting of the Morning Musicale 
at Syracuse, N. Y. 

The pupils of Miss Elizabeth Dickerman gave a musicale 
at her home in East Fifth street, Oswego, N. Y., Saturday 
afternoon, March 2. 

Under the direction of Miss Harriett Gaston, Cowen’s 
‘Rose Maiden” was recently presented at the East High 
School, Des Moines, Ia. 

H. A. Milliken, a talented violinist from Flint, Mich., 
played as soloist at the last concert by the Polhymnia 
Society of Saginaw, Mich. 

\ recital was given at the hall of the Normandie, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, by E. J. McBride, pianist, assisted by Miss 
Lida L. McBride, contralto. 

Dr. R. A. Heritage, director of the Spokane ( Wash.) 
Musical College, has been active in arousing interest in 
the plan to build a new college. 

Homer Wiseman, of Detroit, Mich., has been engaged 
sing the tenor solos in the oratorio of “The Prodigal 
Son,” to be given in Lansing, April 5. 

Adolph Edgren, a Swedish musician residing in Kan- 


sas City, is organizing the women string players in that 
city, with hopes of forming an orchestra. 

Miss Mary B. Merrill, pianist, and Miss Gertrude Frank- 
lin, soprano, gave a recital recently at Fauntleroy Hall, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

The pupils of Miss Carey Watkins and Mrs. W. P. Phil- 
lips gave a joint recital last month in the studio of the 
Woman’s Building, Mobile, Ala. 

Under the direction of Mrs. L. P. H. McIntyre, a con- 
cert was given on March 4 in the auditorium of the Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) Normal University. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Petts gave a piano and violin re- 
cital March 1, at Burris Hall, Woodlawn, Ala., for the 
benefit of the Woodlawn public school. 

E. W. Hanscom, the organist and musical director of the 
Elm Street Universalist Church, Lewiston (Me.), gave a 
Vesper concert at his church, Sunday evening, March 3. 

The pupils of Miss Guidonia Robinson, of Denver, Col., 
were assisted at their last recital by Miss Estelle Taylor, 
soprano; Miss Janet Griffith, soprano, and the Rubinstein 
Quartet. 

Miss Margaret Bailey will give a lecture on “Parsifal” 
at the Church of Our Father, Toledo, Ohio, during the 
Lenten period. Pupils of Miss Bailey gave an interesting 
recital last week. 

Herbert Bottomley, violinist; Miss Lillian Courtright, 
pianist, and Miss Elizabeth Eaton, soprano, assisted Leslie 
E. Vaughan, viola player, at his studio musicale, given in 
Bridgeport, Conn., March 1. 

The new quartet choir of Lowry Hill Congregational 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., includes Mrs. E. C. Ben- 
ton, soprano; Mrs. J. C. Millard, alto; Trafford Jayne, 
tenor, and Dr. C. C. Coffee, basso. 

Mrs. Christine Lawrence, contralto, is filling a temporary 
position in the choir of the People’s Church, St. Paul, 
Minn. Mrs. Lawrence is substituting for Mrs. Yale, who 
has gone South on a six weeks’ vacation. 

C. Edwin Harrison, Jr., a son of C. Edwin Harrison, of 
405 Park street, Syracuse, N. Y., is a student at the Royal 
Conservatory of Music, at Dresden. The young man, who 
is sixteen years old, is a violinist of exceptional promise. 

There has been considerable musical activity at Norfolk, 
Va., this season. Among the recent church concerts at 
that seaport was one arranged by Pollard J. Rives, the 
organist of the new Cumberland Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

The Program Committee of the Michigan Music Teach- 
ers’ Association met in Detroit on March 9. J. H. Hahn, 
chairman, presided. Mrs. M. E. Gillette, of Bay City, and 
M. W. Chase, of Hillsdale, are Mr. Hahn’s associates 
upon the committee. 

The Baker String Quartet, composed of Genevra Waters 
Baker, Ida Askling, Fred A. Baker and Louis Appy, gave 
a concert on March 6 at Kassler Hall, Denver, Col. The 
assisting artists were Marcella Powell, soprano; Fritz 
Thies, viola, and Chas. T. West, violoncello. 

A program composed of works by Anton Rubinstein 
was played by Miss Margaret Gardner at a recital at her 
home in Providence, R. I. Miss Gardner was assisted 
by Miss Harriot E. Barrows, soprano; Mrs. A. T. Foster, 
’cellist; Albert T. Foster, violinist, and Hans Schneider, 
essayist. 

Miss Edith Hall played selections by Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Chaminade and Kjerulf at the last recital given by 
her teacher, Miss Josephine Lang, at Tonawanda Hall, 
Dorchester, Mass. Among the other pupils of Miss Lang 


who played at the recital were Agnes Law, Mabel Lyman, 
Helen Anderson, Maude Eldridge, Grace Timberlake, 
Bessie Howard and Master Dexter Carter. 

Mrs, Julia Davis-Miligan and Edward C. Heldrich, Jr., 
sang at a fine entertainment given March 7 at the First 
Congregational Church, Peoria, Ill. The address of the 
evening was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. John Marquardt, harpist, and Arthur Boyce, tenor, 
were the soloists at the vesper services in the Unitarian 
church, Alameda, Cal., on March 3. Under the direction 
of Miss Elizabeth Westgate, the organist of the church, 
the music at these Sunday vesper services is of a very 
high order. 

Miss Florice Marie Chase, Mrs, Susan Hawley Davis, 
Wallace S. Mayle and W. Robert Clarke composed the 
quartet which appeared at the first presentation of “The 
Daisy Chain,” at Bridgeport, Conn. The cycle was sung 
at a concert given in the Church of the Redeemer. Miss 
Mary L. Peck was the accompanist. 

The piano recital at Miss Willey’s residence, Portland, 
Me., March 7, was played by the following pupils: Misses 
Linscott, Lowe, Bangs, Murphy, Corbett, Wood, Somers, 
Crocker, Moffit, Nash, Riley, Smith, Johnson, Webber 
and Redlon and Master Willie Adams. Miss Maud Graf 
fam assisted with violin selections. 

Miss Emma E. Badger and Thomas Peers, both popular 
singers, assisted the piano pupils of Mrs. Carrie Fenn 
Peers at their recital at the Meriden (Conn.) home of 
their teachers. Those who played piano numbers included 
Alice Hall, Jennie Strauss, Marie Redmond, Mae Casey, 
Minnie Taylor, Jennie Peers, Violet Hoffmon, Grace 
Badger and Floyde Wallace. 

A sacred opera, entitled “Egypta,” will be presented in 
New Haven, Conn., March 27, 28 and 29, under the di- 
rection of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. 
Mrs. F. Howard Russell was elected chairman of the 
opera committee. The performances promise to be in- 
teresting, and the funds will be used to buy furniture for 
the new building of the New Haven Y. M. C. A. 

Among the pupils who appeared at the last concert of 
the Troy (N. Y.) Seminary Conservatory of Music were 
Miss Grace Millard (piano), pupil of C. A. Stein; Miss 
Louise Manni (piano), pupil of Miss Fannie D. Ball; Miss 
Margaret Ramsay (violin), pupil of Robert E. Foote; 
Miss Jessie Wing Lessels (piano), Miss Charlotte B. 
Bord (vocal), pupil of Thomas Impett; Miss Caroline 
Adelaide Habbert (piano), pupil of Miss Sim; Louis 
T. Kraus (violin) and Joseph Calhoun (vocal). 

The choir of the First Baptist Church, Flatbush, Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.), includes the following voices: Sopranos, Miss 
G. Deuell, Miss E. Mitchell, Miss M. Riker, Miss K. Phil- 
lips, Miss B. Eckerman, Mrs. Halstead, Miss M. Phillips 
and Miss O. Smith; altos, Miss H. Miller, Miss De Baun, 
Miss J. Phillips, Miss Owens, Miss M. Mitchell; tenors, 
A. Purdy, J. A. De Baun, Mr. Clapp, B. Clapp, S. Powers 
and Stanley Wells; basses, Mr. Harman, Mr. Redgate, Mr. 
Edwards, Mr. Tilden, Mr. Loreaux and Mr. Deuell. Mrs. 
Benjamin Wall is organist of the church. 

The Retail Merchants’ Association of Nashville, Tenn., 
is taking an active interest in the May Musical Festival 
to be held at Nashville. 
ciation, has appointed the following May Festival Com- 
mittee: P. M. Estes, A. H. Stewart, H. M. Brennecke 
James Waterston, James Palmer, Theodore Cooley, Wil- 
liam Sidebottom, Oliver J. Timothy, George H. Holle, 


President Coode, of the asso 
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ALINE B. STORY, 


Season 1900-1901. 





x. Lpisier. 





Secretary, 
356 LaSalle Avenue, CHICAGO. 





Mme. Matja von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals—= 
in English, French, German, Italian and Russian. 





Mrs. Daurence Weakley, 








CONTRALTO. 
ADORESE : 
610 N. Stn Street, 
8T. JOSEPH, MO. 
EVAN — Oratorie and Concert. 
TENOR. 9 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


WOLFSOUN’S MUSCAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, City. 
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C. A. Howell, Allen Meadors, L. Lebeck, L. C. Garra- 
brant, E. A. Lindsey, Leo D. Wege, C. B. Tucker, Jo 
Frank, James L. Demovile, W. W. Northern and Saul 
Gordon. 

Arthur N. Pettengill’s class gave a recital Saturday, 
March 2, at their teacher’s home, 66 Howe street, Lewis- 
ton, Me. The pupils who played included Stephen Purin- 
ton, Nellie Johnson, Annie Mallar, Willis Foss, Eva Aus- 
tin, Grace Green, Millie Barnes, Lottie Briggs, Louise 
Phillips, Lester Sturtevant, Harold Wilson, Hattie Isaac- 
son, Ethel Chase, Buela Hackett, Elmer Soule, Blanche 
Marston, Lucila Green, Grace Fogg, Mary Bain, Maud 
Clement and Algie Conant. 

The pupils of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Conservatory of 
Music gave a recital on the evening of March 7. Those 
who participated in the program were Lee Goldsmith, 
Wilbur Rickert, Charles Grove, Willie Wanbaugh, Blanche 
Bickel, Mae Kirschner, Sarah Kahn, Carrie Goldsmith, 
Robert Rickert, Rosetta Silk, Thomas McEntee, Bern- 
nard McEntee, Alice Myers, Goldie Fast, Sarah Lemer, 
Florence Miller, Sylvia Hess, Marian Williams, Katie 
Wagner, Edith Grissinger and Virginia Bell. 

The following pupils appeared at the last recital given 
at the Rome (Ga.) Conservatory of Music: Frances and 
Louise Spullock, Master Albert Fahy, Rebekah Meyer- 
hardt, Miss Lucile Moses, Phebe Hughes, Blanche May, 
Marion Van Dyke, Mrs. Fortin, Mamie Lu Quinn, Adele 
Fortin, Mabel Harbour, Janie Fahy, Minnie Scurry, 
Daniels, Marguerite Wood, Master Paul 
Fortin, Stafford Montgomery, Loula West, Mary Parker, 
Edna May, Maybelle Moses, Master Jim Montgomery and 
Annie Belle Rhodes. 


Monica 


Theodore Van Yorx, 


OLLOWING are some of Theodore Van Yorx’s recent 
criticisms : 

The tenor, Mr. Van Yorx, furnished a disappointment and a great 
pleasure at one and the same time. That Evan Williams did not 
appear was a disappointment from every way of looking at it, except 
that it gave the public an opportunity to hear another great artist 
who possesses a magnificent voice, and filled the place left vacant 
most acceptably. His aria, “If With All Your Heart,” would have 
won a recall if such things had become a reality with the audience 
Haverhill, Mass., Evening Gazette, March 7, 1901. 

Mr. Van Yorx’s solos were enthusiastically received.—Wire from 
Haverhill, Mass., to Boston Globe, March 7, 1901. 





Infinitely tender and beautiful was his rendering of Beethoven's 
“Adelaide,” which was followed by Allitsen’s “Song of Thanks- 
giving.” Mr. Van Yorx's voice, trained to exquisite perfection, 
seems to discourse music with so little effort that the majority of his 
hearers were almost deluded into the notion that such singing is the 
easiest thing in the world.—Tarrytown News, November 7, 1900. 





Mr. Van Yorx’s singing was a treat.—Tarrytown Daily Mirror, 
November 7, 1900. 

Mr. Van Yorx was given a hearty welcome and received an ova- 
tion at the close of the Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger.” He 
was in excellent voice and added much to the favorable impression 
he has made at previous appearances.—Bridgeport News, February 
22, 1901. 





He was accorded an ovation after his first solo.—Bridgeport- 
Telegram-Union, February 22, 1901. 

Mr. Van Yorx’s popularity does not rest in the fact that he is a 
“Bridgeport boy,” but because he is a well rounded vocalist. His 
voice is clear and he sang with splendid taste and fervor. He was 
applauded time and again, but would not respond to an encore.— 
Bridgeport Farmer, February 22, 1901. 

Theo. Van Yorx ranks high, and especially so in this city. An 
ovation greeted him upon his appearance. His singing gave the 
pleasure it is noted for.—Bridgeport Standard, February 22, 1901. 





Mr. Van Yorx within a few years has proved his right to rank as 
ene of America’s first tenors. His voice is peculiarly rich and 
pure and his interpretations always true.—Bridgeport Post, Febru- 


ary 22, 1901. 


VON KLENNER 


Garcia Representative, 


Only Honorable Mention or Distinction of 


address: 49 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 


- Verdiana. 


SA HE first instrument that Verdi practiced on was 
an old spinet, which his father bought from 
a priest. It still exists in the Villa of Sant’ 
Agata. The weak hammers and the quills 
soon gave way under the boy’s finger studies, and he might 
have been compelled to drop his exercises had not a good 
workingman from Basseto come to his aid. There is to 
be read in the interior of the old bit of furniture the in 
These, however, 


U 
sh) 


scription, “By me, Stefano Cavaletti. 
were renewed and covered with leather. I also added a 
new pedal. I did all this for nothing, but I saw the talent 
which the little Giuseppe Verdi possesses to learn to play 
the instrument; this is quite enough to satisfy me com 
pletely. In the year of our Lord 1821.” 

The good workman had better judgment than the di 
rector of the Milan Conservatory, who turned Verdi back 
from the examination, because he had no musical talent 

“La Traviata,” like Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” Bel 
lini’s “Norma” and other works, made a great fiasco at 
its first performance at Venice in 1835. The last act espe- 
cially created loud laughter. The trouble was in the per 
formers. Violetta was represented by Signora Donatales, 
a lady of enormous circumference, who seemed to be suf- 
fering from anything rather than galloping consumption 
The Alfredo had a bad cold; the Germont declared his part 
was unimportant and played it as carelessly as he could 
Moreover, the costume was that of the present day; the 
black coats in the ball scene provoked merriment, and 
when a very absurd doctor announced that the corpulent 
Violetta could only live a few hours, the laughter was un 
restrained. 

When “Rigoletto” was given for the first time in 1851 
at Venice the tenor who played the Duke noticed that a 
solo had been omitted from his part. “There is a bit 
“Time enough, I'll give it t 


wanting,” he said to Verdi 
you,” was the answer. Day after day the same conversa- 
tion took’ place At last, on the night of the final re 
hearsal, Verdi gave the tenor a bit of paper—it was “La 
Donna e Mobile’—with the words, “There now, give us 
your word of honor that you will neither sing nor hum 
nor whistle this song at home; in a word, you must not 
let any human being hear it.” 

Verdi knew it was a catchy air, and knew, too, how easily 
his countrymen could pick it up, and was afraid that it 
should be heard before the opening night. All the per 
formers were sworn to keep it dark, and the secret was 
kept. It was received with unbounded applause, and 
everybody on leaving the theatre was humming it or 
whistling it. 

Verdi was a great friend of the painter Morelli, and 
used to say, “Oh, if notes were only colors! how glad 
would I be to see my scenes painted by you before I set 
them to music!” He consulted him about the costumes 
for “Otello,” but was not at all satisfied with the painter’s 
ideas. He wrote to him “that Iago must be dressed in 
black because he is black souled, I can grant, but I do 
not know why you should dress Otello as a Venetian. I 
know the general was a Venetian named Giacomo Moro, 
but from the instant when William Shakespeare made the 
mistake of making a Moor out of Moro, we won't follow 
Mr. William. To dress Otello as a Turk would not do, 
but why not dress him as a Nubian nigger? But to re- 
turn to Iago’s figure and type, a serious matter. You 
would like to have a small figure, undeveloped limbs, one 
of those figures in which we see at once cunning and 
malice. Well, if you think so, so be it. But if I were an 
actor impersonating Iago I should prefer a thin, tall fig- 
ure, a face with thin lips, small ape-like eyes, close to 
gether, a high, retreating forehead; I should make him a 
kind of careless, indifferent fellow, saying things good and 
bad and acting as if I did not reflect of what I said. I 
would make him a man who, if anyone said, ‘What you 
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say is infamous!’ would quickly reply, ‘Indeed! I did not 
mean it. Do not speak any more about it.’ Such a fig 
ure can deceive everybody, even to a certain extent a 
woman. A little malicious figure excites general suspi- 
cion and deceives no one. Amen.” 


©®Aa® 


Arrigo Boito, after the success of 
cana,” was induced to listen to him performing the score 
At the end of the third scene Verdi interrupted his friend 
with the words: “Enough—enough, my friend—I under- 


stand it all.” 


“Cavalleria Rusti 


©®Aa® 
Another “Rigoletto” story, When everybody was singing 

or humming or whistling “La Donna e Mobile,” Piave, 
who wrote the text, met an old sweetheart, and began to 
hum the words 

La donna e Mobile 

Qual piam’ al verto, 
To which she replied: 

E Piave e un asino 

Che val per cento; 


That is, ““Here’s an ass as big as a hundred.” 


Gabrilowitsch Recital. 


HE next recital of Gabrilowitsch in Boston takes 
place in Chickering Hall on March 22. The follow 
ing exceedingly interesting program will be presented: 


Sonata, op. 31, E flat major . Beethoven 


Faschingsschwank aus Wien p. 2¢ Schumann 
Nocturne, B major Chopin 
Valse, C sharp minor Chopin 


Polonaise, A flat major, oj; Chopin 
Gabrilowitsch 
Humoresque, op. 101 Dvorak 
Rigaudon .... Raff 
Réverie du Soir Tschaikowsky 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, N 8 Liszt 


Petite Sérénade 


People’s Symphony Concerts. 


HE fourth in the series of People’s Symphony concerts 
in the large hall of the Cooper Union was given last 


Friday night. This was the program presented: 
Overture, Der Freischiitz ..» Weber 
rhe Sorrows of Death (Tenor ari: from Hymn of 
Praise) Mende hn 
MacKenzie Gor 
Unfinished Symphony, B minor Schubert 
Allegro moderat Andante con mot 
Who Is Sylvia? Schubert 
Wanderlied Schumann 
Mr. Gordon 
Traeumerei (for string orchestra) Schumann 
Overture, Notturno and Wedding March from music t 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream Mendelssohn 


The playing of the orchestra, under the direction of 
Franz X. Arens, the conductor, illustrated the principle 
advocated by this paper regarding frequent rehearsals 
When compared to the first concert given in December the 
concert last Friday night was at least 500 per cent. better 
One could hardly hope to hear a better performance of the 
“Freischiittz” Overture, Schumann’s “Traeumerei’” and 
Mendelssohn's setting for “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Precision, attack and warm musical tone and all that makes 
orchestral music delightful were made manifest 

The last concert in the series will be given Friday even 


ing, April 12. This will be the program: 


Symphony, Die Weihe der Toene (Consecration of Tones).....Spohr 
Dance of the Sylphs 3erlioz 
Rakoczy March, from Damnation of Faust Berlioz 
Adagio (for string orchestra and two horns) Arens 
Vorspiel to Lohengrin Wagner 
Kaisermarsch Wagner 


Aria from Thomas’ Mignon and Songs 
Miss Kathryn Taft-Bruce, Contralto 
These concerts are given under the joint auspices of the 
People’s Institute and the University Extension Society. 


Miss ADELE. MARGULIES, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
= ———SOPRANO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
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CINCINNATI, March 16, 1901. 


HE ninth afternoon and evening concerts of the Sym- 
phony season, March 15 and 16, presented Fanny 
Rloomfield-Zeisler as the soloist and the following pro- 
gram: 
....»Mozart 
Beethoven 


Symphony in G MIMOT........-eeeeeeeeeees oo 
Concerto in E flat major, for piano and orchestra 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler. 

- Schillings 
coeee Liszt 
..Chopin 

Moszkowski 


Vorspiel to the third act of Der Pfeifertag 

Liebestraum . ‘ 

Valse, op. 70, No. 1 

Caprice Espagnol ececcnsseenesepes 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler. 





Symphonic poem, Death and Transfiguration.. Strauss 

This was certainly a beautiful and interesting program 
rhe contrasts were wide. It was a huge step from Mo- 
zart to Strauss. But the sequence between Mozart and 
3eethoven was easily recognized. The influence of the 
first was easily felt in the second. All of the other num- 
bers on the program were intensely modern. The Vor- 
spiel of Max Schillings is unmistakably Wagnerian. 
Yet if this is so, it cannot be denied that the mode of 
treatment possesses originality to an uncommon degree 
The texture is firmly knit and the working out is thor 
ough. In the instrumentation he shows himself a master 
of color. The Symphonic Poem is one of the best il- 
lustrations of the powers of Strauss. Whatever adverse 
criticism he may have received for what appears to be 
meaningless jargon in his “Ein Heldenleben,” one can- 
not but feel the importance, might, dignity and inspira- 
tion contained in “Tod und Verklaerung.” The struggles 
of a life burdened unto death are told in its lines and the 
relief that comes in its transfiguration comes in sacred, 
transcendent tones. But in this contrast between the modern 
ind the old classic works appearing on the program, the 
one composition which shone with a particularly bright 
lustre and left upon the listener an impression of supreme 
happiness was the Mozart Symphony. The beautiful in 
music could never find a more apt illustration. There are 
many serious moods—but even these are cast in a serene 
nold he greatness of simplicity is everywhere appar- 
ent. The spontaneity of genius declares itself in every 
phrase. There is not the slightest trace of labor or ef- 
fort in the music. It all has the seal of inspiration. 

In its interpretation, barring a few instances of crudi- 
ties in the brass, the orchestra did itself proud under Mr 
Van der Stucken’s direction. The phrasing (and there is 
no beauty in Mozart without it) was delightfully smooth, 
even, and yet admirably clear. The woodwind asserted 
its fine quality, especially in the trio of the third move- 
ment. The andante was poetically sustained. The con- 
ception of the symphony was in classic lines. The mod- 
ern numbers—especially the Strauss Symphonic Poem— 
were a tax on the resources of the orchestra, and the lat 
The climaxes 
were intensely wrought and the contrasts were of dra- 
matic power. In the Beethoven Concerto the orchestra’s 


ter passed through the ordeal gloriously 


support was assuring—the ensemble being admirably sus- 
tained. 

Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler was welcomed as a Cincinnati 
favorite and the great artist that she is. Her playing easily 
assigns to her a place among the great pianists of the pres- 
ent day entirely her own. She has an absolute sense of 
dynamics and in the matter of shading she has attained 
well nigh perfection. But if there is one distinguishing 
quality above another in which she excels it is the mu- 
sicianly character with which she invests all her readings. 
In this respect she has reached full maturity. This trait 
was recognized in her interpretation of the Beethoven Con- 
certo, but even Zeisler could not do this monumental work 
justice. There is a breadth and depth to it that only she 
can fathom, who has made a life long study of Beethoven 
More than scholarship is required. The soul of the inter- 
preter must be stirred by the very genius of the master to 
be able to give adequate expression to his thoughts. 

In the miscellaneous numbers, all the delicacy, strength 
and character of Zeisler’s playing were enjoyed to the full- 
est advantage. Her playing of Liszt’s ‘“Liebestraum” was 
fascinatingly, aimost passionately poetic. After the con- 
certo Madame Zeisler played as an encore a minuet of 
Beethoven, and after the other numbers the “Marche Mili- 
taire,” Schubert-Tausig. 

©Aa®e 


On Friday evening, March 22, the String Orchestra of 
the Auditorium School of Music will give a concert under 
the direction of Henry Froehlich. The orchestra will be 
assisted by Flora A. Budke, soprano; Sara H. West, 
reader; Christian W. Dieckmann, pianist, and Miss Bessie 
Hendry, mezzo soprano. 


©A® 


The Auditorium School of Music, under the direction of 
Chas. A. Graninger, will give a charity concert on the even- 
in of March 21, in the Auditorium. It will be under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Avondale Pres- 
byterian Church, for the benefit of the poor. In the first 
part of the program the “Persian Garden” will be given. 
This will be followed by miscellaneous numbers, the par- 
ticipants to be Henry Froehlich, violinist; Laura Weiler, 
soprano; Kathryn Hart, contralto; Walter C. Earnest, 
tenor; A. F. Maish, bass; Nettie K. Oppenheimer, reader. 

©G®A® 

An interesting faculty recital was given by the Audi- 
torium School of Music on Thursday evening, March 14. 
Miss Nettie K. Oppenheimer gave a reading from the writ- 
ings of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. She proved herself an 
elocutionist of no mean order of talent. In the program 
she was assisted by Miss Laura Weiler, soprano; Henry 
C. Froehlich, violinist, and Chas. A. Graninger, pianist 

©®A©® 

Romeo Gorno, pianist, of the College of Music, re- 
cently gave a recital in Shelbyville, Ind., which elicited 


much favorable comment. Among the public notices are 


the following: 

Under the management of the Ladies Matinee Musical the public 
enjoyed a rare musical treat last evening at the Assembly Hall by 
Sig. Romeo Gorno, assisted by Prof. Edmund Alexander Jahn 
It is the aim of this organization to bring an artist here once dur- 
ing each year and allow others than the members the privilege of 
being present. On all former occasions the public showed its ap 
preciation of the opportunity, and the hall last night was comfort- 
ably filled with an audience of our best people, who seemed to thor 
oughly enjoy the program, eager to catch every tone from the first 
touch of the piano by Sig. Romeo Gorno to the last note sung by 
Prof. Edmund Alexander Jahn. Both artists are members of the 
faculty of the College of Music of Cincinnati, and are among the 
best if not the finest musicians ever brought to our city. The former 
as the fine pianist which he certainly is, and the latter with his rich 


baritone voice, rendered a program which it seemed impossible to 
excel. Each responded several times to encores. 

The numbers most enjoyed on the program were Liszt’s “Dream 
of Love,” MacDowell’s ““Poem” (“Storm at Sea”) and “Air de Bal 
let,” by Chaminade. They were marvels of execution and expression. 

Mr. Jahn’s “Am Meer,” by Schubert, and the “Gypsy Song” 
(substituted), and his encore numbers were beautiful and were ap 
plauded warmly. Both artists won the hearts of their audience and 
will be warmly welcomed again. 

Sig. Romeo Gorno substituted “Valse Brillante,” by Chopin, for 
one of his numbers, and played Gottschalk’s “Pasquinade,” by re 
quest. Both were given in magnificent style. The ladies having this 
entertainment in charge are to be complimented on their choice 
Shelbyville Daily Democrat. 





A most appreciative audience, composed of our music-loving peo 
ple, gathered at Assembly Hall last evening to enjoy the “piano 
recital” by Sig. Romeo Gorno, assisted by Prof. Edmund Alexander 
Jahn, members of the faculty of the College of Music, of Cincin 
nati, the entertainment being under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Matinee Musicale, an organization having an existence of more than 
twenty years and composed of lovers of music who aim at a high 
standard and seek to elevate the musical taste of its members 

Last evening there came before our public two gentlemen of rare 
musical talents and ability, and the rapt attention throughout the 
entire evening was a delicate compliment to the performers. From 
the beginning the gentlemen made a favorable impression, which 
kept increasing to the end of the program. Numbers from so many 
composers of rank formed a varied and pleasing program. 

The recital was most enjoyable, and the choice of artists reflects 
credit upon the Ladies’ Matinee Musicale.—Shelbyville Evening Re 
publican. 

©®A® 

Miss Helen May Curtis presented a reading of the 
melodrama of “Enoch Arden,” by Richard Strauss, on 
Wednesday evening, March 13. in the beautiful hall of the 
St. Nicholas Hotel. She was assisted by Georg Krueger, 
pianist, and Romeo Frick, baritone. All three are mem- 
bers of the Conservatory of Music faculty. Miss Curtis 
succeeded in imparting to her reading the intensity of 
life-like interest, and at times she reached dramatic heights 
The incidents of the story were easily followed as she 
treated the subject in a natural and therefore effective 
manner. Mr. Krueger filled in the piano parts with the 
directness, force and delicacy that betokened a thorough 
acquaintance with the subject and the genius of the music 
Both he and Mr. Frick, baritone, filled in agreeably the 
first part of the program. Mr. Krueger played “Reminis- 
cences from Faust,” Gounod-Liszt, and Mr. Frick sang 
two songs by Tirindelli, which the composer accom- 
panied; “The Two Anchors.” and “The Sad, Sweet Song 
of Love.” Mr. Frick was in excellent voice and sang 
with earnestness and self control. 

In connection with this first performance of ‘Enoch 
Arden” in this city it is but just and eminently fair to men- 
tion that to Theodor Bohlmann, of the Conservatory of 
Music, belongs the honor and distinction of having 
brought this beautiful work oi Richard Strauss to the at- 
tention of Cincinnatians. Mr. Bohlmann was perhaps the 
first who brought the work to this country, and it was 
among the novelties which lest season he carried away 
with him from Germany, where he yearly spends his sum- 
mer vacation. Immediately after his resumption of work 
at the conservatory he began preparations to bring out 
“Enoch Arden” in a suitable manner. For the reader he 
had at first selected Miss Curtis, but he afterward arranged 
with Mrs. Leopold Markbreit for the undertaking. This 
presentation will be given in the Odeon Monday evening, 
March 25, for the benefit of the Symphony Orchestra 
Association. 

G®Aae® 

On Friday, April 12, at 8:15 p. m., a public entertain- 
ment will be given at the Odéon by the pupils of Miss 
Clara Zumstein, of the Americanized Delsarte culture de 
partment of the College of Music. This will be the first 
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F. W. RIESBERG, “ses 


Allow me to express my thanks and appreciation ; your accom- 
paniment is musical and artistic from every point of view. 
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dramatic movements of the artistic course 
In the following program of his recital to be given in the 
Odéon, March 27, it will be noticed that Frederick J 
Hoffmann will play two compositions of his former 
teacher, Sig. Albino Gorno: 
Bach-Saint-Saens 
Beethoven 


Gavotte in E major.. 
26, A flat major 
Capriccio in B minor 


Sonata, op 
srahms 


Nocturne in A flat minor Gorno 
GENE enaccevoncccscnoes Gorno 
Two Preludes, D flat and C major -Chopin 
Nocturne in F sharp major Chopin 
Valse in C sharp minor Chopin 
Vecchio Menuetto Sgambati 


Magic Fire Scene Wagner-Brassin 
Isolde’s Love Death.. 
Senta’s Ballade....... 

“The History of Music” lectures of the college will soon 
be over, that of Monday being the seventeenth in the 
Mr. Gantvoort will talk of the “Early 


Wagner- Liszt 
Wagner- Liszt 


series of twenty. 
Romantic School.” 

The College Chorus will sing in the Dante Symphony 
of Liszt at the last Symphony Concert 

The opera class of the College of Music, under the di 
rection of Mr. Van der Stucken, was established during 
the last academic year, its first production being ‘The 
Mock Doctor,”” which was so well given that the opera 
school became a permanent department of the college 
[he presentation on March 23 of the two operas “Th« 
Doll of Nuremberg” and “Good Night, Mr. Pantalon,”’ 
will be the culmination of a season of work and prepara 
is to be hoped that 
they will receive the patronage which they deserve. We 
submit the of the a synopsis of the 
librettos: 


tion on the part of the <class, and it 


casts operas and 


Bertha, a flower girl ‘ Gertrude Zimmer 


Cornelius, a toy maker of Nuremberg Carl M. Gantvoord 
Donathan, his son......... , ..C. De Bruin 
Miller, nephew of Cornelius.... J. Wesley Hubbel! 


Dr. Tiritofolo 
M. Pantalon 
his son L. 7 
-Betty Caruthers 


Agnes Cain 


Edward Hartmann 


Lelio, Brown 
Lucreece, wife of the doctor 
Isabella, her niece 

Antoinette Humphreys 


Columbine, servant 


Two porters 


The scene of the opera “Good Night, Mr. Pantalon,” 
which is to be given by the opera class of the college 
March 23, under the direction of Mr. Van der Stucken, is 
laid in Venice. 

Isabella, the ward of Dr termagant 
wife, Lucreece, has been Padua, 
where she has fallen in love with a young man, of whose 
name not aware. The doctor and his wife 
have different plans for the fair ward, for whom a mar- 
riage has been planned with Lelio, the son of Signor Pan 
Upon the day that he is 


Tiritofolo and his 


away to a convent in 


even she is 


talon, a merchant of Bologna 
to arrive, for the first time, at her home in company with 
his father, Isabella is more downhearted than ever, a sere- 
nade having brought upon herself and Columbine, the 
servant, who is her only friend, a severe rating from Lu- 
creece, who accuses them of placing the “reputation” of 
her house in jeopardy by the encouragement of such pro 
ceedings. After calling in the old doctor, who is deep in 
the mysteries of the manufacture of a “sleeping potion,” 
and accusing the girls to him, she flounces out of the 
room. 

Almost immediately there is a knocking, and two por 
ters are admitted with a hamper and one of them hands 
from her sweet 
look the 
hamper, which she naturally supposes to be full of sweet- 
meats, Lucreece is heard returning. Dismissing the por 
ters, they all flee in desperation. Only the day before a 


Columbine a note, which proves to be 


heart, Carlin. Before she has a chance to into 








young man had followed Lucreece, Isabella and Columbine 
as they came from church. Isabella had thought that it 
was her lover from Padua, but the discreet Lucreece be 


lieved that her own charms had attracted the young man 


The moment she sees the hamper she opens it and be 
hold, a man steps out! The very one of whom she had 
just been thinking! Lucicece forces the young man to 


return to the basket, and goes out, declaring that she her 
self will find porters to him away. The 
impetuous lover, however, did not get into the house at 


convey safely 
so much risk without being determined on more Satis 
forthwith fills the hamper with 
The old doctor Colum 
bine enter. They grasp at the that 
not seen the hamper, but upon hearing her returning they 


factory results, and he 
books and secretes himself and 


hope Lucreece has 


toss it into the canal 


The hamper is gone! It is the wife's turn to grow des 
perate now! She confesses all! Consternation tor ¢ 
umbine and the doctor! ‘They believe that they have 
thrown a man into the water! When Isabella and Lu 


creece have disappeared and the young man suddenly ap 
pears on the scene, the doctor finds out that he is Signor 
Pantalon’s son, for Isabella’s unknown lover is, after al 
the very one whom it had been planned for her to marry 
Always bewildered, the old doctor 
He orders Columbine 
guest’s refreshment 
mistake. The young man 
poor doctor thinks that 

knock! Can it be an officer? 
a couch. Signor Pantalon himself enters with the ladies 
He Everybody 
has forgotten everything; there is no supper prepared for 
He very amiably 


complete con 
for the 


in 


1s 


fusion now to bring wine 
‘sleeping potion” by 


the 


She brings the 
becomes unconscious and 
he has killed another 


They place the body under 
yt ) 


man \ 


inquires if his son has already arrived 


him, no room ready for his reception 
insists upon sleeping upon the couch which he sees in the 
room and does so, despite the poor old doctor’s frantic 


efforts to prevent him. In wonderment at the peculiar 
actions of the family the merchant of Bologna falls to 
sleep. Later Columbine comes with her scissors to cut 


away the canopy and remove the body of the supposed 
dead man. She wakens Signor Pantalon. Lelio resus 
citates. General recognitions and explanations follow 
and all ends happily 

® A ® 


Miss Celia Ungeheuer, a pupil of Emma Heckle, sang 


at a concert March 14 given for the benefit of the Dea 
conesses Hospital. Miss Alice Heckle was the accom 
panist. 
©®A® 
Miss Estelle Kripner, a pupil of Emma Heckle, will 
give a song recital March 26 in Norwood for the benefit 
of the Methodist Church 


©A® 


The second soiree musicale of The Cable Company was 
given in their elegant warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Temple, 
Tuesday evening, March 12. It was attended by a large 


audience, and participants in an enjoyable program wer« 


the following: Manager H. T. Hanmer, tenor; Joseph 
Surdo, violinist; Miss Ada Ruhl, soprano; Signor P. F 
del Campiglio, S. Winston Coffman, Mrs. Harry G 
Miller J. A. Homan 


Concert at Popular Prices. 


ENRY WOLFSOHN announces a combination con 

cert for Easter Sunday evening, April 7, in Carnegi« 
Hall, at popular prices, when the following distinguished 
to be heard, for the first time this season at a 


Jean 


artists are 


Fritz Kreisler, violinist, and 


A selected orchestra will assist 


popular concert 
Gérardy, ‘cellist 
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Ludwig Breitner’s Concert. 


UDWIG BREITNER, the pianist, gave a concert at 
Mendelssohn Hall last Saturday night, at which he 

was assisted by the Bendix String Quartet. The rather 
unfamiliar Trio by Schumann in G minor, for piano, vio 
lin and ’cello, was played by the Messrs. Breitner, Bendix 


and Schulz in a manner that called forth appreciative ap 


plause from those who understand such musi The audi 


ence was a musical one, and the entire program arranged 
for the evening was one calculated to win the approval of 


those educated in the higher branches of the art 


By special request Messrs. Breitner and Bendix played 
the Schutt Suite for piano and \v n, which Mr. and Mrs 
Breitner played at their recital in Mendelssohn Hall earlier 
in the season 

Another work played on Saturday night rarely heard 1 
New York was the Sgambati Quintet in F mino r pi 
ano and string quartet. The movements—Allegro ma not 
troppo, Vivacissimo, Andante sostenuto and Allegro 
moderato con variazioni—are strikingly different, and 


throughout a tragic note pervades this powerful chamber 


music work. Mr. Breitner’s sincere art and musicianly 
nterpretations at the pian und a ready sympathy wit! 
the other performers, and this fraternal “oneness” was 

lost upon the listeners 

A Serrano Pupil. 

ISS JACOBI pupil of Carlos A. de Serrano 
teacher of Charlotte Maconda, is a young woman 
who is attracting attention by her singing. Her recent ap 


pearance at the Cosmopolitan WHospital Society concert 


brought forth the following criticism 





* * Miss Jacobi also gave Tschaikowsk Arc,” and 
n er plea g te : \ ! 
n neert stage rk v < nar 
‘ gr r She has fir iramat prar { great power, over 
which she has periex nte Her selections that evening showed 
er to be rtist, knowing wel r t r and having th« 
bilit € € ivantage le istrating that 
ssessed a fine techr kr x f r singing. 5 
as pleasing per and appe ce ] rk btained 
for her much applause from the rge audience present Miss Jacob 
i er ccessf e well-known \ aM ‘ 
Serrar f this cit York Advanc« 
Newark Societies Will Remain. 
*“HE United Singing Societic f Newark, N. J cl 
were incensed at the decisior the judges 
last Saengerfest and threatened to resign from the North 
eastern Saengerbund, have relented ar ted te mait 
in the “bund.” It is hard for our German fellow citizen 
to forego the frolic of the tri-annual “fest.” They and 
their families look forward to the Saengerfest held once 
every three years with religious enthusiasm. The anger 
_and indignation which usually follows the awarding o 
prizes are forgotten in a few months, and the peacemakers 
come forward and unite the warring factions 


Blanche Duffield’s Success in Chicago. 











ISS BLANCHE DUFFIELD’S success at the Audi 
torium, Chicago, with Sousa’s Band, was one of the 
most emphatic hits of the evening After the singing of 
Sousa’s new waltz song, “Where Is Love,” she was en 
thusiastically encored and recalled the third time after het 
encore. She was finally obliged to give another encor: 
The Chicago Daily Gazette, of March 16, says 
‘Miss Blanche Duffield, the soprano, came in for het 
share of the honors that were bestowed. Her rendition 
of the new soprano sol Where Is Love,’ by Sousa 
elicited several encores, an s] was one of the decided 
hits of the evening.”’ 
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FEMIL LIEBLING 


Discusses 


Leopold Godowsky. 


R. GODOWSKY’S recitals last week pre- 
sented many startling features. This com- 
paratively young man, of whom a local 
critic sagely observes that he cannot be 

called great because his success has been only recent, but 
who nevertheless retired one night at Berlin after his con- 
cert to awake the next morning bright and early (like the 
late Lord Byron) to find himself famous, dazzles, startles, 
delights and satisfies. He shatters all previous idols, and 
does some piano playing which Liszt himself never con- 
ceived of, and the old man had a good deal of that sort of 
thing up his clerical sleeves. 

Mr. Godowsky, in his specialties, has no predecessors, 
and it is a question whether he is likely to have successors. 
Weitzman designated Tausig as the last of the virtuosi, but 
yet they kept coming with unfailing regularity, differing in 





many ways, but agreeing in their wealth of hair, and all 
of them bearing the trade mark of some famous teacher. 
This man disdains everything that smacks of sensational- 
ism, and brings no references from Vienna. He is quiet, 
calm,. concrete, reposeful; no wonder then that his inter- 
pretation of a Beethoven sonata is full of plastic beauty. 
It would be interesting to ascertain his evolution and 
gradual development, for surely there must have been one. 
Did he conceive of those marvelous Chopin study arrange- 
ments because he could play them, or did he learn to 
master them after they had been written? As for his “Invi 
tation a la Valse,” four pianolas playing simultaneously 
could not have accomplished what these ten inspired digits 
executed. It would be idle to animadvert upon Mr. 
Godowsky’s technical apparatus, sufficient then to merely 
observe that “‘seeing is believing’? does not apply in his 
case; one sees, hears and then doubts the evidence of one’s 
senses. His work is profoundedly impressive from _ its 
genuine artistic quality. He plays with convincing author- 
ity, keen insight and perfect judgment of tonal effects. 
His personal effacement is singular; the pewter gods of 
the gallery possess no attraction for him; in fact, he caters 
to no one. The feast is spread, enjoy it if you can. 

He sets a new pace and opens new possibilities (sic!) 
No one can claim to rank with him until they have success- 
fully passed the ordeal of duplicating his programs; until 
that is done he will continue to occupy an isolated position 
in the realm of piano playing. 

He neither pounds nor tickles the piano. He is not a 
pianissimist, yet knows the value of contrast, and when his 
mighty left hand begins its work it does colossal execution. 
The program contains no Liszt rhapsodies; it is the public 
which rhapsodizes ; the hall is not darkened when he plays; 
he is not boomed before hand; he makes no advances to the 
public; it is ideal art pure and simple. 

What will he do with it? Saphir, the Viennese wit, 
called Dreyschock the “Doctor beider Rechte’; this praise 
is more than merited by this master, whose hands, fingers 
and wrists are absolutely equally developed. If Godowsky 
desires to make a popular success in a financial way and 
divert a perceptible amount of the circulating medium to 
his coffers he will have to be exploited better in a com- 
mercial sense. He needs a skillful manager, and will have 
to present different programs. The general public is not 
interested in contrapuntal intricacies, and a thing has to 
look difficult to seem so. This little giant tosses cannon 
balls around as if they were eggshells, and the public takes 
them for hen fruit. But when Godowsky descends from 
his present attitude of uncompromising severity he will not 
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be the same Godowsky. This seer is destined to give us 
the last five Beethoven sonatas as they have never been 
played, and to solve problems which so far have never been 
approached. 

The audience was remarkable for its absentees; the local 
management had neglected to secure a list of fashionable 
patronesses for the occasion, limiting it to the narrow con- 
fines of a concert, and not expanding it to the dignity of a 
function, hence the Chicago Amateur Club and Lake Shore 
Drive “sassiety” people were conspicuously elsewhere, and 
yet the daily press had generously praised the remarkable 
quality of this man’s art, which has given the present cen- 
tury some hard nuts to crack, and commended him who 
so successfully explores what a Partingtonian friend of 
mine calls “the Terra Cotta.” 

His work possesses the same finish and stands as close 
inspection as a Meissonier painting; it is grim and seri- 
ous. One hears people observe that difficulties do not exist 
for him—they do, but he toys with them, and there is that 
restfulness with which we used to see Blondin cook ome- 
lets while located on a tightrope at dazzling height, 
whereas, with lesser lights, we are tempted to exclaim 
“taut de bruit pour une omelette.” 

To go to Berlin and appear in recital is something like 
entering the lion’s den, or walking up to the cannon’s 
mouth when it is in operation. The average Berlin critic 
eats a pianist at breakfast, dines off another, and with 
characteristic Teutonic abstinence enjoys some five or six 
other meals during the day, and Godowsky, though not as 
succulent as the average missionary, would just have fur- 
nished a delicious salad for Otto Lessman, but, lo and be- 
hold, the whole savory (and unsavory) lot of them became 
like cooing doves, and exhausted their laudatory adjec- 
tives. This little, great man, this artist “sans peur et sans 
reproche,” did the trick successfully, and disarmed all the 
“harmies” of Europe. 

Where did he learn it? Nowhere! That sort of thing is 
not acquired, it is the evidence of a new creative force. I 
doubt whether he will, what the Germans call “Schule 
machen.” To found a school assumes the possibility of 
successful followers; to accomplish similar results would 
presuppose the same exceptional mental activity, indom 
itable perseverance (in his case a racial prerogative and 
characteristic) and similar technical attributes. 

His playing creates for the listener that mysterious at 
mosphere, which is only near when the high priests of art 
proclaim the true gospel. He has at one stride placed him- 
self at the head, and the greatest of his confréres willingly 
do him homage, and he who pleases his peers need look 
no further. A slightly altered quotation from Goethe will 
best state the case: 

“Das Unbegreifliche—Hier wirds Ereigniss; 
Das Unbeschreibliche—Hier ist es gethan.” 
As for the “Ewig Weibliche”—never mind. 
Emit LIEsBiine. 





H. Whitney Tew’s Success in England. 


WING to the many demands on H. Whitney Tew in 
England next winter, when his engagements will 
include a tour in January and February with Emma Ne- 
vada, the distinguished basso has decided that he must 
change his plans and make his promised visit to America 
in October, November and December, 1901. He has re- 
cently returned to London, having appeared successfully 
with other prominent artists in Mr. Vert’s numerous per- 
formances of “In a Persian Garden At their London 
residence, 43 Lancaster road, Belsize Park, N. W., Mr. 
and Mrs. Tew have arranged to hold a reception on March 
31, at which event Liza Lehmann’s “Daisy Chain” will 
be sung by Miss Estey, Madame McKenzie, Gregory 
Hast and the host. Leonard Borwick and Pécskai, an 
Hungarian violinist, will contribute solos. 
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Mme. Caroline Clarke Bartlett will sing for the Thurs- 
day Morning Club this week. The dramatic soprano will 
give a recital at Academy Hall, Salem, Mass., on May 1, 
at which she will be assisted by Heinrich Schuecker, harp 
ist, and Stephen Townsend, baritone. 

Miss Edith F. Castle, of Boston, who is studying in 
Florence, Italy, with Signor Vannuccini, has the position 
of the solo soprano at the American Episcopal Church in 
that city. 

Carl Faelten gave his eleventh recital in the series of 
standard piano works in Steinert Hall last Monday even- 
ing before a large and appreciative audience. Mr. Faelten’s 
scholarly performances were heartily applauded. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Presto, D major; Allegro Moderato, 
D minor; Pastorale, F major; Capriccio, D major, Scar- 
latti; Sonata, B flat major, op. 22, Beethoven; Prelude, D 
minor, op. 28, No. 24; Impromptu, F sharp major, op. 36; 
Mazurka, F sharp minor, op. 6, No. 1, Chopin; Prelude, 
E flat major, op. 23, No. 4; Barcarolle, G major, op. 45; 
Etude de Concert, C major, op. 23, No. 2, Rubinstein. 

Thursday evening, March 14, the Chelsea Musical So 
ciety gave a concert at the Academy of Muisc. G. W. F. 
Reed conducted. 
soprano; Miss Lucie Tucker, contralto; Bruce W. Hobbs, 
tenor, and F. R. Grant, basso. Miss Alfa Small accom- 


The soloists were Miss Gertrude Miller, 


panied. 
The program follows: 
The Shepherd oe fave wens 


; Moszkowski 
los by Miss ‘Miller at Mr. ‘Hobbs. 


The Water ener. jubedSeSgsssdoesinseecensédeves Rubinstein 
(For ladies’ voices.) 
Solo by Miss Tucker. 
Songs 
Disappointment I = = =—hlo 
Swallows pas aehiaienbned Tne 


My Own Dear Love Chaminade 


Se We, Sic 6. ccc ccevinscvcnsyetss cents cccegeeees .. Dvorak 
Aria, Onaway, Awake Beloved! (from Hiawatha).. 
Mr. Hobbs. 


-Coleridge-Taylor 





is MTTTTLTTITETLT TTT ee paddecscebincnacconaen 
(For men’s voices. % 
Solo by Mr, Grant. 
Songs 
Serenade ‘ piependéuaceeugeebesespecueet . Strauss 
BEER ddsdvowctddctadcsnicokdcnevieodsac Snieeeness Chadwick 
The Years at the Spring... ccccccccsccceccces -seeeeeMrs. Black 
Miss Tucker. 
Ce . , . nvr ccvucevsedamaingabvesbneesesn Tschaikowsky 


The Curfew Bell. A cantata by Frank L ynes, poem by Rosa H. Thorpe 
Solos by Miss Miller, Miss Tucker, Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Grant. 
The Yale-Harvard concert last Wednesday evening was 

largely attended. The personnel of the Harvard musical 

clubs follows: 
GLEE CLUB. 

First Tenors—S. D. France, ’02; H. C. Hawkins, ’or; 
R. C. Paige, ’03; A. S. Proudfoot, ’02; N. K. Wilcox, 04; 
R. A. Wood, ’03. 

Second Tenors—P. Dana, ’04; J. R. Howard, ’04; E. W. 
C. Jackson, ’04; G. Lawton, 04; W. Wadsworth, ’o2; C. S. 
Walker, ’oz. 

First Basses—A. V. Baird, ’04; S. Baird, ’03; R. Inglis, 
03; C. W. Jaynes, ’o1; D. M. Spratt, ’or; C. O. Swain, 
1L; M. J. Tobey, 

Second Basses—D. D. L. McGrew, 03; J. A. Field, ’03; 
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W. A. Frost, ’o1; B. H. Peirce, ’o2; H. L. Movius, ’02; 


J. C. Rowley, ’oz2. 
MANDOLIN CLUB. 

First Mandolins—H. Bartlett, 04; N. C. Foot, ’03; F. F. 
Hedemann, ’o02; C. L. Perkins, 03; W. S. Wait, 

Second Mandolins—P. H. Allen, ’04; W. H. Child, ’o2; 
L. B. Cummings, ’o3. 

Third Mandolins—C. Aldrich, 'o2; G. H. Dowse, ’03; 
D. K. James, '03; A. W. Huguley, ’03; J. H. Tuckerman, 
04. 

Guitars—L. T. Brown, ’03; E. R. Davol, ’o2; H. E 
Holbrook, ’03; A. B. Parson, 03; W. C. Titcomb, ’04; A 
Wait, ’04; C. A. Wells, ’02; E. B. Van Winkle, ’03 

Violin—C. S. Walker, ’oz. 

’Cello—P. M. Brown, ’o2. 


BANJO CLUB. 

Banjeaurines—H. W. Eliot, oz; F. F. Hedemann, ’02; 

F. G. Stanley, 1M.; H. D. Stickney, 'o2; W. K. S. Thomas, 
K. N. Washburn, ’03 

Banjos—M. E. Adler, '03; M. S. Bartlett, ’04; A. E 
Corbin, ’02; F. B. Ely, ’04; C. A. Peters, ’o1; A. B. Tay 
lor, 04; H. H. Yarington, 3Dv. 

Guitars—L. T. Brown, '03; F. B. M. Cady, ’03; E. R 
Davol, ‘oz; A. B. Parson, ’03; F. H. Poor, '03; C. G 
Wells, ’o2 

Mandola—G. H. Dowse, '03 

The concert at the Riverdale Casino, Brookline, last 
Tuesday evening (March 12), attracted many music lovers 
This was the program: 

Andalusian Song Paul Puget 


Mrs. Lovell and Mrs. Hartmann 


Fantaisie DeBeriot 


Master Herman Goldstein 
Venetian Boat Song . Tosti 
Nearest and Dearest Caricciolo 
Mrs. Lovell and Miss Cecile Lovell 


Lieti Signor (Huguenots Meyerbeer 


Mrs. Hartmann 


Le Reveil Oiseaux S. Goldstein 
Master Herman Goldstein 
L'Eté Chaminade 
Mrs Lovell 
Love Me or Not Sacchi 
My Lady's Eyes Clayton Johns 


Mrs. Hartmann 
Roses (with violin obligato) 
Mrs. Lovell and Miss Cecile I ell 
Duet from Semiramide Rossini 
Mrs. Lovell and Mrs. Hartmann 


Oscar Weil 


The night after the concert the members of the Casino 
gave a musicale for the women of their families. The 
Pierian Sodality of Harvard University, assisted by P. L 
Fish, baritone, and the Oxford String Quartet, contributed 
the following program: 
Overture, La Souveraine Herman 
Peer Gynt . Grieg 

Ase’s Tod 
Anitra’s Tanz. 
Baritone solo 


Selections from San Toy —_ 7 ee 

Andante from Fourth Sonata Mozart 
Quartet and Mr. Ellison 

Entr’acte from Migmon...........2.ccccccccessceccevecscesecess Thomas 

Quartet. 

.. Lanner 

Wagner 


Waltz, Die Schénbrunner 
Traiime, Gedicht nach Tristan und Isolde 

Trumpet obligato by L. R. Steere. 
TD. sesdccccss< sone 
Mr. Fish 
Selections from Faust... Gounod 
Fair Harvard. 

A free concert, under the auspices of the Boston Music 
Commission, was given on March 12 at the Hancock 
School, on Parmenter street. An orchestra, under John 
W. Crowley’s direction, played, and besides there were 
zither solos by Carl Behr and baritone solos by P. Fiu- 
mara. 

The Bendix String Quartet, of New York, and Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, the pianist and composer, will give a 
recital at Steinert Hall Wednesday afternoon, March 20. 


Carl V. Lachmund, 


a ARL V. LACHMUND, the well-known con- 
CS ductor of the Women’s String Orchestra, and 
Oe director of the Lachmund Conservatory of 

Music, first became prominent through his in- 
teresting articles from Bayreuth on the initial performances 
of “Parsifal.” The articles from Mr. Lachmund’s pen 
were published in a New York paper. One of this popular 
musician’s pleasantest recollections is his meeting with 
Wagner and enjoying a social hour with the greatest of 
modern composers, at which as all good Germans do, the 
conversation was accompanied with festive clinking of 
glasses of wine. 

Mr. Lachmund was then studying at Weimar with Liszt, 


under whose guidance he spent three years, and who ex 





Cart V. LAcHMUND 


tended a feeling of friendship to the young American that 
went beyond the interest in a pupil, as may be inferred 
from an interesting and homelike photograph taken of 
both in the master’s garden. Many happy hours were 
spent at Liszt's home, where, as an after dinner amuse- 
ment, some new compositions would be tried “a quatre 
mains.” Of this Mr. Lachmund relates: “Of course, my 
nervous awe at such times was the source of some stupid 
blunders, but Liszt was always kindly indulgent with me 
then.’ 

When Mr 
Liszt paid him the unusual compliment to play some 
solos, unasked, of course, for not even the grand duke, 
it was said, would ask Liszt to play. When the master 
felt agreeably inclined he would go to the piano and play, 
unasked, an occurrence that always caused a sensation, 
for it did not happen often. Referring to Lachmund’s 
playing of the difficult Schumann Toccata, the Weimar 
daily paper states that Liszt, who was present, remarked: 

“Bravo; very well played, and excellently phrased.” 

This good opinion he later emphasized in a testimonial 


Lachmund gave his musicale at Weimar 


given to Mr. Lachmund, the original autograph of which 


is now highly cherished. Translated, it reads: 
“Herewith allow me to recommend Mr. Carl Lach 
mund, who, however, will recommend himself the best by 
reason of his distinguished abilities as a practical and 
Lachmund’s first teachers 


Jensen and Kiel 


theoretical musiciar.” Mr. 
were Moszkowski, the Scharwenkas, 
( Paderewski's teacher in theory) , 

Lachmund has won fame as a piano teacher He has 
pupils from Minnesota, Alabama and other States Wes 
and South, not to omit residents of New York who ar: 
studying with him. 

Among Lachmund’s professional students several hay 
achieved noteworthy public success, having played with or 
chestras in New York and other cities. Mr. Lachmund 
has always interested himself in aiding worthy pupils in 
beginning their careers as teachers. 

Space does not permit a review of Lachmund’s comp: 
sitions. Some of his best known works have been produced 
under the baton of Theodore Thomas, the late Antor 
Seidl and other eminent conductors. The critics in se\ 
eral cities have commended Lachmund and his comp 
tions and all that needs to be added here is to reprodu 


the following brief newspaper extracts: 


‘A decidedly effective work,” Boston Globe ‘} f 
original conceits,”” Chicago Times; “A melodious worl 
that displays originality,” New York Sun 

As conductor Mr. Lachmund has shown his metal in 


making the Women’s String Orchestra a society of forty 
young professional women so successful and deservedly 


popular in New York. This organization, his large piano 


class and the duties at his successful conservatory in West 
Eighty-fifth street make him one of the busiest musicians 


in New York 


Wagner. 


A Critical (?) Estimate! 


FEW weeks ago I listened to “Der 
ungen,” by one R. Wagner, who is now, I believe 


Ring des N 


dead. After listening to the work attentively I feel comps 
tent of composing a most brilliant essay on the subject, “The 
Supremacy of Brass Instruments Over the Human Voic« 
or, the Dynamic Relation of a Moving Freight Train 


Bellowing Cows.”” To be sure Macaulay says never to us« 
more than seven words in a title, but as this subj« 
three times bigger than any Macaulay ever attempted | 


feel justified in using the twenty-one words 


In order to fully inform myself I have spent the 


tervening between the performances and the present in the 
wilds of Jersey, and am therefore able to state that nine 
times out of nine and a half the freight trains are about 


four fs to the cows’ three. It takes therefore, but a simple 


example in multiplication to arrive at the conclusion that 
Wagner, when he wished, could always drown the voice 
with the orchestra 
And Walter Damrosch most ably 


The respective merits (or otherwise) of the 


And he nearly always wished (this) 
assisted in this regard 
interpreter 
of this grand music need hardly be mentioned. Every 
thinking man knows the depths from which music, in this 
country, may never rise. We talk of this great country as 
the greatest country, but music, I tell you, is on a pretty 
low level here. This can only be remedied by untiring 
efforts on the part of sincere and competent men The 
public is not without its share of the blame, but the 
remedy can only come in the above mentioned manner 
Get at it then, ye men, capable! There is a great work 
Will you do it? 

I must stop now and write an article for the “Unmusical 
Monthly ” It shall be called “Which Is Worst a Voice 
less Singer, a Colorless Picture or ene Cakes 
Without Maple Syrup?” ___ Roser W. 


for you. 


Forcier 
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SAN FRANCISCO, February 11, 1901. 


HE recital given by H. B. Pasmore’s pupils at Sher- 
man, Clay & Co.’s Hall on Tuesday evening drew a 
large audience that crowded the room to its utmost capac- 
ity, standing room being almost at a premium. The recital 
was of great interest not only on account of the pupils who 
appeared, but also from the fact that Mr. Pasmore’s three 
talented children were heard in ensemble work and that 
many of Mr. Pasmore’s compositions were on the program, 


which is here given: 


art song, A Summer Song H. B. Pasmore 
Pupils’ Chorus of thirty-five voices 
Pate BG ci ccesecccescccccinccpissscncvesesseseuseses H. B. Pasmore 
Allegro (Work Andante (Sorrow and Hope) 
Allegro Vivace (Play). 
Mary, Susan and Dorothy Pasmore 
Delibes 


Song, Regrets eat Se 
(Cello obligato by Dorothy Pasmore. 


Miss Philomena Correa. 
Songs 
With Laughter and Loving and Sighing...... . Grieg 
Margaret’s Cradle Song iaaeare waa 
A Fair Vision ideas ; ‘ ee ere .Grieg 
Miss Zueletta Geery 
Song, Thou Brilliant Bird.. en ee Felicien David 
(Flute obligato by Elias M. Hecht.) 
Miss Beulah George 
The Star of Bethlehem............ eenesk ee H. B. Pasmore 
Tenor solo and chorus with harp (or piano) and organ 
accompaniment. At the piano, Miss Zueletta Geery; 
at the organ, Wallace A. Sabin. 
Robert Morrissey and Pupils’ Chorus. 
Aria, Fors e Lui (from La Traviata)............. ? eT 
Mrs. Florence Wyman Gardner 
The Message (as a duet).. gE eaaia nS ade H. B. Pasmore 
Miss George and Miss Geery 
Bote, The TAO. ciccicesiccestécctcvenss - . Liszt 


Miss Adelaide Birchler 
Quartets.... , isones ; H. B. Pasmore 
When Stars Are in the Quiet Skies 
Here's a Health. 
Misses Beulah George, Anna Moore, Anne Obermuller and 
Adelaide Birchler 


d Marian’s Song S H. B. Pasmore 
Edward Cahill. 
Ihe Message (as a solo) ‘ H. B. Pasmore 
(With piano, violin and ‘cello accompanimenet.) 


Mrs, Edith Scott Basford 
Chorus, The Treasures of the Deep..............+: H. B. Pasmore 
Miss Zueletta Geery at the piano; Wallace A. Sabin at the organ 
Pupils’ Chorus 


“The Message,” which was given both as a solo and 


uet, is considered one of Mr. Pasmore’s best composi- 
tions, but where all were of such interest it is difficult to 
particularize. The work of the three young children is of 
a high order and may in fact be called wonderful when 
their ages are taken into consideration. There is no doubt 
that they have the making of artists, and that when their 
nusical education is completed they will take a prominent 
sition in the world of music They have frequently been 
eard in concerts in this city and vicinity, and on the 16th 
of the month will give the program before the Saturday 
Club of Sacramento, Miss Beulah George and Mr. Pas- 


re also appearing 


On Thursday evening the Musicians’ Club gave a con- 
cert at Sherman, Clay & Co.’s Hall. This club is com- 
posed of the leading musicians of this city and their public 
concerts are always largely attended, the invitations being 
in great demand. Mrs. Birmingham was the soloist, sing- 
ing a group of German songs and responding to insistent 
applause with an English song, ‘“My Love Is Like a Red, 
Red Rose.” The concerted numbers were given by E. W. 
Kent, Hother Wismer, Samuel Savannah, Conrad Fuehrer, 
Arthur Weiss, A. Rodemann, Dr. H. J. Stewart, Arthur 
Pickenschar. Fred. Maurer accompanied Mrs. Birming- 
ham. 


©®Aa® 


The program of the San Francisco Musical Club on 
Thursday morning was devoted to ballads and novelties. 
This is a club composed principally of young women, all 
enthusiastic in their work and striving for the best. Mrs. 
Oscar Cushing was the leader on Thursday and gave a 
highly interesting talk about the composers whose works 
were represented on the program, much time being devoted 
to Johann Loewe. The program was excellently given by 
Mrs. Cushing, Miss Florence Doane, Miss Ada Clement, 
Miss Helen Hagar, Mrs. Sidney Liebes and Walton Webb. 
This club meets every fortnight and the program next 
week will be ‘‘Treatment of Similar Subjects by Various 
Composers,” the meeting being in charge of Mrs. Deane. 


©A®O 


The juvenile pupils of Miss Eleanor C. Drew appeared 
in a recital at their teacher’s studio last week. 

Miss Jessie Foster, one of the younger teachers of the 
voice in this city, has taken a studio at Byron Mauzy’s on 
Post street. Miss Foster has been a careful student, and 
has sung in public with much success. 

Madame Carrefio’s first program is as follows: Fantasie, 
Mozart; Sonata, op. 31, No. 3, Beethoven; Nocturne, 
op. 62, No. 1; Etude in G flat, Barcarolle, Scherzo, op. 31. 
Chopin; Fantaisie. op. 17, Schumann; Nocturne, Tschai 
kowsky, “If I Were a Bird,” Henselt; “La Campanella,” 
Paganini- Liszt 

Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of Christ” will be sung for 
the first time in San Francisco by the choir of St. Dominic’s 
Church, Sunday evening, March 17, under the direction of 
Franklin Palmer. The soloists will be Miss Lilly Roeder, 
soprano; Miss E. V. McCloskey, contralto; J. F. Veaco, 
tenor, and Walton Webb, bass. 

Invitations have been issued by Mrs. Anna von Meyer- 
inck for the opening concert at the new recital hall ad 
joining the school, 841 Fulton street. This hall is for the 
especial use of the Von Meyerinck School, and is adapted 
for musical and dramatic performances. A program has 
been arranged for the opening concert in the new hall, and 
the participants will be Misses Boston, Cox, Craig, Fay, 
Feldheim, Friedlander, Gross, Heath and Cullen; Messrs. 
Horace Hanna, Friedlander, Dencke, Grobe, Althowe and 
Boronda 

Dr. H. J. Stewart, organist of Trinity Church, has been 


engaged for a series of organ recitals at the Buffalo Ex- 
hibition for the week of June 2. 

It is proposed to found a new Philharmonic Society, and 
a circular has been sent out by the committee of manage 
ment. About thirty musicians have responded to the in 
vitation. Mr. Rodemann, who was Mr. Scheel’s assistant, 
both here and in Philadelphia, has been secured as di 
rector. He intends to start with thirty or forty com 
petent amateurs, who will be required to attend weekly 
rehearsals, the conceris to be given under a patronage sys 
tem. The secretary is E. M. Hecht 


Alameda Notes, 


Ihe second concert of the Alameda Orchestral Society 
was given on Friday at the Unitarian church. 

Ralph Fisher has been engaged as bass of the quartet at 
the First Presbyterian Church 

The program for Ladies’ Night at the Unitarian Club 
on Wednesday evening will be given by Signor Abramoff, 
Harry Wood Brown, Alexander Stewart, B. Frank How 
ard, the music being supplementary to a lecture by the 
Chinese Consul-General, Mr. How Yow 

Mrs. Carroll Nicholson, contralto, and Lovell Lang- 
stroth were the soloists at the vesper service at the Uni 
tarian church yesterday. Next Sunday Samuel Adelstein 
and Thomas Greene will assist. 

John W. Metcalf's new song, “The Sunshine of Thine 
Eyes,” was on two programs given in Alameda on Sat 
urday afternoon 


Brooklyn Saengerbund Concert. 


HE Brooklyn Saengerbund, Louis Koemmenich con 
ductor, presented Hollaender’s tuneful operetta 
“Primanerliebe” last Sunday night at the clubhouse of the 
society, corner of Smith and Schermerhorn streets, Brook 
lyn. The singing was very spirited, under the magnetic 
baton of Koemmenich. The cast included Miss H. Koeln 
Miss E. Voss, Mrs. Dora E. Phillips, W. Bartels, M 
K6ppe, Miss J. Schiissler, Mrs. K. Treiss, Mrs. M 
Schiissler, Miss M. Pahland, Miss O. Hitzelberger, Miss 
C. Kalff, Miss A. Popp, Miss A. Rehn, Miss M. Seidel 
Miss L. Woelfle, Miss A. Soenigsen and Miss A. Thode. 
This miscellaneous concert program given before th« 
operetta consisted in choruses by the Saengerbund and th 
ladies’ branch of the society. Henry Bartels, baritone 
sang “Dio Possente,” from “Faust,” and William Bartels 
tenor, and Mrs. Dora Phillips, soprano, sang a new duet 
“Der K6nigsohn und die Schaferin,” by Raillard 
The Brooklyn Saengerbund will give a concert under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute on April 17, and 
the principal works to be sung at this concert will be 
“Schlachtgesang,” by Richard Strauss, and “Am Spinn 
radchen,” by L. V. Saar. Mr. Saar has dedicated his com 


position to the Brooklyn Saengerbund 


J Lewis Browne. 

J LEWIS BROWNE, of Atlanta, recently inaugurated 

e the large organ in St. John’s Church, Montgomery, 
Ala., playing a representative program to an audience that 
entirely filled the large nave. The Montgomery Advertiser 
in an extended notice of the recital, gives to Mr. Browne 
highest praise, both as executant and musician. The same 
program was presented at Brenan College, Gainesville, Ga 
a few days later by this noted Southern organist. Apropos 
of Mr. Browne, his most recent sacred song, “Evermore 
and Evermore,” the words from “Prudentius,” has just 
been issued in two keys by the John Church Company 
This melodious and broadly treated composition, with violin 
and ‘cello obligato, promises to do as well for composer 
and publishers as the same writer’s ““O Paradise,” which 
has become a standard sacred solo. Other new publications 
(John Church Company) composed by J. Lewis Browne 
“Tantum Ergo” 


are three short anthems, “O Salutaris,” 
(Latin and English text), and “Far From My Heavenly 


Home.” All three of the above named are spontaneously 


melodious and are artistically harmonized 
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4230 Regent Square, March 16, 1901. } 
N the concert of the Philadelphia Symphony Society 
Mr. Scheel demonstrated once more the fact that 
he possesses that admirable quality of a conductor, 
It was surprising 





absolute control of his men. 
that so large a body of amateurs should respond so spon- 
taneously to their leader. If the performance on Wednes- 
day night left something to be desired in the intonation, 
notably in the woodwind and brass, the defect was, in a 
measure, made less obnoxious by the brilliancy of tone 
and energy of the strings 

The program consisted of overture, “Si j’etais Roi,” 
Adam; “Lenore” Symphony, Raff; violin soli, Air, Gold- 
mark; Hungarian Dances, Brahms-Joachim; pieces for 
string orchestra, “Abendlied,” Odcrtling; “La Toupie,” 
“Farfalla,” Sauret, 
and orchestral number, “A Summer Night,” Waldteufel 

A glance at the above shows that Mr. Scheel seems un- 


Gillet; violig soli, Romance, Faure; 


able to avoid the pitfall that assumes the shape of lengthy 
programs. I was obliged to leave early on account of 


another concert, but I know that at 9:45 p. m. they still 


had three numbers to perform 

The soloist of the evening was Miss Olive Mead, a 
talented young violinist, although at present she lacks 
temperament, chiefly noticeable in the Hungarian Dances, 
her firm, round tone was a pleasure to hear. 

The other concert of the same evening was that of the 
Fortnightly Club, given in testimonial to Paul O. Volk- 
mann 

The audience accorded the members of the club the 
Miss Kathryn Mc- 
Guckin, contralto, and Miss G. Kepplemann, violinist, as- 
sisted the club, and added considerably to the evening's 


ns M ss McGuckin sang 


‘Bedouin Love Song,” which is admira- 


hearty applause they richly deserved 


enjoyment Among the selecti: 
was Chadwick's 
bly calculated to display the rich, deep notes, of our favor- 
ite contralto 

In her numbers Miss Kepplemann showed us the sym- 
pathetic side of her temperament, which we see less fre- 
quently, as Miss Kepplemann’s soli are usually chosen 

id cal skill 


with the view of displaying her techni 
The pupils of Henry Gordon Thunder gave a recital 





at his residence this afternoon. Owing to the number 
of pupils to be heard the program was quite long, but 
at no time was there an uninteresting moment; if the 
pupil was a beginner one’s interest was kept alive by the 
contemplation of the good work begun; while the more 
advanced pupils all played with the excellent style and deli- 
cate phrasing which characterize their master’s playing 
Several good voices were also heard, among which may 
be mentioned that of Mrs. J. B. Smith, Miss Elizabeth 
Magee, Miss E, Tuttle, Mrs. Charles Bickham, Francis 
Dooner and Charles A. Griffiths 
afternoon Miss Kathryn C. Mc- 


and Miss Josepha Macomb will give a 


On next Saturday 
Guckin, contralto, 


Elsa Marshall, 
. . Soprano. 
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Brahms recital at Mr. Thunder’s house. The program is 
most interesting; Miss McGuckin’s name in itself prom- 
ises that the songs will be well sung; while the fact that 
Miss Macomb at the pupils’ recital this afternoon proved 
to be gifted with a highly musical temperament adds 
greatly to the anticipations of coming pleasure. 

Before this letter returns to Philadelphia in its printed 
form the Boston Symphony Orchestra will have given its 
two final concerts of this season. At the first, on Mon- 
day night, Leopold Godowsky will play Liszt’s Con- 
certo in A major, No. 2, the orchestral numbers being 
Schumann's E flat major Symphony, a Symphonic Poem 
by César Franck and the “Benvenuto Cellini’ Overture, 
On Wednesday night Alwin Schroeder will be 
Schubert's 


Serlioz. 
heard in D’Albert’s Violoncello Concerto 
C major Symphony and Dvorak’s Overture to “Otello” 
will be the other two numbers. 

Miss Minnie Tracey, assisted by the well-known ’cellist, 
Louis Blumenberg, will give a song recital at Mrs 
Charles Whelen’s residence on the afternoon of March 


29 at 3 p. m DomINGA LyncH SOUDER. 


A Virgil Recital in Orange, N. J. 
ISS BESSIE BENSON, Master Miner Walden 


Gallup and little Beatrice Pollak, from Mrs. 


Virgil’s piano school, played a charming recital for the 
benefit of the Swedenborgian Church, at the Shepard 
School of Music, 470 Main street. 

The recital hall, which accommodates about 300 people, 
was filled to overflowing with a refined and interested 
audience, which listened to the program with evident 


satisfaction and pleasure 





tic 





The players were at their best. Miss Benson’s arti 
playing always delights her audiences in New York, and 
was equally pleasing to th: people in Orange. Her num- 
bers were by Tschaikowsky, MacDowell and Liszt, and 
gave her ample opportunity to display her fine execution 


and her unusual dramatic and emotional abi 





Little Beatrice Pollak is a wonderful child, who has a 
fine musical temperament and intellect. She plays in a 
most artistic manner, and is at the same time accurate 
She has a large repertory, and on this occasion played 
works by Dennée, Grieg, Haydn, Chopin and Schultz- 
Weida. 

Master Miner Walden Gallup did himself and the oc- 
Mendels- 
sohn and Scarlatti. He has breadth of tone, as well as 


delicacy, while his earnestness and appreciation of the 


casion honor by his masterly playing of Bach, 


compositions he is playing never fail to bring the audi 


ence into sympathy with him and the music he interprets 
This was demonstrated at the close of the recital, when 
Mrs. Virgil stepped to the platiorm and gave a descrip- 
tion of her new Tekniklavier and how it shortened the 
work of mastering piano technic Master Miner then 
illustrated technical work on the Tekniklavier and piano, 
showing speed, clearness and accuracy in scale and ar- 
peggio playing at the rate of 1,000 notes per minute. 
After which both he and little Beatrice played the Tekni- 
klavier, and then repeated it on the piano, to illustrate 
the advantage of memorizing without tone. Mrs. Virgil's 
remarks were listened to with close attention, and 
acquiescence was expressed to the practical ideas ad- 


vanced 
Bach’s “ Passion Music.” 


: performance of Bach’s “Passion Music,” which 
is to be sung here on Tuesday evening, April 2, in 
Carnegie Hall, by the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, under 
the direction of Walter Henry Hall, should in all respects 
show the visiting choral society at its best. On the even 
ing of March 27 they are to sing this same oratorio at a 
public concert in Brooklyn, with the assistance of the 
same artists who are to sing it here 


OHN BAYLEY, 
ducted the Queen’s Own Rifles Band, of Toron 


to, has resigned and will shortly leave the city 





His friends are preparing a farewell concert in his 
henor, and Messrs. R. Gourlay and H. F. Strickland have 
taken charge of prelin nary arrangements As a result of 
Mr. Bayley’s departure the band will probably be reor- 
ganized, and it is rumored that a ner member, Herbert 
L. Clarke, who is now one of Sousa’s cornetists, will be 


appointed director. 





On March 8 the program presented by Professor Gou 
let’s Symphony Orchest: n Windsor Hall, Montreal, in- 
cluded three movements Mozart’s G minor Symphony 


Miss Razina, harpist, was the s 


J H Lauer has been ap] yinted Horace W 


Reyner’s 


successor as organist at tl Church of St. James the 
Apostle, Montreal. Mr. Reyner is now organist at Doug 
las Methodist Church, in the same city 

Amedee Tremblay giving a ser f organ recitals at 


the Basilica, Ottawa 


On the evening of M 7p s of J. D. A. Tripp 
gave an artistic piano recital in the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music Hall. The s, all of whom played from 





1 included Miss Emma Zoellner, i 
Rowntree, Miss Edith Mason and Frank Austen. Par 


ticularly successful piano numbers were the Wagner-Bras 
sin “Magic Fire Scene”; Sonata, op. 7, Grieg; Etude 


“Mignonne,” Schuett; Nocturne n B flat. Paderewski, 
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1 recitals in the Montreal Art Gallery Mme 
Helen H ypekirk, pianist, ar ] J 4. Saucier, vocalist, took 
part, the date being March 5 For her fourth event Miss 


engaged Mrs. Dorothy Harvey, soprano, of New 








: Edgar Birch’s direction the Ottawa Choral 
Society gave a successful performance of Coleridge Tay- 
lor’s “Hiawatha” on March 7, the soloists being Mrs 
Fish-Griffin, Ian Jackson and Dr. Carl Dufft 


those present were Lady Laurier and Sir Louis Davies 


Among 


On March 26 the organization will give “In a Persian 
Garden.’ 
Miss Nellie Janes, contralto, of Toronto, will shortly 


continue her vocal studies in New York 


March 4 was the date of the Matinee Musicale’s eighth 


uiternoon concert in Lincoln, Neb 
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T HE pretentious announcements made by a cer- 

tain baritone seem to indicate that as he can- 
not draw a half house at regular prices on week 
days he hopes to draw a full house at half prices on 
Sundays. Better give free recitals and be done 
with it! 


N another page will be found an interesting 
article by Emil Liebling, of Chicago, the 
subject being Leopold Godowsky and his piano 
playing. Mr. Liebling, as Heine said of Theophile 
Gauthier, is “always original,” as will be discovered 
upon reading this article. 


EAN DE RESZKE has not been in the best of 
health during the past fortnight, for what with 
his troublesome throat and the illness of his brother, 
Edouard, this great tenor’s spirits could not have 
been of the highest. However, the brothers are im- 
proving and both were to have appeared in yester- 
day’s “Siegfried.” 
ATURALLY Mr. Grau will spend any quan- 
tity of money on the production of Reyer’s 
“Salammbo,” admittedly a third rate opera, rather 
than furbish up the musty scenery of “Tristan” and 
“The Ring.” Even that “antique” Meyerbeer’s 
‘L’Africaine” was given a revival last week with a 
high priced cast. But not Jean de Reszké, Cam- 
panari, Plangon or Breval could impart vitality to 
its old bones. 
E should all be glad to welcome Edvard Grieg, 
the distinguished Norwegian composer, 
when he visits America; but will he? And if he 
does come we hope that he will not conduct his 
rather ineffectual, pretty, spineless, incidental music 
to Ibsen’s poetic play, “Peer Gynt.” Grieg’s songs, 
minor piano pieces and his A minor piano Concerto 
are well worth exploiting; but in larger forms, 
especially with orchestra, this composer—‘Men- 
delssohn in sealskins” Hanslick calls him—is weak 
and imitative. And he knows this, for he has writ- 
ten comparatively little for orchestra, and even that 
little smells of Wagner. Yet if his health permits, 
a visit from Dr. Grieg and his charming wife would 
be an event in the musical world of America. 


As a result of the definite action taken by the board of 
directors at the meeting held last week, the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra is to continue, and Frank Van der 
Stucken is to continue as conductor. Mr. Van der Stuck- 
en’s work as conductor has shown him to be fitted for 
the place, and his salary being assured by Mrs. C. P. 
Taft’s offer of $5,000 a year, they offered him the leader- 
ship for the ensuing six years—New York Times. 

OW that Mr. Van der Stucken is to remain in 
Cincinnati as the conductor of the Symphony 
concerts in that city, combined efforts should be 
made to place the Cincinnati May Festival under 
his control in order to insure its complete artistic 
success in the future. All local differences should 
be put aside for this purpose and the local musicians 
should be secured to co-operate with Mr. Van der 
Stucken for the benefit of the festivals in the future. 


ALVE in a new role? Incredible! She has 
stuck to Carmen, Santuzza, Ophelia and Mar- 
guerite for so many years that the announcement of 
her approaching appearance in De Lara’s “Messa- 
line” has been received with credulous amazement. 
Calvé has promised New York “Herodiade” for the 
past four or five seasons, though we have endured 
life without the hearing of Massenet’s music. She 
very wisely has dropped this French composer for 


the present, seeing in De Lara’s score stuff worthier 


of her mettle. “Messaline,” first produced at Mon- 
te Carlo some years ago, was later heard in Lon- 
don, where criticism, as usual, was much divided 
over its merits. J. F R., in the Saturday Review, 
warmly championed the new work. 
ee 
HE Evening Sun in an editorial entitled “Our 
Spectacular Musical Conductors” takes to 
task a well-known wielder of the baton. He is said 
to have become violent and gyrating in his move- 
ments since his residence in this city, while former- 
ly, when visiting at the head of an out of town or- 
ganization, his movements were few, restrained and 
to the point. It is easy to see that Emil Paur is 
meant, but the facts in the case contradict the state- 
ments made. When Mr. Paur first visited this city 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
his motions were really gymnastic. So much was 
written of his gesticulations and mannerisms that 
he has almost rid himself of them. He now con- 
ducts with comparative physical repose. 


TASTE for the antique in music and musicians 
seems to be made much of in certain musical 
circles of this city. At one series of concerts old- 
fashioned music sung and played by old-fashioned 
persons has attracted some critical notice. Where 
does the neglected American composer come in 
when cemetery music is exhumed? Then there is 
a society composed of professionals that gives sev- 
eral concerts a season to the blowing of many 
trumpets—interested ones. Yet when this same 
society went to Boston a season ago its musical pre- 
tensions were rudely exposed by the critical press 
of that city. Better let Boston try its hand at writ- 
ing the analytical notes on the program of these 
concerts next time. Anyhow, of what denomina- 
tion are these so-called analytical program notes? 
We sincerely hope not—$ $ $$ $. 


AYS Mr. Finck: 

A French journalist who visited Verdi in 
1845 gave this thumbnail sketch of him and his 
home: 

In person, Verdi is extremely handsome, with 
chestnut hair, and blue eyes that have an expres- 
sion at once soft and vivacious. When he speaks 
his face lights up, and an incessant mobility of ex- 
pression reflects the varied feelings that are passing 
* * * His tastes are the most simple 
The room in which he works con- 


within him. 
in the world. 
tains no furniture but four or five chairs, his piano, 
a statuette of himself, and over the piano a frame to 
which are suspended three coronals, and within the 
frame the words, “Le chemin de la postérité.” The 
works of this young composer are so sought after in 
Italy that they command their weight in gold, and 
he has already realized a handsome fortune. 


R. BETTS writes in the London Daily News: 
“A highly amusing slip, probably a printer’s 
error, has been made by a leading Italian musical 
paper. The periodical in question rightly says that 
when William IV. died the London opera houses 
were closed only during the lying in state and on 
the night of the royal funeral. It, however, goes 
on to say (misquoting from the Daily News) that 
save on these nights Schréder-Devrient did not sus- 
pend her representations at Drury Lane, ‘nor Patti 
at the King’s Theatre.’ Madame Patti is a marvel 
of perennial youth; but she was not of course a 
great prima donna in the year 1837. The singer of 
the period was Pasta. 

“Madame Patti, by the way, is about to make her 
first appearance for some years in Paris. It is, at 
any rate, announced in the French capital that she 
has promised to sing at the répresentation de re- 
traite of M. Boucher, at the Comédie Frangaise, 


next May.” 
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THE GERMANS AND MUSIC IN 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


HY are the Germans in Greater New York not 
doing their part to support and advance 
musical education and enterprises? Excluding the 
great piano manufacturers, the names that figure 
most prominently in musical enterprises here are 
not Teutonic, and the concert and opera audiences, 
too, reveal a dearth of Germans that is surprising, 
and alarming when we consider the large and pros- 
perous German population. Next to Berlin, New 
York has a larger German population than any city 
in Germany, and as the Germans are reputed to be 
the most music loving people, we may well ask in 
all seriousness, Why are the Germans in New York 
so apathetic toward musical matters in their adopt- 
ed city? 

With the prices of admission to the opera more 
than double those prevailing in Germany we can 
well understand why our Teutonic friends remain 
away from the Metropolitan Opera House, but there 
is the New York 
serial musical affairs, that receives scant or very 
little support from the Germans. A little Virginia 
woman, a resident of Brooklyn, did more for the 
late Anton Seidl and his success than all of the Ger- 
mans in New York and Brooklyn combined. Very 
few Germans contributed to the support of the Seidl 


Philharmonic, as well as other 


concerts at Brighton Beach. It was the same when 
Theodore Thomas conducted an orchestra here, and 
so far the Germans of New York have done next to 
nothing to encourage Emil Paur. 

All schemes to organize a permanent orchestra in 
New York originated with Americans. The Ger- 
mans were conspicuous for their lack of interest in 
all plans for securing a permanent orchestra for 
New York. The Germans in other leading Amer- 
ican cities have not evinced much more concern than 
they have in New York. Colonel Higginson, an 
American, made the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and now an American woman, wife of an ex-Con- 
gressman, has offered the sum of $5,000 annually 
for six years as salary for Van der Stucken, the 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
and Mrs. Taft’s generosity puts an end to all talk 
of Van der Stucken’s departure from the Ohio me- 
tropolis. He will remain now, and that city, for six 
years at least, will have a permanent orchestra. 

When we consider that most of the men who 
compose our orchestras are Germans, the apathy 
of our German fellow citizens to orchestral music 
is still more remarkable and somewhat inexplicable. 
Visiting virtuosi and orchestras touring the coun- 
try do not receive much support from the Germans; 
indeed scarcely arouse any interest at all; certainly 
not among the Germans in New York. 

Among the half million German residents in 
Greater New York and vicinity are many men of 
enormous wealth, millionaires and plutocrats. If 
these German Croesuses do anything to benefit 
their fellow men their deeds somehow do not be- 
come known. The German Hebrews have estab- 
lished a reputation for benevolence in New York, 
but the gifts to charities by the so-called German 
Christians are infinitesimal when compared to their 
wealth or to the benefactions of Americans and 
Jews. 

Not long since the minister of a German Luth- 
eran church in a Pennsylvania town deplored the 
niggardly contributions made by Germans of the 
faith. Citing figures, the good man hotly declared 
that the German Lutheran’s idea of giving was 
out of all proportion to his income. As compared 
with other denominations, added the minister, the 
German Lutherans must go on record as the most 
miserly sect. 

Nations, like individuals, may go to extremes in 
setting a standard for this class or that class, and 
who knows, it may be the German conception of 
woman’s sphere that is the cause for German in- 
difference toward the broader and more cultured 


works for the betterment of mankind. The Ger- 
mans far too much stress upon the 
hausfrau training of girls. This is important train- 
ing, to be sure, but the world knows that ability to 
keep house and cook is not the panacea for the ills 
Despite the excellent racial traits 


have laid 


of our women. 
of the German matron, her peculiar education has 
narrowed her views, and she is far less intellectual 
and less sympathetic than the American or English 
woman. 

Tue Musicat Courrer is a musical paper, so it 
cannot discuss social problems, but for some very 
subtle reason the woman question is a matter for 
consideration, since it is the women who are the 
main conservators of music in the United States. 
The American women give themselves and inspire 
their men to give. The American women are in the 
front of all musical matters here, and while a few 
may be shallow and insincere, the majority are loyal 
supports, and their zeal must impress all who watch 
and wait for the dawn of a brighter musical day. 

The German woman has been trained to look out 
upon a different horizon. She is economical to a 
fault, and represents in her domestic perplexities the 
anxious Martha of the New Testament. Even when 
the German man begins to make money his good 
frau continues to live the same thrifty, narrow, lit- 
tle life. Womanlike, she will buy herself better 
gowns and prettier bonnets, but the thought of 
giving money to make the community more culti- 
vated, why that does not enter her mind. She would 
regard anyone demented who suggested such an 
idea. The German matron is apparently content 
with an occasional visit to the theatre and the con- 
certs given by the singing society to which her hus- 
band belongs. Beyond her own home circle, your 
typical hausfrau does not concern herself, and those 
who are seeking to learn why our German citizens 
take so little interest outside of the narrow confines 
of the singing society will find the inquiry answered 
when they study the domestic relations 
declared that 
America 


The philosopher was right who 
“men are what women make them.” In 
woman is a queen, and when she does not rule, man 
grows indifferent and neglectful. Of course, we do 
not admire the suffrage shrieking, Carrie Nation 
type of female, but we take off our hats to the noble, 
cultivated, earnest American women who have done 
and are doing all in their power to make the United 


States a musical country. 





CARNEGIE AND THE PHILHAR- 
MONIC. 

i seems to be understood that Mr 

Carnegie is to be the next president of the Phil- 

This would signify 


Andrew 


harmonic Society of this city. 
a new era in the history of the organization and a 
transformation of certain phases of our local orches- 
tral condition. 

It is entirely premature to speculate even upon 
the steps Mr. Carnegie would take in case of the 
assumption of this post or the possible attitude the 
Society would assume regarding the concert system 
in New York. The Philharmonic might become 
the local permanent orchestra with weekly concerts 
and a visit at stated intervals to neighboring cities. 

The effect upon opera would also become an in- 
teresting phenomenon to be studied and the co- 
operation of choral bodies for the production of 
important compositions that cannot at present be 
heard to advantage in this city. With a man like 
Andrew Carnegie as president, the perspective of 
the Philharmonic Society becomes virtually incal- 
culable. 

It is known that Mr. Carnegie is very much in- 
terested in the Pittsburg Orchestra and Victor Her- 
bert, the conductor. His transfer to the leadership 
of the Philharmonic may be in contemplation, al- 
though Emil Paur will continue in his present posi- 
tion for next season. No conductor has ever made 


a more impressive record than Mr. Paur and if he 
does continue it will be entirely on the basis of artis- 
tic merit, for Mr. Paur is not the man to gain ad- 
vantages through the medium of a personal clien- 
téle or on the strength of individual popularity. 

All these matters are, however, far ahead of actual 
and practical dispensation, and being merely specu- 
lative they cannot be seriously discussed until the 
official announcements have been made. 





THE TRAVAIL OF ITALIAN 


OPERA, 
Vt a few years ago and Italy found herself in a 


quandary: the glorious old school of opera was 
dead and in the same grave had been flung the florid 
style; so young Italy—having neither the courage 
nor the brains to revive this genre after the master- 
pieces left by Rossini, Donizetti and Bellini—storm- 
tossed, studied its chart of chances and waited for 
a helmsman. Verdi, the one great man, was then 
still alive, but had foresworn youthful tenets, rolling 
from “Aida” to “Otello,” from “Otello” to “Fal- 
staff,” the operatic sea, 
rearing three huge white-crested combers that wil- 


troubling tremendously 
fully tossed the skiff of mediocrities from one to an- 
other with neither a haven nor the promise of one 
on the horizon. 

What was Verdi's trend they asked, as did all the 
world, but Verdi would not answer, nor yet throw 
At all 
was vague 


them still further adrift by another opera. 
events Verdi could not be trusted; he 
in ultimate purpose, but so terrific in results as to 
smother competition and dishearten the aping crew 
of followers. Then what outside influence might be 
borrowed? Wagner, who lorded the entire world 
of serious opera, did not appeal heartily to them 
save through his early work, which he himself had 
renounced in his latter products; besides, if this man 
be so colossal why had not Verdi counted him in 
in his scheme of things? Possibly he had, they did 
not know; but if he had where had Verdi come out? 
This only complicated their case. 

However, Italy had a reputation to sustain— 
moreover a reputation as an opera producing na- 
What was to be done? Nationality 
flippant as during the careless days of roulades—it 


tion. was as 
had not, like Germany, poured music and philoso- 
phy into one crucible and from the top of the sim- 
mering mass skimmed the music-drama—and it re- 
membered with a shudder what serious experiments 
(dangerously serious for Italy) Boito had attempted 
and with what dire results. There appeared to be, 
after a summing, only one course open to it: a new 
Directly this 
became apparent no time was lost and the fickle 


school of opera had to be evolved. 


Muse was delivered of a pair of operas—by different 
fathers—with the haste and results typical of their 
clime. 

So Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” and Leon- 
And wise men 
saw the 


cavallo’s “I Pagliacci” were born 
—Milanese music publishers in this case 
stars and clarioned such redoubtable prophecies that 
all the world bent its knee, while the flickering lumi- 
naries now magnified by the lens of shrewd men to 
the lustre of dazzling comets went shooting across 
the firmament, leaving behind them a trail of blind- 
ed worshippers. 

The triumphant course of these operas is yet to 
be explained. That the heart and purse of the pub- 
lic went out to them and to their composers can be 
accounted for by the fact that these works contain 
melody—much melody, banal and ignoble melody, 
but melody nevertheless—which is always a sop to 
the majority; but that the more wary critics were 
won over remains inexplicable. “These operas rep- 
resent a ftendenz,” argued the cautious critic; but 
they really represented much more than that; they 
stood completely for a new form of opera and by 
their content and structure defined clearly the limi- 


tations of the composer—proving that in evolving 
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the form he had also exhausted its possibilities in a 
first example. 

The formula in the new opera form was this: a 
subject brutal and brisk treated brutally and direct- 
ly. It becomes apparent that only short operas can 
be compounded. According to this prescription, 
you cannot act brutally in public for any length of 
time else your public will become bored or disgust- 
ed; but the trick quickly done and over with leaves 
your audience startled, for as every public considers 
itself blasé it reasons that only something of untfsual 
merit or daring can rouse it. 

That the composers of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” had no orchestral technic, no thematic 
frugality, no color sense; that their inventive ability 
was of the crudest, their harmonies of the coarsest; 
that they pounded their material into shape, not 
with cunning skill, but by sheer force, so that it broke 
under their blows, betraying clumsy workmanship 
—all this matters not at all since the public was in- 
terested, and it was. 

The danger of such a school was obvious, though 
alluring to the composer who hampered himself 
and his work with rules; here were two operatic 
successes which betrayed a prodigious amount of 
musical ignorance. What then was the use of knowl- 
edge when the trick could be done offhand so cap- 
itally? That candle singed many wings—even 
those of the men who lit it; for since those happy 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” days Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo have vied with each other in producing 
“A Basso Porto,” 


had the daring to out-"Cavalleria’” Mascagni, but for 


failures. Poor Spinelli, with his 


a wonder the public would have none of such valor. 

Then Puccini neared the flame, but with a caution 
that proved his alertness. He had an orchestra! 
technic and turned it to advantage: it allowed to 
choose more extended subjects and to display a bit 
of subtlety instead of much brutality. He also al- 
lowed his musical invention to be tempered by the 
verbal idea underlying his text—so much so indeed 
that his writing became fragmentary at times; most 
of all he employed a sense of color in which his con- 
temporaries had been so lamentably deficient. These 
virtues, to which was added a polyphony vast in 
comparison with the others, enabled him to negate 
the principle formulated by Mascagni, though 
achieving nothing distinctively his own. In 
“Boheme” he was the freest, frankest, and held out 
hope that he might have built big on those lines; 
but “Tosca” again lurches back to that dreadful 
Mascagni period when brutality dominates, and the 
subject forbids, and where many musical insinceri- 
ties shatter hopes of a future. 

What, then, is the future of Italian opera and who 
is to be its next Messiah? Musical seers cling hope- 
fully to the young element and maintain that already 
portfolios are bulging with masterpieces awaiting 
a publisher and an audience. But what will be the 
nature of these? Will Italy return to its old love 
and will the ghost of Rossini, breathing new life, 
stalk abroad again to the delight of the gallery and 
the prima donna? Will Italy have the courage to 
be musically sincere? 

The Muse sits sorrowing while her twins “Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci” dodder about, hand in hand, 
shattered with the dissipations of a wild youth. 


They can leave no progeny. 


[IEGFRIED WAGNER, who had a row with 

the Intendant of the Munich Court Theatre, 

has patched up peace with the authorities and his 

new opera, “Herzog Wildfang,” is promised for 
production to-morrow night. 


A CERTAIN firm of theatrical speculators deny 

that Mascagni is to visit America under its 
direction. Query: What could Mascagni do if he 
did come here? Continuous performance shows 
might engage him, but that’s all. 


JOSEF VON SLIVINSKI. 
OSEF VON SLIVINSKI, the pianist, who first 


visited this country in 1893, and is at present 
here, comes of good Polish blood, being born in 
Warsaw December 15, 1865. Revealing marked 
musical ability at an early age he was sent to the 
Warsaw Conservatory, where he studied under Stra- 
bel. Later he went to Vienna and became a favor- 
ite pupil of Leschetizky. Remaining in Vienna a 
number of years he eventually went to St. Peters- 
burg and studied with Anton Rubinstein. He be- 
gan his career as a virtuoso in 1890 and three years 
later took London by storm. 

As an artist of the keyboard this young man pos- 
sesses great strength, endurance and _ brilliancy. 
Earlier in his career he sometimes sacrificed to his 
brilliant tone-evoking powers. But hard study and 
much experience in public have matured his. style, 
mellowed his touch and given to his work the 
breadth and intellectual quality it needed. His 
memory being phenomenal, his repertory is very 
large. He plays all classical and modern piano con- 
certos, besides the compositions of Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, 
Brahms, Liszt, Saint-Saéns and the new men. 

Von Slivinski has made special studies of Beet- 
hoven, Schumann and Chopin and he plays their 
works with sympathy, understanding and emotion. 
He is primarily an emotional pianist. He has 
temperament, nerves, and when to this is added a 
poetic and interesting personality, the sum total is 
an artist of rare distinction and attractiveness. Per- 
sonally Von Slivinski is a modest, cultivated man 
of the world. 


ON THE OPERA. 


HE musical public continues its interest in the 
problem of opera in this city and the popu- 
larity of that phase of musical study and entertain- 
ment is apparently as great as ever. People are 
giving study and attention to the question and 
many communications are received offering all 
kinds of suggestions for a solution of the operatic 
problem. The following from New Haven is 
among the latest: 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

DEAR Str—I have read with unabated interest the va- 
rious articles published from time to time in your paper on 
the opera question in New York. The question is not as 
complex as some would make it. If Mr. Grau be a victim of 
circumstances that is no reason why the public should be. 
At present it has no choice. New York is too large, to» 
wealthy a city to be trifled with. High prices and high sala 
ries do not mean high opera. Milan, with a population of 
500,000, supports three opera houses; with a population of 
3,000,000 New York can certainly support two. Why 
sheuld it not? There is certainly room in New York for 
another opera house, giving good opera, with good art- 
ists, at a reasonable price. And those who stand or sit in 
the balcony at the Metropolitan might then sit in the 
orchestra at the same price. 

As the supply of good artists is much greater than 
the demand this phase of the problem is not a material 
one, Respectfully yours, 

AMBROSE GHERINI. 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., March 14, 1901 

People will not support any kind of enterprise in 
the United States unless it is first properly an- 
nounced; in other words, advertised. But this ad- 
vertising question is not a scientific matter; it is all 
speculative. Hence there is no system. Managers 
have, however, discovered that the people of this 
country are charmed with foreign names, foreign 
adventure and foreign flavor, and once their curi- 
osity is aroused this foreign fad must be investi- 
gated, and managers, knowing this, utilize it. 

The Germans and Italians do not support opera 
here because the foreign flavor does not attract 
them. They are educatel at home to hear opera as 
it should be given—in ensemble with its various di- 
visions or groups equally well rehearsed and 
trained, and as they know that under the star sys- 
tem here in New York such artistic aim is not even 


pretended, this large body of blasé citizens from 
abroad cannot be depended upon as opera support- 
ers. 

The opera, therefore, depends upon our American 
easily gulled populace, which hankers after the 
strange song bird as it does after the lobster on 
stilts or the three-legged cow, and the manager, 
feeling his way, supplies that demand until he is 
exhausted and can get no additional novelties, 
whereupon he fails or goes into bankruptcy and 
awaits his next chance. 

This is the psychology of our foreign opera 
scheme. ‘The record of the past fifty years of opera 
here is an open book and proves the case beyond 
peradventure, and as long as we Americans will 
take that kind of operatic pap just so long will our 
juvenile tastes be fed with it. Of course, every now 
and then we tire of the brown feeling on the palate 
and ask for new dishes, and then we, in turn, tire of 
these again, and it continues ad libitum. 

All these could be altered if one able artistic man- 
ager would come forward and give us opera as it 
should be performed. How this should be done has 
been explained hundreds of times and it has become 
a subject too tiresome, especially as the spring feel- 


ing 


now. The star system is a decided and emphatic 


is overcoming us, to dwell on much longer just 
failure. The other system has at least the merit of 
not having been tried. Then why not try it? It 
cannot be worse than its predecessors so far as fail- 


ing is concerned. 


Clavier Piano School. 


Ne Thursday evening recital at the Clavier Piano 
School was well attended. The program follows: 


egrette Be 





Sonata, op. 31, Ne 





nnifred Willett 


Valse Lente S 
M s Koenig 
To the Se MacDowell 
Rigaudon MacDowell 
The Eagle Mac Dowell 
I i as 
Valse, A fiat Chopin 
M Eleanor Foster 
Ret ks 
A. K. Virgil 
TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Etudes, Nos, 1 and 5 | Duvernoy 
sy Iney ote nhe I rt 
Etudes, Nos ind op 9 Czerny 
Miss Florence Dodd. 
Gigue Bach 
Poéme Erotique . Grieg 
Miss Grace E. Hodg 
Idyl Mac Dowe 
Miss Bertha Kiliar 
Des Abends > mann 
Abschied zum Walde Schumann 
M Bertha Hoberg 
Moment Musical Schubert 
Réverie Schiitt 
John Rebarer 
Scherzo, B minor Chopin 


Miss Florence Dodd 

In the opening number Miss Willett gave an intelligent 
and musical reading of the third movement of the Sonata 
in D minor. Mr. Hunt and Miss Foster also gave their 
selections very creditably 

Mr. Virgil spoke at length on his object of building up a 
music school in New York on purely educational prin- 


ciples, and of the difficulties attending such a venture 
Then on these branches of work in the school, namely, 
class, then private instruction, and afterward interpreta 
tion and the school of public performanc« His lecture 


was replete with strong remarks and noble ideas, and was 
listened to with great interest. 

Miss Hoberg gave an illustration of chromatic scale 
playing, and Miss Foster the scale in double thirds. Mr 
Steinheimer and Miss Dodd gave the etudes studied in 
the technic classes. In the seventh number Miss Grace 
Hodgson displayed talent in her artistic reading of a Bach 
“Gigue” and the “Poeme Erotique” of Grieg. In the 
first she displayed clear, precise touch and the second was 
read with deep feeling. Miss Kilian was unable to play, 
so Miss Hoberg followed with two exquisite Schumann 
numbers. “Des Abends” was given a very tender, sym- 
pathetic interpretation. Mr. Rebarer gave instead of the 
program number an effective reading of Weber’s “Per 
petual Motion.” In the closing number Miss Florence 
Dodd did some magnificent playing in the B minor 
Scherzo. She is certainly an artist of undoubted merit. 
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“There must be a beyond. In Wagner there is n 
He too perfect. Never since the world began did an 
artist realize himself so perfectly. He achieved all he d 
sired, therefore something is wanting 


GEORGE Moor! 


‘Isolde and Tristan.” 
¥ IU notice the inversion! Wagner’s music-drama 


primarily concerns the woman; she is the pro- 
tagonist, not Tristan. F-ven in act three, where this 
lover of lovers lies awaiting Isolde and death, it is 
her psychology which most concerns the composer. 
So I call it “Isolde and Tristan’’—the subjugation 
of man by woman. 

John Runciman in his brilliant book, “Old Scores 


and New Readings,” says that “in Tristan we com- 
mence with a fleshly love, as intense as that Tann- 
hauser knew; but by reason of its own energy, its 
own excess, it rises to a spiritual love as free from 
grossness as any dreamed of by Elizabeth or Wolf 
ram, and far surpassing theirs in exaltation. * * 


rristan and Isolde are passion in its purest integ 


rity, naked souls vibrating with the keenest emo 
tion; * * they are generalizations, not char- 
acters, and in them we see only ourselves reflected 
ourselves as we are under the spell of 
x * * 


on the stage 
Wagner's music and of his drama. ‘Tris- 
tan and Isolde’ is one of the world’s half-dozen stu- 
pendous appeals in music to the emotional side of 


* * its main object it not to 


man’s nature; 
please the ear or the eye, but to communicate an 
overwhelming emotion.” * * * 

Thus Mr. Runciman. Now see how another tem- 
perament is affected br Wagner's music. Here is 
George Moore talking on the subject, for he is an 
ardent Wagner lover: 

“Wagner reminds me of a Turk lying amid the 
houris promised by the Prophet to the Faithful— 
eyes incensed by Kohl, lips and almond nails in- 
carnadine, the languor of falling hair and the lan- 
guor of scent burning in silver dishes, and _ all 
around subdued color, embroidered stuffs, bronze 
lamps traced with inscrutable designs. Never a 
breath of pure air, not even when the scene changes 
to the terrace overlooking the dark river * * 
minarets and the dome reflected in the tide and in a 
sullen sky, reaching almost to the earth, the dome 
and behind the dome a yellow moon—a carven 
moon, without faintest aureole, a voluptuous moon, 
mysteriously marked, a moon like a creole, her hand 
upon the circle of her breast; and through the tor- 
rid twilight of the garden the sound of fountains, 
like flutes far away, breathing to the sky the sor- 
row of the water lilies. And in the dusky foliage, 
in which a blue and orange evening dies, gleams the 
color of fruit—dun colored bananas, purple and yel- 
low grapes, the desert scent of dates, the motley 
morbidity of figs, the passion of red pomegranates, 
shining like stars, through a flutter of leaves, where 


the light makes a secret way. And through all the 


color and perfume of twilight, of fruit, of flowers, 
cometh the maddening murmur of fountains. At 
last the silence is broken by the thud of an over-ripe 
fruit that has suddenly broken from its stalk. 
Now I am alive to the music, all has 


a 
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ceased but it; I am conscious of nothing else. Now 
it has got me; I am in its power; I am as a trembling 
prey held in the teeth and claws of a wild animal. 
The music creeps and catches, and with cruel claws 
and amorous tongue it feeds upon my flesh; my 
blood is drunken, and losing grasp upon my sub- 
* * * T tremble, I expire.” 


©®A® 


orned soul 


It was Wagner himself who confessed that he had 
thrown overboard his theories while penning this 
marvelous score. In it the music often stifles the 


action. It is the very flowering of the Wagnerian 


genius; his best self, his fantasy, his wonderful 
power of making music articulate are there. And 
from the tiny acorn in the preludes grows the 
mighty oak. 

There is something primal, something of the rank- 
ness of nature, of life’s odor and hum, and life's 
fierce passions in this music—music before all other 
pictures of love made by poet, painter and composer 
pale. It is the most complete score in existence ; 
yet, it is built upon but one musical motive. Because 
of its epical quality “Tristan and Isolde” may be 
compared to the works of the Greek dramatists, to 


the “Divine Comedy,” to “Hamlet” and to “Faust.” 


©Aao 


Its weltering symphonic mass is as the surge and 
thunder of tropical seas. It seems almost incom- 
prehensible for a single human brain to have con- 
ceived and carried to fruition such a magnificent 
composition. In it are the pains, pleasures and con- 
soling philosophies of life. Hamlet and Faust are 
its spiritual brethren. The doubting, brooding 
spirit of these two dreamers are united to the ardent, 
knightly nature of Tristan. He is human, all too 
human, as Nietzsche would phrase it—he is also 
the human glorified. 

He has grafted upon his medizval soul the mod- 
ern spirit, which we are pleased to believe Schopen- 
hauer pessimistic 


typified in his profoundly 


philosophy. But this spirit is as old as Himalaya’s 
hills. Saka-Munyi sang of the pains of love cen- 
turies ago; and the bliss stricken pair, Tristan and 
Isolde, dive down to death, groping as they sink, 
the problems of life, love and mortality. Death and 
Love is the eternal dualism chanted by Wagner in 


this drama. And has the theme ever been sung of 


so enthrallingly 
Ga ® 

No one of Wagner’s works enchains the imagina- 

tion as does this glowing picture of love and 

despair. From the first beautiful prelude to Isolde’s 

exquisite death song—one of those songs the world 

will not willingly let perish—we are as in a hypnotic 


trance. The action is psychologic rather than 


theatric. We are permitted to view two burning 
souls; we analyze, then rejoice and suffer in their 
psychical adventures. This is not the drama of 
romantic wooing and the clash of swords; all con- 
ventions of music and drama are set aside, are 
denied. There is a love philter, but it is not the 
philter which arouses the fatal love; the love is 
-it is there before the curtain lifts. 


©G©A®o 


there already 


Then we are given a night scene of magical 
beauty—yet how different from the usual banal 
operatic assignation. In an old time, old world 
forest a man and a woman have revealed their souls; 
sobbing in the distance is the soft horn music of 
the kingly hunt. Now it is love against the world, 
the relentless instinct that mocks at conventional 
gyves and legal locksmiths. Was ever such an 
enchanting romance sung? The very moonlight 
seems melodious. After the storm and stress of 
the first act this scene recalls Heine and his “This 
is the Fairy Wood of Old.” 

Wagner’s philosophy should concern us but little; 
his music is his metaphysic; its beauty and dra- 
matic significance are worth tomes of his theories. 
There is the superb web and woof of this tonal 
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tapestry, the most eloquent orchestra that ever 
stormed or sighed; there is every accent and nuance 
of human speech, faithfully reproduced; and above 
all there hovers the many-colored imagination of 
the poet-composer. Is not “Tristan and Isolde” 
indeed a unique work of art? 
@G@A©® 


With cunning strokes Wagner has outlined the 


Th se the- 


past and present of each character 
matic nuggets, those motives of love and death, 
which paint the lives of his men and women—are 
they not wonderfully conceived, wonderfully de 
veloped? Berlioz it was who confessed that the 


prelude to this music drama proved ever an 
enigma to him. 

Wagner’s melodic curves of intensity mirror the 
soul’s perturbations. A poet of passion, a master 
of thrilling tones, a magician who everywhere finds 
willing thralls—may not his “Tristan and Isolde” 
be described in the words of the Belgian mystic, 
Maurice Maeterlinck: “Whereas most of our life 
is passed far from blood, cries and swords, and the 


tears of men have become silent, invisible and al- 


* KD 


most spiritual 
OA ® 


Singing of the conventional operatic and instru- 
mental sort avails not in a seething composition like 
this. It is intensified speech, a sort of compromise 
between declamation and pure lyrism. Wagner, like 
Walt Whitman, knew that melodies of the ordinary 
pattern could not express his overpowering emo- 
tional ideas. So he harked back to the primal cry 
of mankind ; he sank his plummet into the very souls 
of men and women with his cry. We hear great, 
barbaric outbursts of feeling, couched in an art sur- 
Wagner singing 


cannot be judged by Italian or French canons of op 


passingly subtile and powerful. 


eratic vocalization. Nevertheless it is the most nat 
ural singing in the world because it is rooted in the 
old Italian school. 

©®A ® 


And the music—how it searches the nerves. How 
it throws into the background, because of its intensi- 
ty, all the love lays ever penned by mortal composer. 
How it appeals to the intellect with its exalted, 
winged realism. This music is not for those who 
admire the pink prettiness of Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 
that “fierce and splendid old man,” Walter Savage 
Landor, by Shelley and Walt Whitman—the latter 
confessed to me his love for Wagner; “it makes my 


It is music that would have been loved by 


old bones sweeter,” he said—but it would not have 
been admired by Wordsworth, Byron or Tennyson 
Swinburne adores Wagner almost as much as he 
does the sea. 

In “Tristan and Isolde” are the seeds of the morbid, 
the hysterical and the sublimely erotic—hall marks 
of most great modern works of art. And there is, 
too, the Katharsis of 


pity and terror. 


\ristotle, the purification by 
This dominating tragic principle 
places the drama within the category of the classic 
©®A® 

Ernest Newman in his “Study of Wagner,” an 
epoch-making work in musical criticism, puts the 
question in its exact bearings. Wagner is a great 
musical-dramatist—his dramas alone could not 
stand on their legs, so otiose are they. His poetry 
qua poetry is second rate; but as “words for music,” 
words that fly well in the wind of his inspiration, 
This composer was obsessed all 


He believed that 


they are unique 
his life long by the word “drama.” 
a perfect union of music and drama could be ef- 
fected—vain dream—and wasted much valuable 
time and good white paper trying to prove his 
thesis. To the end his musical ruled his dramatic 
instincts; he was first and every time the composer. 
“Tristan and Isolde” is the most signal instance of 
this. Its Greek-like severity of form in the book, 
its paucity of incident, were so many barriers re 
moved for the poet-composer who, hampered by the 
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awful weight of material in the Ring, had to write 
dull music at times. 

Mr. Newman thinks that act two of “Isolde and 
Tristan” is an anti-climax. From a theatric view- 
point, yes; but not so if Wagner the composer is 
considered. If he had dropped the curtain on the 
infatuated pair—as he does in act one of “Die Wal- 
kiire”—a whole skein of the moving story would have 
been missing. I have grown to understand and love 
the utterances of King Marke, whose philosophy 
and tender humanity should be that of every man 
in the world and of every husband. The action is 
pulled up with a jerk by Melot’s entrance; yet what 
follows is worth a volume of plays with the conven- 
tional thrilling “curtain.” Think of the drama with- 
out Marke’s speech, without that almost divine com- 
passion and love which Isolde and Tristan exhibit, 
oblivious to all about them! Besides the scene needs 
a quieter, withal more tragic, note than the endings 
of act one and three. Suppose that the King, Tris- 
tan’s uncle, had been like that other monarch sung 
of by Heinrich Heine: 

Oh, there’s a king, a grim old king, with beard both long 
and gray. 

The king is old. The queen is young. 
as May. 

And there’s a lad, a laughing !ad, so blithe and debonair, 

The queen herself has chosen him, her silken train to bear. 

How runs the tale, that good grave tale the peasant 
women tell? 

“So both of them were put to death, for loving over well.” 


Wagner lets Love beckon Death to his side, and 
together Love and Death, inseparable companions 
from time’s infancy, close the drama, the king sadly 
looking off at the meeting of the great clear sky 
and sea, while Brangaene, near by, is bruised and 


Her face is fresh 


bent with immitigable grief. 
What a picture, what a poem, what music! 
O©AaA® 


I was very much interested in Otto Floersheim’s 
account of the conversation of Richard Strauss 
about Wagner. It appeared in a recent issue of 
Tue Musica Courter. I shall reprint a few lines 
of it: 

“How 
writes for orchestra the contact with that body is, 
It is well known 


necessary to every composer who 
I shall show you in one example. 
that when Wagner conducted for the first time 
‘Lohengrin,’ many years after its completion, he 
In his exile he also 
which 


exclaimed, ‘Too much brass!’ 


wrote ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ a tone poem 
makes over-great demands upon the orchestra and 

‘Parsifal,’ however, he wrote when at 
He had regained intimate feeling again 


Hence I recog- 


the singers. 
Bayreuth. 
with the orchestra and the stage. 
nize in ‘Parsifal’ a model of instrumental reserve.” 
©®AaA® 

The artists who attempt to interpret Isolde and 
Tristan must recognize the wisdom of this. And I 
shall say nothing at all about the singers. They are, 
after all, reeds filled by the voice, by the ideas of the 
composer. Without him what would they be?— 
poor, fluting mimes! There is entirely too much 
attention lavished by the public upon the singers 
to the neglect of the creator. Wagner puts the 
words on their tongues and inflates their lungs; 
they are as truly his children, as spring Siegmund 
and Sieglinde from the loins of Wotan. The singer- 
interpreter has his place in the scheme; without 
him the music would lie imprisoned behind the 
bars of the score—imprisoned, though not without 
secret eloquence to the few elect who possess the 


hearing eye and the singing brain. 


they are empty clay vesscls, needing the saving 
touch of grace to make them living things. And 
they are of just as much worth as the tympani, the 
oboe or a second violin in the Wagner scheme—the 
vastest and most democratic musical idea the world 
has ever seen come to fruition. 


©®Aao® 


In the Critic G. E. Wall describes a volume of 
Aubrey de Vere’s “The Death of Proserpine,” 1843, 
with pencil notes by Walter Savage Landor. De 
Vere sent it to Landor, who promptly lost it among 
the books and papers on his desk. After ten years 
he found it under a pile of books, was delighted 
with the poetry, and wrote appreciatively and 
apologetically to the author. In 1861 Landor gave 
the book to Kate Field at Florence, and it finally 
reached Mr. Wall by way of a Chicago book stall. 

Landor’s annotations are usually enthusiastically 
laudatory, but the comments on the poem “Cole- 
ridge” display a characteristic prejudice. Says Mr. 
Wall: 

“Around the poem entitled ‘Coleridge’ are 
grouped the most idiomatic of the notes. Text and 
comment may be arranged in dramatic form as an 
aid to brevity. 

“Aubrey de Vere: 

“ “His eye say all things in the symmetry 

Of true and just proportion, 
Yet dim that eye with gazing upon heaven.’ 

“Walter Savage Landor: ‘The greatest liar that 
ever did gaze upon it.’ 

“Aubrey de Vere: 

‘No loftier, purer soui than his hath ever 

With awe revolved the planetary page 
(From infancy to age) 

Of knowledge.’ 

“Walter Savage Landor: ‘Alas, were it but so!’ 

“Aubrey de Vere: 

‘Adown Lethean streams his spirit drifted 
Under Elysian shades.’ 

“Walter Savage Landor: ‘Drunk with gin and 
opium.’ 

“Aubrey de Vere: 

‘Coleridge, farewell! 
Through life a goodly vim 
Was thine; and time it was thy rest to take, 
Soft be the sound ordained thy sleep to break! 
When thou art waking, wake me, for my Master’s 
sake!’ 
“Walter Savage Landor: ‘And let me nap on.’” 


®A® 


Philip Hale thus descants on long hair and 
pianists: 

“Josef von Slivinski, the pianist who played at the 
Winderstein concerts, was an interesting apparition. 
1894 he was known as 
Slivinski—just plain Slivinski. He was then a 
slight, well-bred person, with thoughtfully cut 
clothes, carefully combed hair, and a melancholy 
cast of countenance. He was a romantic personage 
who was apparently consumed with love for his 
unhappy country, Poland, and Chopin, her illus- 
And when he played softly he 


When he was here in 


trious composer. 
looked delightfully unhappy. 

“During his absence he acquired a ‘von’ and a 
remarkable head of hair. This hair that once was 
smooth and glossy, and of conventional respecta- 
bility, is now surprising and sinister. It is the 
hair of one of Hofmann’s wild and spectral char- 
It recalls the wig of the tallest of the Ma- 

It reminds you of certain portraits of 
It is the hair of a necromancer, and with 


acters. 
jilton trio. 
Paganini. 


the abnormally high collar, the pale face, the long, 
thin fingers, you would swear that Mr. von 
Slivinski were expert in card tricks, in extracting 
rabbits from an old gentleman’s plug hat, in telling 
the number of your watch. Another might easily 
mistake him for an Indian doctor. 

“Did an absolutely bald pianist ever draw large 
audiences? Did a bald pianist ever play well? 

“Consider the pianists who have visited us this 
season—Bauer, Dohnanyi, Gabrilowitsch, Hof- 
mann, Godowsky—their heads are all well thatched. 
No one of them has such lucrative hair as that 
which adorns Mr. Paderewski, the eminent Polish 
hypnotist; but Mr. Bauer’s hair is thick, rich in 
color, distinguished; Mr. Dohnanyi has a long lock 
that plays its part in catching applause at the end 
of the musical assault and battery committed by the 
owner; Mr. Hofmann’s hair is unemotional, but 
there is plenty of it; Mr. Godowsky has enough for 
practical purposes, and Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s mane 
cries loudly for a barber. In the matter of hair Mr. 
von Slivinski easily excels his rivals this season. 
It is not a head of hair for the dining table; in 
summer the birds of the air would be tempted to 
build their nests in it; but as a feature of a pianist’s 
make-up it is worthy of all praise. Mr. von Slivinski 
makes a mistake, however, when he walks quietly 
toward the piano. The lights should be lowered. 
The strings should play agitated measures. And 
then Mr. von Slivinski should be seen rising slowly 
through a trap-door. A red light thrown on him 
from the gallery would heighten the effect.” 


Louise B. Voigt’s Success, 


ISS VOIGT was the soloist at the concert in Orange, 
N. J., of the Haydn Orchestra recently, and made a 
great hit, as is evident from the following: 

The Haydn Orchestra gave the second concert of the season in 
Music Hall, assisted by Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano soloist, from 
New York city. Miss Voigt is new to Orange audiences and made 
a most excellent impression. She has a high soprano voice, resonant 
in quality, true in pitch. She was heartily encored for each of her 
numbers. For the first she responded with “April Weather,” by 
Rogers, and for the second with “Who'll Buy My Lavender?” by 


German. * *,—Orange Chronicle, March 9g, 1901. 





The orchestra was fortunate in being assisted by Miss Louise B 
Voigt, soprano, of New York city, who acquitted herself admirably. 
Miss Voigt has a clear, high soprano voice and very brilliant. She 
sang her four songs with considerable expression and had to respond 
to two encores.—Orange Journal, March 9, 1901. 





Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano, was accorded a hearty reception 
that was well merited in assisting the Orange Haydn Orchestra on 
Wednesday evening. Miss Voigt, who is already well known to 
Orange music lovers, was at her best in the Schubert songs, which 
she sang in the mother tongue. Her German songs showed a clear 
enunciation. All of her songs were well chosen, and she responded 
to two encores.—Newark Evening News, March 7, 1901. 








Marjorie Parker. 


ISS PARKER, who is one of the younger teachers 

at the Virgil Piano School and a pupil of Mrs. 

Virgil’s, played a recital in the Recital Hall on Tuesday 

evening, March 12. A good audience greeted her and 

showed by the hearty and enthusiastic applause the appre- 

ciation felt for the many excellent points made in her 
playing. 

The program was a difficult one and embraced compo- 
sitions requiring a great variety of musical expression and 
tone production. Miss Parker’s touch was firm, her tone 
full and musical in quality and her shading excellent. She 
received two encores. Miss Parker is to be congratulated 
on her fine command of the keyboard, her excellent memory 
and her satisfactory interpretations. 

Her program was as follows: 


I. TE, Dhicecoccronccoccccccenescocsceseccsecs ; .. Beethoven 


NE ca dcccncccsoutsreeeoooveseussscoseceesseubens Henselt 
Galop de Comcert..........ceecccecesesecesees bie’ .. Sauer 
Light and Silvery Cloudlets Hover..............ssceeees . MacDowell 
I lh oi snl tated oi pilav eee ren aesedbnentsboan Dennee 
PE oo don dens vetbarooccencccssovonesesscceve Schubert-Hoffman 
Wedding Masdiiicsccccoscovccccevesoessccccvecceceses Mendelssohn- Liszt 





But the singing actors must never forget that 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES-—FINE ARTS 


CHICAGO, March 1é, 1901 
HOSE 


cert goers had a rest 


who may be numbered among the con- 
until Thursday, when 
the Summy ballad concert, 
University Hall, 
stairway was the 


given at 3 p. m., 
Fine Arts Build- 
next re 





crowded 
ing; all seats being taken the 
then the 
The entertainment which succeeded 
the first of the 


sort, and foyer soon filled with standing 


people. 
hall to its utmost capacity was 


was 
in filling the 
Summy 


ballad concerts for this season, and the second of an an- 


nual series. The motive in arranging these concerts is to 


introduce to the musical public of Chicago publications 


of high class, both of this country and Europe, mainly of 


recent publication. This course of introducing new music 


is pursued in view of the fact that only by public perform- 


ance can the merits of new publications be fully deter- 


mined. In this way it is believed that teachers and others 


interested in the best musical literature can form a proper 


conception of the real value of new works. The concerts 


while in one sense educational, will be conducted from 


a standpoint of artistic worth. The program contained: 
Abendzeit (At Eventime)............... Moritz Hauptman Emery 
How Could They......... ovces ...++»Moritz Hauptman Emery 
Two-Leaved Clover : Campbe 
Miss Buckley 
Fern Song Kedeedodsddoenes vende Kate O. Lippa 


The Gipsy King.. eee Treharne 

ek, CRE, GE WOM. cs dcacdcuchatssses Dennée 

Who Knows since Rogers 

There’s a Land....... sotgntneuen - Allitsen 
A Mr. Howland 

Nordische Landschaft, op. 59... ae ..-Hans Holub 

A la Bien Aimee, Valse, op. 59 ‘ ve coooee  SenUett 


Scherzo, op. 58.. ionwiowen ees Taubert 
Miss Scheib. 

Vous Dansez Marquise..... 
Susette et Suzon.. 


Lemaire 


Saint-Saéns 





GONE Geebacccnscosecees aioe . Bachelet 
Miss Buckley 

PE dvvilsbincndibondanesotpaud’ ee eee eee Beethoven 

Co  _ Ea Schubert 

0 OE ee Rubinstein 


Ich Liebe Dich............. Schultz 
Regina Watson 
Regina Watson 

Hoilaender 


BINIRD ssccocceccsses sibiondeepiees scons 
EE ee ee ee ae ee cocecee Mrs. 
Octave Etude, op. 56.......... 
Miss Scheib. 


EE Oa Se ae ee Fullerton 
PE dhbetininbsedaknnvnevs peanweineeatecncnretekeseene Pommer 
Violets pebeiaede Ellen Wright 
The Friar’s Song... Brackett 


Mr. Howland 
Still With Thee, O My God 
I Envy Not.... 


Margaret J. Adams 
Reinhold Hermann 




















BUILDING. 


The Rose Noel Johnson 
rhe River and the Sea Noel Johns 
Tell Me, Swallow. Gerald Lane 


Miss Buckley 


selections were novelties, heard here 


The two compositions of Mrs 


Among the many 
in public for the firs time 
Regina Watson, the descriptive Scherzino pleasantly re- 
vealed melodiousness and cleverness in harmonic develop 
The Ma- 
Miss 


understanding in all she 


ment, showing originality and creative power 


zurks Etude was replete with familiar tone phrases 


Scheib showed taste and musical 
played. Mr 


Howland is a newcomer to Chicago concert 


goers; he has a baritone voice of good range. His best 


Rubinstein’s “Der Asra,” and a 
“List to Me, Rosebud.’ 


success was achieved in 
winning little folksong by Korbay, 


In the English selections Mr. Howland’s pronunciation 
was fine. In “Ich Liebe Dich” the last two notes of each 
verse were invariably taken a shade below the true pitch 


The songs, “Tell Me, Gerald Lane, and 
‘The Thought of You,” 

Miss Buckley was especially satisfactory in a group of 
Mrs. Nellie 
by her efficient and artistic manner in accompanying 


©®A® 


> Evanston Women’s Club, 


Swallow,” by 
Dennée, proved effective. 


French songs Bangs Skelton is well known 


under 


The music 


the competent 


lecture of the 
management of Mrs. George A. Coe, is in 
flourishing condition. The club comprises over 
This 


American 


a most 


100 members—that is in the musical section alone 


year’s work has been one devoted entirely to 


composers; next year they are to study and discuss under 


Mrs. Coe’s leadership the historical musical course, which 
I 
is the same as planned by Mrs. Coe for the Women's 
Federation. Mrs. Coe gives a lecture recital at the feder- 
ation meeting in Decatur next October. 
®Aa® 
The list of oratorios in which the tenor soloist Glenn 


Boston Orchestra festival, 
“The Redemption,” 


Hall will sing en tour with the 
April 


which begins 7, are as follows: 


with Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston; Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend,” five times Franck’s “Beatitudes,” 
“Elijah,” Rossini’s ‘“Stabat Mater,” Dvorak’s “Stabat 
Mater,” Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” Gade’s “Cru- 
saders,” “The Creation,” Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Delilah,” Handel’s “Samson,” Pushers “Hora Novissi- 
ma,” and Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” 

Glenn Hall, although a young singer only introduced 


to the musical public a few years ago, has made constant 


musical growth and artistic advancement, which, added 
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to a voice of beautiful quality, 


among 


study 


gratulated 


position 


upon 





In 
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Subjec 

At2 
by pupils of the 
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the auspices oO! th 


in Evanston, and 


the recital hall of the Ci 
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has placed him as a soloist 


the finest artists Constant and conscientious 
has its reward, and Glenn Hall should be con- 
upon thus cbtaining in so short a time the 
which is usually only the result of many years 


the concert stage 


©®Aa® 





Musical 


March 23, at 1 o'clock, a lecture will be 


Colle ge, 


icago 


given. 


-t, “Ludwig von Beethoven,” by Felix Borowsky 
30 o'clock the same day there will be held a matinee 
School of Acting 
©®a©® 















lecture of Louis C. Elson, given last week under 


f the Woman’s Club, was a musical event 


a source of great satisfaction not only to 


the members and Mrs. Geo. A. Cole, director of the club, 
but also a great surprise to the large audience gathered 
there for entertainment. His subject was “The National 
Music of America.” 
©A® 

A unique feature of the Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which will be heard at the ation early in April, is 
that Hans Winderstein brings with him two concert- 
masters instead of one, each of whom are artists of 
reputation 

Each will appear frequently as soloist. Also Herr Win- 
derstein has engaged for the American tour of his orches- 
tra Fraulein Anna Engle, who is a highly talented harpis 


The 
twelve 


sical 


day, March 16, in 


@©®Aae 


little children, ranging in years from seven to 


the preparatory department of the Chicago Mu 
yllege, made tl 


their first appearance in public, Satur- 


Recital Hall. The program presented 


ed numerous musical and elocutionary numbers, 








contall 
given in a manner that solicited interest and admiration 
for the capabilities of the juvenile performers: 
Piatr e Fair Gurlitt 
I Ral 
Reading, George Wa g Anor 
Ethel Jone 
Pia Valse Serious Frade 
Ag Eiberg 
\ n, Sixth A De Beriot 
Elsie Oberg 
Piar yt Rohde 
Rober S r wa 
Reading, WI H | Elocute Anor 
M el Hof 
Pian arca € R j 
I a Eiberg 
\ n, Air Bac 
Berce dard 
Bennie | r 
P Among e | we Sar 
Ed M at 
1 € Gy nastics 
Wa eta Sw 
r M sh Dance k e 
| h N k 
Reading, Wish’t I Was a Boy Anon 
Florence B nder 
P Andante Beethoven 
Ethel Prestor 
\ n, Tr atore Far . Singelee 
Jacob Shay 
Piar The Hi g | May 
Gertr e Riheldaffe 
Reading, The Got $ E. ¢ Johnson 
Letta J i 
Piar Spinning Song Klein 
Reva Pe w 
\ n, Ninth Concerto (first movement) De Beriot 
Leon Stricke 
I Saltare Clark 
Miss Madge Clary 
Mrs. Robert E. Clark, a young soprano at a private re 
hearsal sang, “On Mighty Pens,” from “Creation,” in a 
] commendable With clear, pure and well 


manner 





highly 
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pleased tones and a good range Mrs. Clark’s voice, with 
continued cultivation, is well suited to oratorio on account 
of the smpathetic quality of tone. We understand she is 
a pupil of Mr. Rowdon, the baritone. 


©®A® 


The St. James’ Choir, composed of a chorus of thirty 
and the following soloists, Henry Willis Newton, tenor; 
Jessie Dunn, soprano; Vivia E. Conver, piano; Etta C. 
Levin, contralto; W. F. Barnard, tenor; J. N. Crampton, 
basso; Armand Buisseret, violin, with Mrs. Alma Ringer 
Miller, accompanist, under the direction of Henry Willis 
Newton, the evening of March 15, gave a grand concert 
at the Lexington Avenue Baptist Church, for the benefit 
of the Building Fund. The program contained: 


The Chimes, Robin Hood. ....scccccvescevcccccecoccovcecesss De Koven 
Miss Mathews and Chorus. 

Bde Vale ccaccecivetssccacensdescticetisuusietébenctessessememes Rohde 

Armond Buisseret. 

Go, Pectin Beat. ccvccecessssccsecccsececcpveveccsesocéescensves Marzials 
Messrs. Barnard and Newton. 

Dlenabie, Th DNs ic cvsvecedcccéecectecdcctdtedkvavevsheuveuu Verdi 

Miss Dunn, Mr. Barnard and Chorus. 

Pate Bale COR Beste) cccccccccccsccescccectivcseseossssoees Hastings 

SIO Sos cc iccwecepvacdccddvensdecsssidéderetccessecenncseut Needham 
Miss Levin. ° 

Wiens Wattn Wann: Baiiiisko so cas0wsnctiectcerssadeixwes Donizetti 


Miss Dunn, Mr. Barnard, Mr. Newton, Mrs. Goodwin, Mr. 
Waite, Mr. Crampton. 
The Fadiarent Massel ec cccksoscocvescsccoccsccsvvnvecouswoees Bullard 
Mr. Crampton. 


FRAGTORRTAU, OD. EBs occcccccccsescccccececccsseseseseseesessone Schubert 
TNE oc 8a 5 0'0. 0 cbecceseenersesescsunceesecssevevedeseseseseqens Sgambati 
Miss Conver. 
ae OE Te: We os iscccevaxidacetenidervesacennssetcovesthen Faning 
Chorus. 

5 FG © FIGs cs cwissssvincdscvvessccccscctesssesacctessepacsets Kellie 
Fond Heart, Farewell.....cccccccsescccccscscsccccessovces Hope Temple 
Mr. Newton. 

Bieas My Prayer, Motet..cccsesccccssvccccccesevcocseceses Mendelssohn 
Miss Dunn and Chorus. 
©®A® 


As the concerts this week were omitted, Mrs. Faulkner, 
of the Chicago Orchestra program class, discussed the 
“Orchestra” Friday morning, March 15, at Auditorium 
Recital Hall. As each member of the class enjoyed the 
privilege of inviting one guest, this, with the usual outside 
attendance, well filled the hall. 


©A© 


Numerous readings and Wagner recitals seem to be 
prevalent in taking the place of larger concerts and re- 
citals which are constantly announced before and after 
Lent. Tuesday morning of this week Mrs. Crosby gave 
the first of her series of Wagner recitals at the residence 
of Mrs. Potter Palmer. Another series of Wagner recitals 
is being given by Mrs. Rathbone Carpenter on Tuesday 
afternoons, at her residence, 4555 Lake avenue. 


©®A® 


In Central Music Hall, April 11, the Evanston and 
Ravenswood musical clubs, assisted by a complete orches- 
tra, will give the oratorio “Elijah.” The soloists of the 
concert will be Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Miss Elaine 
De Sellem, and Messrs. Charles W. Clark and George 
Hamlin. 

®G®A® 


“St. John’s Eve,” the old English idyl of the composer 
Frederick H. Cowen, was given last Thursday evening in 
Kimball Hall.. The chorus was under the competent 
management of D. A. Clippinger. The assisting talent 
in solo work was Mrs. W. E. Barnes, soprano; Mrs. E. G. 
Cowen, contralto; F. S. Banta, tenor; A. M. Campbell, 
baritone, and Arthur Dunham, organist. 

MEMBERS OF THE CHORUS. 

Sopranos—Mesdames Huntington, Slaught, George, 
Rollo, Hamilton, Wallwork; Misses Middleton, Hill, 
Babenroth, Dinwiddie. 

Altos—Mesdames Schwarz, Todd, Wainwright, Allen, 
Burton; Misses Coliar, Lintemann, Goodnow. 


Tenors—Messrs. Seabrock, William Seabrock, Smith, 
Myers, Brown, Ferris, Kram, Burdick, Farr. 

Bassos—Messrs. Frost, Hutsel, Coe, Hough, Howard, 
Aldrich, Thiel, Bogle, Roberts. 

The program contained: 

Introduction, Organ. 
SCENE I. 
Chorus and recitative (contralto). 
Bring Branches from Forest and Blossoms from Mead. 
Song (contralto) and chorus (female voices). 
You Susan When the Midnight Bell. 
Solo (baritone) and chorus (female voices). 
That Part Will I Play When the Charmed Rose Beams. 
Chorus. 
Ho! Good St. John Was a Shining Light. 
SCENE II, 
Recitative and air (soprano). 
O Peaceful Night! O Time of Holy Calm! 
Song (tenor) and chorus. 
O Zephyr Stirring "Midst the Leaves. 
SCENE III. 
Carol, solo (contralto) and chorus. 
Three Kings Once Lived in Eastern Land. 
Chorus. 
See! On Her Breast Gleams the Rose. 
Scena (soprano, tenor and baritone) and chorus. 
A Lover, if Bold, Doth the Fates Compel. 
Duet (soprano and tenor). 
Fairest of Roses, Where Roses Bloom Sweetest. 
Final chorus. 
Now Joy Shall Be in Cottage Poor. 

The music of the old English idyl is clearly descriptive 
of the festival given. The organ introductory is replete 
with joyousness and warmth, which was brought out by 
Mr. Dunham, organist, in a masterly manner. The cho- 
rus demonstrated thorough training in tempo, attack and 
trueness of tone, but the enunciation might have been 
more distinct, especially the sopranos. 

The soloist, Mr. Campbell, baritone, ranks first. En- 
dowed with a fresh voice of pleasing quality and well 
placed tones, distinct words and intuitive interpretations, 
he well deserved the spontaneous applause that was given 
him. Mr. Banta sang the tenor aria with precision as to 
the tone and time, every word being heard in a most de- 
lightfully distinct manner. The quality is good of this 
lyric tenor voice, and aside from a certain amateurish 
stiffness in singing—which is excusable in a student—he 
is the possessor of a voice well worth cultivating. Mrs. 
E. G. Cowen has a sympathetic voice, more of the quality 
of a mezzo contralto. The work for contralto in the first 
scene is not calculated to bring out the best in a voice; 
and for this reason we were glad to hear Mrs. Cowen later 
on in the “Carol” solo, which better demonstrated her 
capabilities, all the more so as she had recovered from a 
nervousness and a tendency to cover tones which greatly 
impeded good tone production during the first selection. 
A distinct feature throughout the concert was good pro- 
nunciation; perhaps less in Mrs. Barnes, the soprano, who 
had a mature voice and occasionally a thin, sharp quality 
of tone. This in the second scene greatly spoiled the 
effect of a recitative and aria which so fortunately has 
additional beauties added by the charming accompani- 
ment. A master is not responsible for habits formed in 
pupils previous to their teaching, and therefore Mr. Clip- 
pinger deserves strong approval for what he has accom- 
plished. 

©®A® 


During the Middle Ages “St. John’s Eve” was one of 
the most joyous festivals. The date of the celebration is 
said to have been always June 24. Upon the eve of the 
St. John festival the people of England, we are told, were 
accustomed to making visits to the surrounding woods 
for branches of trees, which they brought home and 
planted around their doors, amid great demonstrations of 
rejoicing. 

This custom of making good the prophecy respecting 
St. John the Baptist, that many should rejoice in his birth, 
was universal in England until the recent change in man- 
ners. Mr. Bennett has woven into the libretto of the work 
presented here numerous superstitions of that time which 
would connect with the celebration. 


We understand this is only one of a series that Mr. 
Clippinger intends giving of works of this kind for the 
benefit of his advanced pupils. 


©A® 


Upon Leopold Godowsky’s determination to leave this 
country for an indefinite number of years and to transfer 
his field of artistic activity to Berlin, one may be grateful 
for the fact that Chicago harbors a pianist and instructor 
who was closely allied with this matchless artist for a 
number of years. For four years Maurice Aronson was 
Mr. Godowsky’s chief assistant in the late Chicago Con- 
servatory, and is perhaps better qualified than anyone 
else in Chicago to instruct the admirable method of Go- 
dowsky’s musical pedagogism. It is well known in mu- 
sical circles that Maurice Aronson’s success has been be- 
yond anticipation since establishing his own studio in the 
Auditorium Building. His time is taxed to the utmost 
limits and there seems to be no end to applications, some 
of the pupils engaging him already for the next season in 
view of Mr. Aronson’s determination to limit his teach- 
ing hours. The high opinion Mr. Godowsky has of Mr. 
Aronson’s abilities is best expressed in the letter here- 
with appended: 

My Dear Mr. Aronson—Before leaving America I wish to ex 
press to you my appreciation of your work in connection with the 
piano department I directed at the Chicago Conservatory of Music. 
I had ample time to acquaint myself with the superior quality of 
your work, your method of teaching and sound manner of playing, 
during the four years you instructed at the above institution, 

I can cheerfully recommend you to all serious students and to 
my pupils who would desire to continue their studies during my 
sojourn abroad. They are sure to receive conscientious, correct, 
intelligent and interesting instruction. 

The progress of all the students you have taught was remarkable 
and most gratifying to me 

I wish you all success possible in your concert work and teaching. 
You have my heartiest best wishes and my strongest endorsement. 

Very faithfully yours, Leoro_tp Gopowsky. 


©®Aa©® 


The second concert of the La Grange Choral Society 
occurred the evening of March 12. Those who assisted 
the chorus are well-known musicians. The two part con- 
cert comprised the following numbers: 


Chorus, Song of the Vikings..............-..++. eo ...+»Faning 
Quartet for violins, Andante and Allegro.. ; ovteu seu 
Messrs. Kruse, Colton, Goldblatt and La Berge 

Soli— 
SE Es PE Onc wendsccscotevaenssacnecesses Pe . Beach 
DE Mii sradccdntccentsresessenceses iaeaaes Hastings 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest.............. ... Parker 
Mrs. Furbeck 
Piano, Marsch...... . ; ; SC 
Miss Munn 
Soli - 
I Had a Flower eee ; .. Kellie 
Fond Heart, Farewell.. aind Hope Temple 
Mr. Newton 
Chorus, Redemption Hymn : ° +. Parker 
Obligato, Mrs. Furbeck 
Duet, On the River........... . ; : ... Allitsen 
Mrs. Furbeck and Mr. Newton 
Chorus, The Night Winds.. ! P ’ Lutkin 
©®AaA® 


The second subscription concert given by the Drake 
Violin Club, Wednesday evening last, was one of musical 
interest and pleasure. The intensity of the weather inter- 
fered with the attendance cf many who count this’ series 
of concerts among the many good musical evenings of 
the season. 

©®A® 

The comic opera “H. M. S. Pinafore” was presented 
by the Choral Society, Puritan Congregational Church, 
at the West Side Turner Hall the evening of March 14. 
A. H. Willson sang the role of Sir John Porter, and Mrs. 
F. E. Littlefield sang Little Buttercups. 

©®A® 


The Menoken Club, Tuesday, March 12, at 2:30, had a 
program given by Vernon D’Arnalle, baritone; Miss 
Lillian Woodward Gunckle, reader, and assisted by Miss 
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Alma Cole Youlin, soprano, and Frederick Itte, violinist, 
which contained the following numbers: 








Vocal— 

BW BON cad cicccccccsccndcbccvcscocnvcesoscesccseccsoemees Korbay 

Gypsy Seremade........ccccccccccccssccccccccscseccevcecsees Herman 
Violin, Gypsy Melodies.........scecceeceeeeeees . Sarasate 
Vocal 

SPENT. Kracocescocecseves coos evcce eves ——, 

Ne ee ree ° peecedee veces 
Reading, Touch of Nature..........cceeecceeeeeeeeeeeeenenenes .-Anon 
Vocal 

BF Ge BeBe cccccecscccesecs .. Schubert 

If I Were Gardener... Chaminade 

Etoile du Matin Holmes 
Violin, Cavatina........... semecesscess —_e : soe Raft 


Readings 


The Little Blue Pigeon Eugene Field 


The Pam. .0ces- si jrtwodeeen Anon 
Vocal 

BRO BUG Becccccsceecesegesooes Hartmann 

King Charles. : : White 


Miss Bertra Smith Titus was the accompanist for the 

entire evening 
©®Aa® 

The latest is pigs of mathematical and musical intelli- 
gence. It is further stated that the trio of hogs are put 
by their humane professor through a mathematical and 
musical program which is as interesting as it is surprising 

It is not stated, however, of this “trio” the quality of 
their voices—whether baritone, tenor or soprano. 

©®A©® 

The flattering début at the Opéra Comique, Paris, of 
Mrs. Mary Garden, of Chicago, in one of the title roles of 
“La Fille de Tabarin,” a lyric comedy in three acts, by 
Victorien Sardou and Paul Ferrier, with music by Gabriel 
Pierne, will be of interest to the readers of THe Musica 
CouRIER. 

A new opera in Paris is almost of as rare occasion as 
in our own country, and therefore at once becomes a mat 
including the President 
of the republic, and on this occasion so report the Paris 
on for applauding the 


ter of moment to all dignitaries 


journals. “It is as another occas 
talent of Sardou, and an interesting occasion for applaud 
ing the singing of the young Chicago prima donna, whose 
future career seems exceptionally promising.” Mlle. Gar- 


den satisfactorily filled a number of less important roles 
at the Opéra Comique. The Chicago débutante’s vocalli 
zation was smooth and pleasing, and, upon the whole, her 


interpretation was most acceptable, and speaks well for 


the future.” 
@O®Aae 
The subject discussed in “Musical Analysis” by Mrs 
M. E. Bigelow, M. B., March 27, under the auspices of 
the Schumann Club, will be “Dance Form of Music.” 
This will be the first in the series of six illustrated lec 
tures. 
©®AE 
On March 19 Miss Eric Backus, a pupil of Maurice 
Aronson, will make her début as a pianist in an individual 
recital, under the auspices of the Piano Students’ Club, of 
Freeport, Ill. Miss Backus has pursued her studies with 
Mr. Aronson for the last three years and has chosen the 
following program for the occasion of her début: 


Sonata in E minor, op. 9 Beethoven 
Fruehlingsglaube S ert-I rt 
Komanza in F minor, op. s.. . I'schaikowsky 
BVGERD Necseccer I'schaikowsky 
Capriccio in B minor, op. 7¢ . Brahms 





Scherzo in E flat minor, op. 4 
Variations Serieuses, op. 54 Mendelssohn 


Barcarolle in G major.. 


Nocturne in C minor, op. 48... , ...Chopin 
Impromptu in F sharp major, op. 3¢ Chopin 
Valse Impromptu in A flat........ : cook Liszt 
Marche Militaire. Schubert-Tausig 


In the near future Miss Backus will play in recital in 
Chicago. : 
©®A® 
At the Studebaker, Fine Arts Building, the Castle 
Square Opera Company, notwithstanding it being the 


Lenten season, has been playing “The Bohemian Girl” 
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to crowded houses. “The Wizard of the Nile,” which 
has not been given in Chicago for some time, will be the 
opera following. 

Verdi’s “La Traviata” is to be given the week of March 
25, following “The Wizard of the Nile.” The house will 
be closed the first week in April (with the exception of 
three performances by the Leipsic Philharmonic Or 
chestra) in preparation for “The Wedding Day,” which 
has been set for the opening of the spring season, Easter 
Monday night 

The musical event of Friday evening and Saturday ai- 
ternoon and evening of this week were the concerts given 
under the management of Milward Adams, at the Aud 
torium, by the distinguished conductor John Philip Sousa 
and his band. The soloists were Misses Blanche Duffield, 
soprano, and Bertha Bucklin, violinist, and Arthur Pryor, 
trombone, and Herbert L. Clarke, cornet 

The programs given at these concerts yntained the 
following: 

FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 
Overture, Isabella ; , Suppe 


Trombone solo, The Patriot (new) Pryor 


Pictures from the Orient (new)... Luigini-Sebek 
Dance of e Bashibazouk 
The Od juc 
A Dervish Chorus, In the Soudan 

Soprano solo, Where is Love? (new) Sousa 


Blanche Duffield 


Grand Scene and Ensemble, Andrea Chenier (new) Giordan 

I ation a la Valse We 

Serenade Rox r er-He i 

March, Hail t e Spirit of Liberty (new Sousa 

\ in solo, P naise in A major Wieniawsk 
Bertha Bucklir 

Czardas, Ritter Pasman (new)........... ° Johann Strauss 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 


Ove € Sak i Goldmark 
ror ne s Blue Be fs 1 Pryor 
Arthur Pryor 
Pantomimic Suite, The H ry ofa I r Mar ( a 
Soprano s P emp ew) Le Ste 
Bla e D i 
Grand Scene, 7 Death of Aid Verd 
Waltz, Frau Luna Lincke 
Entr’acte, Mariposa (new) Dias 
Mar Hail to the Spirit of Libert new Sousa 
\ ns Souv rde M ‘ W ieniawski 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 1 


Overture, (¢ R ain I 
Cornet Arbuckleniar , Har an 
Herbert L. (¢ ke 

Ss linavian Fa a (new Me He 
Soprano s Maid of the Meadow Sousa 


Grand Scene Soldiers’ € rus fr Faust Gounod 
Glory and Love to the Me f Old 
Valse, Pesther Lanner 
The Electric Ballet (new) -. ou 
March, Hail to the Spirit of Liberty (new) S« 
\ s Adag und M Pe 
Be Buck 

Suite, H r (new La Ror 

Conductor Sousa and his well disciplined band are so 


renowned throughout America that they hard] 


y need the 
prestige, still further enhanced by recent European suc 


cesses, to aid them in the enthusiastic welcome that greeted 


them by the large audience congregated at each of these 
concerts. The irequent encores demanded, the same as at 
all former concerts, almost doubled the length of the en 


tertainment 

The soloists were Arthur Pryor, who gave his trombone 
solo numbers with fine modulations of tone; Miss Bertha 
Bucklin, violinist, and Miss Blanche Duffield, soprano, 
“Where Is Love?” a 
sentimental selection which gives rise to the query, What 
Miss Blanche 
Duffield has a clean, sweet, soprano leggiére voice 
“Spring Is Coming,” which she kindly gave as an encore 
at the Frid 


her voice in range and style 


PLATON 
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sang Sousa’s new composition 


romantic state of mind has made it thusly? 


afternoon concert, was especially suited to 





Miss Bucklin’s violin solo, 
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Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscow,” also the encore fol- 
lowing, thoroughly demonstrated a mastery of the instru- 
ment, both in technic and shading. Mario Costa’s Pan- 
tomimic Suite, “The History of a Pierrot” (new), trom a 


lescriptive point, was really an interesting musical dia- 


logue 
If anything there is an improvement in these programs, 
posed of popular and semi-classical selections, in point 





refinement, balance, symmetry, softness and delicacy of 


The Proper Spirit. 


(Liszt Monument. ) 


SouTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF Music 


ial Violin. Voice. Organ and Theory August Geiger, 


LAGRANGE, Ga., March 6, 1901 
Mr. Richard Burmeister, 604 Park Avenue, New York 
City 
“Dear Sir AND Frrenp—Hearing of your efforts to raise 
a fund for the proposed Liszt monument at Weimar, and 


rested in it, I brought the 








knowing how n you are 
utter before y students here who formed a club for 
he study of the composers They have raised among 
hemselves the sum of $10, which I take great pleasure 
1 forward It is a small amount, but it comes 
from w 1 hearts, and is given with the earn 
| } ' 
est de elp the caus 
I reme er with great pleasure the short time spent 


uu played for me in Columbia, S. C., and 


rish it. Wishing you all success in every 





very respectfully, 
‘AuGcust GEIGER.” 


Electa Gifford. 


ISS ELECTA GIFFORD, late of the New Orleans 














Gra pera Company, has recently appeared in 
very succe neerts in Toledo and Oshkosh, under 
he direction of Hannah & Hamlin Some press notices 

W 
Miss Gifford capt ted the ence She has an exceptionally 
peratic voice of beautif tone Her control was remarkable 
ler 1 effect g ‘ us and were sung in French 
very r rendition proved her 
wer and superior training.—Oshkosh Daily Northwestern, 
M ) 
Miss Gifford, upon her first appearance on the stage, won the ad 
ration of her audience, w greeted her with warm applause 
There is something delightf y winning about Miss Gifford. She 
fir and er y hig ce and sympathetic personality 
Her voice is a veritable curiosity in its skyward range, in the upper 
giste delicate and beautiful; wer, she possesses some fine tones, 
i i w ediur Her arias, such as the Waltz 
“R c nd Juliet,’ nd the Mad Scene, from “Ham 
i flashes of fine power. Her voice is especially beauti 
hig egiste r es and trills fairly astonish on 
rd is a daint ttle person, whose every action is refine 
eI g ‘ Oshkosh Time Mare ) 
Electa Gifford is a nightingale And even then all is not said 
Her v e is a wonder, a marvel of beauty, richness and volume, 
r Toled melody as flowed f her throat 
ws y and w e sweetness, now stronger 1 vibrating, 
1 a very torrent of magnificent ton Perhaps it sounds 
ke fulsome praise, but it isn’t On the contrary, words are the 


est of things when one tries to apply them to Miss Gifford’s 








r l ey fall miserably short of accomplishing their intended 
rpos Ihe Auditor was converted when her notes sounded 
C hall t a veritable paradise f music, and one was 
é re and through, and then thrilled again, as he listened 
ick what it was his great fortune to hear rhe 

Bee, M 


A Reception for Mancinelli. 
Heathe Gregory, the baritone singer, has issued invita 
f 1onor of Mancinelli, 


ions for a musicale and reception in 
the leading conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, 


Thursday afternoon, March 28 


_ AMY ROBIE 


Solo UViolinist. 


3030/\\ 
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All communications to this department will be 
welcome. Address Department V, The [iusical 
Courier, New York. 


Joseph Kaiser, Wisconsin.—It is absolutely impossible to 
give an estimate of valuation on any violin without exam- 
ination. With due respect to other opinions given, no value 
can be placed on a mere description. I would advise you 
to send the instrument on to this office for inspection. 

©A® 

Isacson, New York.—Your age is not against you, but 
professionally speaking I can only advise you to follow 
your ambition with all the time and energy you can—other- 
wise drop it. According to your present condition it would 
be useless to follow it with the aim in view. 

GAO 

J. W. McCann, Washington.—Your inquiry on “old 
tone” is a question upon which so many differ. In the 
first place there is no reason for the term “old tone”! 
Fancy and taste decide every individual’s liking, and this 
will always remain so. Artificial methods of whatever 
construction will never produce or improve the tone of a 
violin not properly constructed on acoustic principles. It 
is a fallacy to think that a well made acoustically con- 
structed violin will not improve by usage. The tone that 
appeals to you musically and the violin that produces those 
requirements throughout all registers is sufficient for the 
most fastidious, whether of old or new make. 

®A® 

It is singular how some people can become expert violin 
makers, using nothing else to construct their violins but a 
jack knife. 
covered genius in Daleville, Ind. 

©®A® 

From Utica, N. Y., I am informed that a local violin 

maker recently exhibited some of his violins. The dis- 


So the latest report comes of a newly dis- 


tinction credited to these specimens was because they 
were “second” copies of the Alard Strad violin. The first 
copy of the Alard Strad is in the possession of a gentle- 
man of that city, and the “second copies” were made from 
the first copy! I congratulate my colleague in perfecting 
a second copy without the original. It is further claimed 
that the “‘softness” of the tone makes them valuable! 
GAO 

The Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, February 2, 1901, gives the 
following, which is in line with the many violin stories 
of persons who possess absolutely no knowledge of how a 


violin is constructed: 
\. B. Clark, the violin maker at Richmond, has completed a violin 
on the Strad model, on which he has been working for years, and 
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which, if there is any virtue in age in connection with violins, 
ought to become a masterwork. The back is from an old Scotch 
commission table, known to be over 400 years old. The body is 
{from an old log 3,000 years old, at least. It was dug out of a swamp 
in New Jersey and exhibited in 1876, and pronounced by scientists 
to be fully that old. It seems to be a variety of cedar. 

How the “back” can be made of a certain material and 
the “body” from another is beyond my comprehension. 
The violin maker credited with selecting wood of a cedar 
variety from the swamps of New Jersey has certainly 
claims to a new theory. But Chicago claims distinction 
on the knowledge of violins! 

©@ae® 

How fine violins become tied up in collections, the fol- 
lowing again proves, according to the Albany Argus: 

Special United States Treasury Agent Partello, who owns a violin 
collection valued at $50,000, has purchased from the estate of the 
late Duke of Edinburgh (Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha) his nine 
famous violins, among which are several of Stradivarius’ make. 

A funny incident is the “Tale of An Old Violin,” given 
by a correspondent from Philadelphia to the Boston Ad- 
vertiser: 

PHILADELPHIA, February 19.—This is the story of a violin, aged 
201 years, and of what the O’Briens, the Bradleys and the McGin- 
nises had to do with it. Made in Italy, in 1700; bought for three 
acres of land in Ireland by Michael O’Brien, in whose family it 
remained for nearly two centuries as its chief means of support— 
such is the history of this violin. 

J. J. O’Brien, the latest owner of the violin, stood in the witness 
box in the Central Police Court and demanded that Joseph Bradley, 
whom he accused of having destroyed the old instrument—thus de 
priving him of the means of making a living—receive punishment 
adequate to so grave an offence. 

“It is the same ould instrimint what me great grandfather used to 
play on in Ireland, an’ it was wort’ a hundrid an’ fifty dollars, if 
it was wort’ a cent, Joodge,” cried O’Brien, as big tear drops rolled 
down his cheeks. “Mr. Bradley, he wus onc’t me frin’,” the wit- 
ness continued, “broke into me room, stole the ould instrimint, took 
it to the speak easy on Newmarket strate, an’ broke it over the 
bar, and then jumped on it,kicked it and t’rowed it into the store. 
That's what Mr. Bradley did to the best violin that iver fell into the 
hands of an Irishman. ’Tis the truth, Joodge.” 

“Did you do that?” asked Magistrate Cunningham of the prisoner. 

“He lies, Judge,” replied Bradley; “‘he’s the biggest liar wot ever 
lived on Callyhill street. If yer honor wants to know what really 
happint to Prof. J. J. O’Brien’s ould fiddle, I’m ther lad wot can 
tell yer. It wus Mrs. McGinnis wot wus th’ cause of all th’ trouble 
to th’ fiddle. It ware Mrs. McGinnis wot thried to play his fiddle 
an’ dance a jig at th’ same toime. Mrs. McGinnis fell an’ sat on 
Professor O’Brien’s fiddle an’ busted it, an’ that is all that happint, 
Joodge.” 

The magistrate then read a letter written by O’Brien, explaining 
the history of the violin and also giving a few chapters of the life 
of O’Brien, who declares that he was a graduate of St. Patrick’s 
College, in Dublin, Ireland, and has the title of “professor.” He 
was a school teacher in Ireland for ten years. 

O’Brien landed in this country several years ago, bringing the 
violin with him. Since he has been in Philadelphia he has made his 
living by playing the violin at “parties” in the Tenderloin district. 

After carefully weighing the evidence, the magistrate said he was 


inclined to believe Bradley’s version of the affair and ordered his 
release, 


O©Aa® 


Referring again to the consignment of old violins, which 
recently arrived in this port and mentioned in these col- 
umns, it should be noted that the whole value given in 
the invoice was only 80 francs. This again illustrates the 
strange methods employed in the trade of old fiddles. 
More later. 

©A® 

This communication explains itself: 

JERSER CITY, N. J., March 1, 1901. 
Editor Department V., The Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly give space in your columns of my de- 
sire to purchase a genuine “Strad.” or “Joseph Guarner- 
ius” of a No. 1 condition and tone? I have been looking 
around for some time, but seemingly fail in my object, 
so trust with the help of your columns to be able to do 
so. I most respectfully ask the co-operation and selec- 
tion to be made by your expert, and will gladly abide by 
the charges claimed. Yours very truly, Cc 

Care THe Musicat Courier. 


The Verdi Monument. 


NEw YORK, March 16, 1901. 

Editors The Musical Courier: 
R EADING in your worthy paper the remark, “What is 
the matter with a Verdi Monument in New York?” 
I take the liberty of writing that a committee has been 
formed and headed by the acceptance of Chev. G. Bran- 
chi, Consul-General of Italy, as president; Hon. Carl 
Schurz, Hon. C. G. Conn, Countess Truxschess, Consul 
Tosti and many other prominent personages who have 
made their residence here, and who feel that New York 
city should also have a memento of the lamented master 
as well as the foreigners who ask the New York people 
to contribute toward the fund for a monument in a for- 

eign land. 

Trusting for your appreciation on this matter, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, CLEMENTINO DE MACCcHI. 





Genevieve Bisbee. 
M ISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE, pianist, gave the last 
of her delightfully informa] studio recitals on Fri- 
day evening, March 8, at Nos. 1109 and 1110 Carnegie Hall. 
The rooms were almost uncomfortably filled with guests, 
who were sufficiently pleased to keep them so throughout 
the evening. 

Miss Bisbee was best in her artistic interpretations of 
Chopin. E. Theodore Martin, tenor; E. B. Manning, 
violinist; Henry Gaines Hawn, elocutionist, and Miss 
Agnes Dressler, ‘cellist of the Woman’s Orchestra, also 
contributed to the evening’s entertainment. The numbers 
of Messrs. Martin and Manning were received with espe- 
cial favor and appreciation 

Some one of Miss Bisbee’s acquaintances has the cun- 
ning ken of brewing a delicious punch 


Ida Branth, Violinist. 

This artist has had something like a dozen engagements 
from the Aeolian Company, playing as soloist at their re- 
citals, here and in Brooklyn, and when their building in 
Buffalo is opened she will probably appear there. April 
9 she plays at Northampton, and to-morrow (Thursday) 
evening she is to be one of the soloists at the second mu- 
sicale of the New York State Music Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. 








ENRICO TOSELLI 


Ghe Youngs Italian Piano Virtuoso 
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Continued Success of + Gabrilowitsch. 


The Pianist’s Departure Twice Deferred. 


WING to the great demand for Gabrilowitsch, 
the date of his departure has twice been de- 
ferred, and it is probable that he will not leave 
America before May 1. 

This famous young Russian pianist is playing very fre- 
quently at concerts, and his continued success is forcibly 
illustrated in the following enthusiastic estimates: 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s Recital. 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch did some great playing. From the 
first note of the theme of the variations it was evident that 
he was in far different form from that of his first recital 
here; he was indeed in splendid figure. While playing 
Saturday with all the wonderful variety of beautiful tone 
that at his earlier concert was such a delight, he avoided 
that sentimentality that before made his performance mon- 
otonous. Of his technic and musical knowledge there is 
no need to speak further than to say that both are sound, 
masterly; no pianist has a more exquisite sense of the 


no one has a keener feel- 


beautiful turning of a phrase; 
ing for rhythm—rhythm always subtly varied but never 
broken. Of his musical nature, however, it is a temptation 
to speak lengthily. 

For, since Paderewski in the heyday of his career, who can 
reach so commanding a height in so many varying styles 
of piano music as Mr. Gabrilowitsch did Saturday? Emil 
Sauer plays the variations more overpoweringly, but in 
Beethoven he cannot compare with Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
D’Albert reaches a higher point of greatness in the sonata 
—but the Chopin pieces? 
the March more violently, more in the true rhapsody fash- 


ion, but in all else she is far behind Mr. Gabrilowitsch 


Teresa Carrefio can crash out 


In short, who is there now before the public who could 
play so varied a program so well? 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch has plenty of temperament, if not ot 
Imagination he has, also, 
Beautiful 


the foaming, surging order. 
to a rare degree, and poetry, too, and intellect. 
as was his playing of the variations and the sonata (a 
little less elaboration in the recitative preceding the 
arioso would have counted for more), I think he shone 
most as a Chopin player. The time-worn Prelude and 
Ballade, as well as a nocturne and the A flat Waltz which 
he gave as encores, he played as only a Slav can play them, 
with the true Chopin feeling that not once became bathos 
The Ballade he played in a romantic vein that made it ab- 
sorbing, and the Study (which he had to repeat) was a 
jewel of light, brilliant playing. In the Barcarolle, the 
melody simply floated out, exquisitely lovely. Over all 
his playing there was a sheen, a glitter that I have heard 
only from Sofie Menter and Paderewski. In short, it was 
an afternoon of piano playing long to be remembered. 
And it was well appreciated, for it aroused the audience 
to such spontaneous and lusty applause that Mr. Gabrilo 
witsch repeated two pieces and added three encores.—Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, March 11, 1901. 


A Rare Musical Treat. 
Russian Pianist Gabrilowitsch Entrances His Audience. 
At the close of Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s recital at the 
Peabody Institute yesterday afternoon, throughout the 
very large audience that was packed into the large hall 
there seemed to be but one general feeling—regret that 


it was over. Other stactiat’, whose coming has been her- 
alded in terms of the greatest enthusiasm, have failed to 
measure up to the anticipations aroused. But not so 
with the young Russian. His playing left nothing to be 
desired, and, after hearing him, it was not difficult to 
understand why his tour throughout this country has been 
marked by a series of uninterrupted triumphs. 

In the first place, he is absolutely without mannerisms— 
the man is almost forgotten in the music he produces 
His style is refined, dignified, scholarly and intensely 
earnest. His interpretations follow conventional] lines as 
far as necessary, but at the same time they have the dis- 
tinction given by a strong personality and by individual 
convictions. 

In his playing there is no exploitation of purely techni- 
cal excellence—the mechanical is made simply a means 
to an end, and that end is the expression of the idea of 
the composer. In this respect his work is like a finished 
painted with firm, 
and lightened here and there 


picture, strong touches here, with 
broad, full strokes there, 
with strokes of the utmost delicacy It produces the 
same effect as a beautiful picture—in the enjoyment of 
its beauty the masterly skill with which the effect is pro- 
duced is almost overlooked. 

The Beethoven number was given a convincing, intel- 
lectual interpretation. The Brahms selections can hardly 
be said to be beautiful. They exhibit wide varieties of 
style and of mood—grave, light, gay, now requiring mas 
sive strength, now velvety softness, now staccato, now 
sustained. Nothing on the program showed the scope 
of the artist’s powers more conclusively, and nothing 
showed his power over his audience more completely 
Chopin numbers were particularly en 


Contrasted with the strength and 


Gabrilowitsch’s 
joyed by the audience 
the power shown in some of the other selections, the 
delicacy of treatment of them was all the more remark- 
able. Not only in these selections, but throughout the 
entire program, the beauty of the tone coloring was sur- 
passed only by its purity —Baltimore Sun, March 2, 1901 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Soloist, at Peabody Recital, 


Another highly interesting and artistic piano recital was 
given at the Peabody Conservatory yesterday afternoon, 
the soloist being Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the justly celebrated 
Russian pianist. 

In presenting his program the soloist showed himself to 
be a versatile performer, with individual taste and a style 
and conception all his own. His touch is decided, power- 
ful and delicate in turn, with a marked ability at shading 
and nuancing. Beginning with the Beethoven Sonata in 
A flat major, 
easy to note in Mr. Gabrilowitsch an intelligent student 
His idea of continuing the number without 


which was given a Rubinstein reading, it was 


and an artist 
intermission between the several movements and thereby 
avoiding any detraction is also commendable, as it added 
greatly to the interest and enjoyment of the composition. 

His presentation of Brahms’ Variations on a Theme 
by Handel stamped him at once a master. The intrica- 
cies and difficulties of these numerous and lengthy varia 
tions were replete with dash and spirit, especially in the 
octave and The Chopin Group, Nocturne 
in B major, Valse in C sharp minor and Polonaise in A 
In the Valse he showed 


staccato work 


flat, were most intelligently read. 
his individuality of conception, the phrasing and interpre- 
tation of which so delighted the audience that a repetition 
was demanded. This, with a powertul rendition of | of the — 





ll COURIER. 


ES 


Polonaise, proved the feature of the program, after which 
he gave a Chopin Etude as an encore 

The “Petite Serenade,” his own composition, is a dainty 
creation, with melody and variations in which this artist 


is in his element. The Barcarolle in G minor, by Rubin 


elegance; while 
in the Carl Tausig transcription of “Marche 
Militaire” the pianist was again at home, delivering with 


stein, was given with exceeding taste and 
Schubert's 


remarkable tempo beautiful octave work, heavy chords 
and variations.—Baltimore Herald, March 2, 1901 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s Recital. 


This young Russian, with dignified bearing and mag 
netic personality, is entirely devoid of mannerism. He is 
modest and unaffected, both in his playing and his man 
ner. He is the true artist, in that he holds himself the 
responsible possessor of qualities which enable him to 
interpret the great thoughts of others, instead of centring 
the attention of his audience in himself, as is the method 
of many latter day pianists. 

He is, first of all, a poetic player and one entirely de- 
void of sentimentality, though his youth would amply ex- 
cuse such a fault. Indeed, he seems phenomenally free of 
the shortcomings his age would warrant, for he has bal 
ance, breadth, a ripe intellectuality and deep emotion 

His touch is an indescribably beautiful one, he is a mas- 
ter of tone color and of an exquisite finish of style 

The Bfahms Variations on a Theme by Handel were 
played with power and conviction. The Chopin group— 


3 C sharp minor Valse, op. 64, 


Nocturne in B major, op. 9; 
and A flat Polonaise, op. 53—proved the pianist to be a 
born Chopin player. The Nocturne was delightfully ren- 
dered, the Valse played with a consummate use of the 
tempo rubato, and the Polonaise given an inspiring rendi 
tion. The 
as an encore to the Polonaise a Chopin Prelude in D 


Valse had to be repeated, and there was added 
flat. Then followed a charming “Petite Serenade” by Ga 
Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in G minor 
“Marche Mili 
taire.” The BarcaroHe was played with an altogether re- 
“Marche Militaire” 
a brilliant close to an excellent concert.—Baltimore News, 


brilowitsch himself 


and the Tausig transcription of Schubert’s 


markable tonal quality and the formed 


March 2, Igo!. 


Thiers-Riesberg Recital. 


- Public School No. 64, in Fordham, last Monday 
night, A. Gerard-Thiers, tenor, and F. W. Riesberg, 
pianist, gave the lecture-song recital on “The Technic of 
Musical Expression,” this being one of the regular Board 


of Education series. There was a large audience present, 
interested listeners from the very beginning, and Mr 
Thiers’ talk, which recently created such interest when 
given for The Drawing Room, at the Astoria, found before 
the comparatively humble folk even greater appreciation, 
so practical and lucid was it. Mr. Thiers in this goes at 
the root, the reason, for certain expression and phrasing 
in singing, and illustrates it all by highly interesting and 
apropos examples, culled from his large repertory of 
classic and modern songs 


Harriette Wood’s Success. 

The sweet voiced young soprano has had some nice 
engagements this season, here and in Pennsylvania, and 
was recently engaged for a series of Aeolian recitals in 
Brooklyn. At the first she sang “O, Divine 
and the “Ave Maria,” by Gounod, also “The Angel's Sere 


Re de € mer,” 


n jade,” ' by Braga. 





FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletch- 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr.William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, 
London; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in Americaand Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musica! 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


MISS E, A. FLETCHER, 1125 Madison Ave., New York. 


ELIZABETH Ce” NORTHROP, 


SOPRANO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT and MUSICALES. 
328 West Fifty-seventh Street - NEW YORK. 
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THE WOLFSOMN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 





MAUD POWELL, 


Appress HENRY WOLFSOHN, 13 


Violiniste, 
In America from 


Jan, 1, 1901, 
1 East 17th Street, 3 YORK. 








LEOPOLD WINKLER, cis. 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street or Steinway Hall, New York. 





GRACE 


"PRESTON 


CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals, Recitals. 


Sole Management 





LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Halil, NEW YORK. 





WARREN DAVENPORT 


Tone Placing, Voice Building, The Art of Singing, 


Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in 
Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of this 
system for developing and preserving the voice. It em- 
braces a correct beginning and a logical course of progres- 
sion. Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim- 
able. Its breathing processes are diametrically opposed 
to the fallacy of ‘‘abdominal effort.” The attention of 
professional singers, as well as that of beginners, is directed 
to the benefits of this method of vocal training. 


Studio: 149 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


30 THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 











THE BERTHOLDT, t 
WASHINGTON, March 16, 1901. } 

NE of the important events of the week, musi- 

cally speaking, was the first concert of the 

Motet Choir, a new organization, under the 

direction of Otto Torney Simon. This select 

chorus of ladies and gentlemen was organized this season 


for the purpose of studying and presenting some of the 
motets and madrigals of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and their selections presented last Thursday at 
the National Rifles’ Armory included the following: 


Motets 


Sy Gt ME CNEL, 6 sigs wrk ved ewwasewenwennanaaeienal Praetorius 

Ree DE cctiedechvabeneetadeee PY: Pe peer ....-Arcadett, 1490-1556 

SP ON NE, cb dk ccieeensdseessdabareewansey Bach, 1685-1750 
Two Madr Is 
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When Flowery Meadows Palestrina, 1590 
Three Folksongs— 
In Silent Night. 
Harmonized by Brahms. 
The Enchanted Nightingale. 
Harmonized by Brahms. 
How Splendid Is Crystal 


Harmonized by Goldschr 








Chorus from Christus, Tu es Petrus . Liszt 

The Palestrina and Bach numbers were 2 the most inter- 
esting as illustrating the contrapuntal style of vocal writ- 
ing, so refreshing after the ear grows tired of the music of 
the modern romantic school. 

The accompanist was Mrs. Otto Torney Simon, and 
she was an able second to Mr. Simon, the leader. Her 
manner of giving the chord to the choir in unaccompanied 
pieces was commendable, the usual fashion of striking the 
chord two or three times in a loud, hard manner, detract- 
ing much from the artistic effect in any program. She 
employed the pedal too much, but otherwise her work was 
excellent, 

The tone quality of the choir was most pleasing, both on 
account of the voices themselves and on account of the 
variety of shading. And this alone reflected great credit 
on Mr. Simon, who, although somewhat eccentric in his 
gestures, is a leader of undoubted merit. 

The management was also fortunate in its selection of 
soloists. Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, of Baltimore, bari- 
tone, displayed a splendid voice, which he used with dra- 
matic effect in several selections. One of these was by the 
“T Attempt from 
and the words were ex- 


early English composer, Henry Purcell, 
Love’s Sickness to Fly in Vain,” 
ceedingly quaint. 
Wenceslas Vill 
rmed all sorts of technical feats on his instrument, but, 


alpando, the famous Mexican ’cellist, per- 


although these showed his mastery over the instrument. 
they were not so enjoyable as the smooth, flowing tones, 
which he brought out in “Le Cygne,” by Saint-Saéns. 
After all the smooth legato on a violoncello or violin, when 
played by one who knows how to play like Mr. Villal- 
pando, is about as soul oman as eS can be. 


If the concerts of the Motet Choir carry out the high 
standard set by this one, this organization must be ranked 
hereafter with the Choral Society in its educational value 


to Washington. 
©®AaA® 


The third concert of the Bischoff course occurred 
last Tuesday. The program opened with the march and 
chorus from “Tannhauser,” which was played in excellent 
style by Fulton B. Karr. Mrs. Bischoff scored a triumph 
in Donizetti's “Linda di Chamounix” and in the 
“Brazilian Bird Song,” which she gave as an encore. 
In the clearness of her scale passages and the perfection 
of the trill she could hardly be surpassed. Edna Scott 
Smith next sang a pleasing selection and encore. The 
encore, Bischoff’s “Good Night, Sweet Dreams,” could 
hardly have been improved upon, seeming as it did to fit 
her voice so perfectly. Mrs. Herbert L. Davis followed 
with “Chanson Provengale,” by Dell’ Acqua. She sang 
from a tight throat, and her tones were hard and un- 
musical, as were also those of Miss Jessie Darling, who 
sang Bellini’s “Casta Divi,” from “Norma,” a piece en- 
tirely beyond her reach technically. 

Miss Darling and Mrs. Davis both showed to better ad- 
vantage in their encore numbers. Herbert D. Lawson, 
who followed, sang with good resonance, and his number 
was greatly enjoyed. Po-sibly he would be still better 
in a selection which did not employ the extremes of 
compass. Miss Mattie V. Wade sang ‘““My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice.” Miss Wade's voice is very promising. 
Her tones were large and full, but placed a little too far 
back in the first part of the song. Beginning with the 
melodic descent of a half, a whole, and then five half 
tones, until the end of the song was reached, Miss Wade 

sang with a good front resonance. Dr. Bischoff played 
Handel’s “Largo” in an ingenious organ arrangement, 
in one part of which the melody was played with the 
flute or clarinet quality, with harp accompaniment. 

Douglass G. Miller and Miss Scott sang a duet, and the 
tower scene from “I] Trovatore” was given by Mr. Miller 
and Mrs. H. Clay Browning, with the chorus in an ad- 
joining room. The last number was the most effective 
thing on the program. Mrs. Browning also sang a sub- 
stitute number and an encore for Miss Edna Hope Hop- 
kins and John Porter Lawrence, who were to have given 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto in D minor. She was in good 
voice and sang charmingly, her voice appearing to best 
advantage, however, when the extreme high notes were 
not brought into play. The accompaniments, always so 
excellent in the hands of the doctor and his wife, were 
an important factor in the evening’s enjoyment, and as a 
whole the concert was an entirely satisfactory one. 


O®A® 


A society musicale at the Washington Club on Friday, 
under the direction of Miss Mary A. Cryder, proved to 
by an important musical event, in that it presented 
Leland Langley, an English baritone of considerable 
merit. Mr. Langley has a good voice and plenty of tem- 
perament. His songs were effective, and his enunciation 
good, except in a few instances where a final consonant 
was not brought out clearly. Miss Bessie Strauss, whose 
playing bore the Leschetizky stamp, made a decided hit 
in her numbers, which consisted of a Rachmaninoff Pre- 
lude and Leschetizky’s Tarantelle. Her playing was 
clear and crisp and her technic faultless. She played with 
spirit and dash, and with an excellent tone. Her encore 
number was Grieg’s “Papillons.” Fraulein Koehle played 
two violin soli and an obligato to Miss Cryder’s closing 
number. Miss McReynolds assisted Archibald Olm- 
stead in the accompaniments and also played some piano 
solos. Miss Cryder’s numbers were Bemberg’s “Chant 
Arabe,” with violin obligato; “Abschied Der Végel,” by _ 


Hildach; a duet with Mr. Langley and his “Der Spiel- 
man,” and she is to be congratulated on her excellent man- 
agement of the concert. 
©A® 

H. H. Freeman’s fourth organ recital occurred at St. 
John’s Church last Saturday. The church was crowded 
to the doors. He was assisted by Miss Edith Morgan, 
one of his pupils, and Melville D, Hensey, tenor. 

BERENICE THOMPSON 


Cumming Success. 


HE soprano is ever making increased friends by her 
warm and musicianly singing. A recent visit to 
Boston and New Haven was followed by these press 


notices: 


Anything more exuberantly graphic than that portraya f the 
swan, “The Mahnahbezee,” I have not heard in 1 c for a long 
time. That is what you call true poetry in music; it is not only 
“There is the swan,” but “See how wondrous beautiful he 
This sort of thrill ran through the whole solo, whi was admirably 


sung by Miss Cummin Boston Evening Transcript 
8 iy 





Miss Cumming has a clear and melodious high soprano voice, and 
in both cantatas she was easily the most conspicuous and pleasing 
of the soloists.—Boston Globe. 

Miss Shannah Cumming was the soloist. She is not a stranger to 
New Haven, as the agreeable impression she made at the last May 
festival is not forgotten. She possesses an attractive personality, a 
voice of exceptional purity and richness, and there is a certair 
simplicity and sincerity in her singing which : ICceE y 
an audience. The aria, “Non mi der,” fr 1 
favorite with Miss Cumming, was rendered in a way t lisplay the 
purity and beauty of her voice, and proved that she has dr 


gifts as well. In a group of three songs by American ) 
in which Professor Parker's “The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry 


Nest,” was the particular gem, Miss Cumming s wed her ver 
satility, her perfect enunciation, naive simplicity and daintin« 
which captivated the audience.—New Haven Register 


Asheville College Concert. 
wer NT anp MRS. ARCHIBALD A. JONI 


introduced to the musical world of the famous 
Southern city and school the director of the music, 
Adrian P. Babcock, through a reception and concert at 
the college. The reputation for graceful hospitality en- 
joyed by the host and hostess drew a gathering which 
crowded the institution, large as it is, and redounds 
greatly to President Jones’ credit. What the local press 
said of Mr. Babcock’s 
though a large share of the column notices is given to the 


playing is given in part below, 


management and participants in the conce 





* * * Mr. Babcock fairly took his audience by stort many ex 
pressing unstinted praise of his technical skil I rare gr f 
rendition. He is a musician by inheritance, being tl son of a 
noted physician, and has studied abroad under the best masters 
Asheville Citizen. 

* * * This was the first time the public of Asheville had heard 
Mr. Babcock. To say that his audience was delighted is to put it 
very mildly. He proved the prime favorite since Mr. Bauer, whose 
equal he was declared to be by many discriminating critics. His 
most notable characteristics are a fine technic and exquisite t l 


His rendition of Liszt’s Necturne was superb 


Mme. Pappenheim’s New Studio at the Rutland, 
Me EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM has moved into 


her new apartments. Like the phoenix of the fable, 
which rises from the ashes to new life, so the studio was 
fitted up, as handsome as ever, in the shortest space of time, 
and it is again like a beehive, busy as ever. From morn 
ing to night the many pupiis come flocking to the new 
home. It was a great task for Madame Pappenheim in 
the midst of her busiest season to undergo this great 
However, it is accomplished now, and 


trouble. “good 


luck” for the future! 
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The Auburn (N. Y.) 
concert on March ¢ 

In Nashville, 
held its first 

On April 25 the last public concert of t 
(Me.) Musical 1 


Union will be held 
Gounod's ~ 


feethoven Club gave its twelfth 


lenn., the German-American Vocal Club 


concert on March 5 
he Lewiston 


Rede mption will be 


Audi 


l med in the 
Mass., by a local oratorio society 


torium Building, Malden, 
on April 10 
T} yi-monthly meeting of the Kansas City (Mo.) Mu 
a March 4 at the residence Mrs 
R. H. Keitl 
The 


cnor $s 


(Wis.) Manner 


Theatre on the 


M lwaukee 


Pabst 


ninth concert of the 


series took place at the even 


ing of March 5 
On March 8 the Graffort Club, of Portsmouth, N. H 


recital, the numbers consisting of 


gave a sonatas, quartets, 
songs and ballads 


lhe Troy (N. Y.) Vocal Society 


program on the evening of March 7, the Troy 


pre sented a creditable 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra assisting 

Mrs. Grace Van Valkenburgh, of Kansas City, was solo 

at the Ensemble Musical Club’s meeting in Birming 
ham, Ala., on March 2 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of St. Louis 
cluded Mendel sohn 
works by American c 


In Memphis 


presented, 


Mo., has con 


programs, and is now studying 
mposers 

Tenn., on March 2, an interesting pro- 
Miss Frances Mosby, contralto, of 
New York, being one of the soloists 

J leadership of William 


Choral 


gram was 


Leonard Gray, 
unded No 
progress 


Under the abl 
the East Greenwich (R. I.) 
vember I, 

The 
members, is 
Percy L. Nussbaum 

In Dallas 


1 
recital on 


Society, f 
1900, is making commendable 


(Ind.) 


another 


Philharmonic Club, numbering 150 


successful 


Marion 
musical organization 
being the competent president 
Choral Club 
terestin March 5, the performers 
Miss Elizabeth Upthegrove and Miss Bessie Holman 
Katherine Ricker, Miller and George Leon 
Moore hav: Nashua (N. H.) Ora 


oorio Society's perf ah” on April 25, 


Tex., the Schubert gave an in- 


including 


Gertrude 
been engaged for the 
mance of “The Elij 
Hood will 
The Albany Musical Association gave the concert of its 
March 6 in Harmanus Hall 
Hende, ’cellist, and Hubert Witherspoon, 
successful soloists. Arthur Mees 


conduct 


when E. G 
tenth season on Bleecker 
Flavie Van den 
basso, were the con- 
ducted 

Male Chorus Club are as 
Tripp; president, W. H. 
Gourlay; 


The officers of the Toronto 
Conductor, J. D. A 


first vice president, R.S 


follows: 


srouse: second vice- 
president, C. A 
ald; honorary treasurer, Walter Gow; librarian, E. C. Tyr- 


Ross; honorary secretary, Duncan Don- 





rell; assistant 


Lucas. Committee—J. H 
Horsey, W. H. Blake, W. Murray Alexander, T. H. Lit 
ster, E. A. Campbell, T. Bilton, H. B. Walker, J. Fraser 
Macdonald, E. P. Beatty and A. P. Nasmith 

The of the Philharmonic Oratorio So 
ciety, of Minneapolis, Minn., was recently given under the 
Oher-Hoffer 
Mater” 


librarian, C 


second concert 


Program numbers in 


“Roman 


direction of Emil 
Verdi’s “Stabat 
Triumph,” Max Bruch 
The Schubert Vocal Society of Newark, N. J., ‘The 
Messiah” in Auditorium on the evening of 
March 6. Assisting Mrs. M. Hissem de 
Moss, soprano; Miss Dorothy Taylor, contralto; William 


cluded and Song of 
sang * 
Kruege r’s 
vocalists were 
E. Harper, basso, and John Young, tenor. 

4 Topeka (Kan.) Choral Society has just been organ- 


ized. There are 125 members, and a committee on forma 
tion has recommended these officers: T. J. Anderson, 


George M. Noble, vice-president; H. L. Robin 
and George W 
on March 7, 
man compositions was presented by the Music Club, Mrs 
The so- 


and its annual con 


president; 
son, secretary Crane, treasurer 
In Savannah, Ga., a program of early Ger- 
J. Gaudry reading short biographical sketches 
ciety will hold a meeting on April 11, 
cert on May 23 

In a recent issue the Evening News, of T@#coma, Wash., 
Western 
foremost of Tacoma 


to elevate club 


paid the ensuing tribute to a musical 


Cecil 
1 


and it 


organiza- 
ia Club ranks w.th the 


has done as 


tion: 


“St 


clubs, much standards 


and to unify club sentiment as any other woman’s organ 


ration of the city. It was one of the first to come into 


the State federation, and has since been so prominently 


identified with the interests of that body as to give it a 


distinguished the State as a repre 


Whoever 


does so from no unworthy motive, 


reputation throughout 


sentative woman’s club of Tacoma. * * * 


joins the St. Cecilias 
from no thought 


iny practical advantages the club offers 


ht of personal gain or advancement through 
Its members are 
recruited from the ranks of genuine music lovers who wish 
to study music as an art, to understand it as a science, to 
express it as beautifully and as truly as individual ability 
Any 
ability the test of membership necessarily creates its own 


may permit. * * * organization which makes 


y 





time is generally recognized, and it 
is doubtful if the of the St 
been the factor that it has been in the building up of 


a strong musical sentiment in Tacoma, if thi 


aristocracy, which in 





influence Cecilia Club would 
have 
s atmosphere 
had been lacking.” 


Manager Colell Has Returned. 
DWARD H. COLELL, Wissner Hall, 


Brooklyn, has returned from a month’s sojourn in 


manager of 


Bermuda, greatly improved in health and spirits. 


Music in St. Paul. 
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hot 
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aul Choral Club is in preparation for 


take place in 





is rehearsing weekly Stern 
“May Spohr’s 
Art Great,” and two p “The 


date 
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(Jueen 





urt songs 






S mn I aby of Life.” The 















Avery 


recital February 25 


Miss 
“Persian Garden” 


O’ Mara, Mr 


Florence 





George Fairck 
and 
invited to 


Musi 


give 


during the 


The Minneap< Philharmonic, | Ober Hoffer 
director, will give | Sw ind Skylark with George 
Hamlin as the leading | 1 the spring concer 

@Oae 

Clarence A. Marsha g t and dire r ol e First 
Congregational Chu Cl Minneapolis, gave a read 
ng of oratorio of “I with a chorus of twenty-five 
voices and the f{ wing s¢ s, on March 3 Mrs 
Elizabeth Brown Hawkins, Miss Daisy Steele, J. L. Hjort, 


Sewall 


Bacon, 


Sousa and his band playe« [win ¢ matinee and 
evening, M g and 10, to ge 1 « usiastic audi- 
es. Miss Blanch Duffield, sop ind Miss Bertha 
Buck \ t, were the sts 
©®A® 

Mrs. Vina Avery Smith has be: secured by the 
Cathed choir to icceed Miss D ’ s contralto 
soloist Mrs. Smith’s voice is a é soprat with 
broad range nd that darl ] ten found in 
he contralt She has spl s bility and educa 
tion and will be a v ) t he Cathedral 

©A @ 

St. Luke’s Choir will give tl Stabat Mater” Sunday 
evening, March 17, under the direction of Mrs. Frank 
Hoffman, organist-director 

©®A® 
The Northwestern Conservatory gives its quarterly re 
tal at Conservatory Hall Thursday evening, March 14 


Songs by Miss 
“Flowers” and 


by Miss Margare 


who heard them, tl 


is usual with the w 
ory, with effect 

; : 
who has recently 
played her “Chinese 
teristic 


Both 


Stuart 


ladic S are 
crowd,” pup 


teacher now here 
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Leopold Godowsky in 
Boston and Chicago, 


The Pianist Creates Wild Enthusiasm. 


EOPOLD GODOWSKY has come and con- 
quered. His appearance with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in Boston, was hailed 
with wild enthusiasm. The following criti- 





‘isms speak for themselves: 

“Leopold Godowsky is a pianist of high and interna- 
tional reputation. He chose for his appearance here last 
night Liszt’s Second Concerto, which is by no means one 
of the most effective in the repertory of the virtuoso. 
Indeed, Liszt at first did not call it a concerto, for it 
departs widely from the common form of such pieces. 
It is an ensemble composition in which the piano is 


merely one of the instruments, and, however rich in color 
it may be, it is not a concerto that immediately incites an 
audience to wild applause. Mr. Godowsky played with 
uncommon accuracy and ease. His performance was 
worthy of all praise, and his repose was truly refreshing.— 
Boston Journal, March 17, 1901. 


The Liszt Concerto is a brilliant and harmonious work 
throughout, belonging to the mature period of his writ- 
ing. There is a working up of a principal subject into a 
variety of forms, which are continuous, making a splendid 
whole, entirely characteristic of Liszt. The melodies are 
fragmentary, beginning with a lovely, flowing theme 
which develops into a martial, energetic subject which is 
very stirring. In fact, throughout the whole there is clev- 
erness, ingenuity, richness and power. 

The piano part is enormously difficult, although Mr. 
Godowsky played it with such ease as to make those un- 
familiar with the score unsuspicious of the great ability 
necessary to adequately conceive and perform this work. 

Mr. Godowsky displayed a liquid, pearly touch, and an 
impeccable technic, and there was great distinction and 
elegance in his rendering throughout. His trills, scales 
and rapid passages were astonishing in clearness, dash, 
precision and equality 

His left hand was remarkable. Indeed, Mr. Godowsky 
has so trained his left hand that he has arranged and fre- 
quently performed some Chopin compositions for the 
left hand alone. And it was noticeable that the Liszt 
Concerto began with the left hand. 

Among the many talented and famous pianists heard 
here this season, Mr. Godowsky holds a leading position, 
and it is to be hoped it is not too late in the season for 
him to be heard again in a concert where he can display 
his talent in a greater variety of styles —Boston Herald. 


After this number came the soloist, Leopold Godowsky, 
formerly of Chicago, but at present living in Berlin. 

Last evening he played with the orchestra for the first 
time in Boston, if memory is correct. Mr. Godoswky has 
previously been heard here only in one of two recitals. 
Mr. Godowsky selected for perfomance the Liszt Second 
Concerto, a work not so interesting nor as spectacular as 
the more familiar E flat Concerto. 

Mr. Godowsky gave an admirable performance of the 
work at every point. His tone is delightful, and in the 
matter of technic he can compare favorably with the best 
of them. He certainly would have made a better im- 
pression if he had played the first Tschaikowsky or the 
second Brahms Concerto, as either of these would show 
Mr. Godowsky at his best, and the Liszt work seemed de- 
cidedly less adequate to this end. 

Mr. Godowsky was enthusiastically applauded, and sev- 
eral times recalled at the close of the performance.—Bos- 
ton Sunday Post 


Leopold Godowsky was the soloist at the Symphony 
concerts of last week, playing Liszt’s Second Concerto for 
piano. The orchestral numbers were the Overture to 


“Othello,” Dvorak, and Schubert’s Ninth Symphony. 
Mr. Godowsky’s performance of the Liszt Concerto was 
thoroughly sympathetic, the artist avoiding undue prom- 
inence in the piano part and tracing the musical em- 
broidery with nimble fingers, leaving to the orchestra the 
setting forth of the pensive themes which form the back- 
ground of the composition. The artist has a splendid 
touch, the cantabile of his legato being unusually effective, 
and although there are few chances for the display of 
emotional qualities in the selection, doubtless these will 
not be found wanting in the program for his recital here 
later in the month. 

Every phase of the glittering, fitful concerto was given 
with exquisite art, the arabesques of the piano harmon- 
izing with the more sombre instrumentation of the or- 
chestral score and not asserting themselves sufficiently 
to destroy the tonal balance desired by Liszt. The ar- 
peggios and staccato runs were given with admirable 
clarity and smoothness, and in short Mr. Godowsky’s 
whole interpretation deserves high praise. The orchestra 
performed its part perfectly, gliding from one audacious 
theme to another in the unison which makes the team 
work of Mr. Gericke’s band unsurpassed by that of any 
other organization of its calibre—The Boston Sunday 
Globe. 


Godowsky as Chamber Music Performer. 


The seventh Kneisel concert by the quartet and Leopold 
Godowsky, as assisting artist, was a sufficient attraction to 
practically fill Association Hall last evening. The pro- 
gram included Mozart’s Quartet in C, Schumann’s Quartet 
in F, and a quintet by Dvorak, for piano, two violins, 
viola and violoncello. As noted above, Mr. Godowsky 
was the pianist. 

The quintet was grand. The first movement catches the 
ear, and throughout the four the auditor is a prisoner to 
some of the most delightful of chamber music. Mr. 
Godowsky’s success was practically instantaneous. He 
has a touch that is an unqualified delight. His technic 
seems flawless. He appears to be wholly free from 
affectation, and plays with an ease and grace that are most 
charming.—Boston Traveler, March 12, Igol. 


The Kneisel Quartet gave its seventh concert this 
season last evening in Association Hall, with Leopold 
Godowsky, pianist, assisting in the last number on the 
program, Dvorak’s A major Quintet for piano, two vio- 
lins, viola and ‘cello. But the Dvorak number quite 
eclipsed the others and formed a fitting climax for the 
evening’s entertainment. The very varied and beautiful 
composition, with its distinctly Bohemian flavor, espe- 
cially in the first two movements, was played in ideal 
style. The interest awakened in the first movement was 
retained until] the close of the program, and the spark- 
lingly jubilant third, with its merry finale, left the audi- 
ence delighted with both composer and players. The 
characteristics of the piano score were admirably pre- 
sented by Mr. Godowsky, whose interpretation was thor- 
oughly in accord with the quartet. His execution was 
clear, crisp and brilliant, especially in the closing move- 
ment, and in the more sombre second part his perform- 
ance was dignified and sympathetic—Boston Globe, 
March 12, 1901. 


The quintet is decidedly a clever composition. It con- 
tains not a little that attracts and holds closely one’s at- 
tention. The first movement is to me by far the most 
interesting, working up as it does to a climax that is at 
once dramatic and strongly effective. There are good parts 
in the remaining three movements, but all in all this music 
seems to come from the hand of a skillful colorist and a 
cunning manipulator of themes. It does not seem like a 
work that had to be written. It was brilliantly played. 
Mr. Godowsky’s musical touch and fluent technic were 
easily in evidence, and the close brought hearty applause 
and recalls—Boston Journal, March 12, 1901. 


Godowsky in Chicago. 

The following is taken from the Chicago Tribune of 
March 2: 

Leopold Godowsky’s Recital. 

There is a quality predominant in Leopold Godowsky’s 
manner of playing the piano which is perhaps best de- 
scribed by the word classical. Everywhere there are pur- 
ity, correctness and refinement ; everywhere there are beau- 
ty, symmetry and perfect proportion; nowhere are there 
excess, coarseness, or roughness. And, like all things 
possessed of this perfection and balance that are essentials 
of the classical, his playing exerts its full power, not at 
first, but only when listened to for a longer time. 

The audience that gathered in University Hall yester- 
day afternoon to listen to the first of the two recitals Mr. 
Godowsky is giving here this week experienced this grad- 
ual awakening to full realization of the beauty of the per- 
formance being offered, and the experience proved so 
agreeable that the two hours that the recital lasted seemed 
none too long. The player at no time startled his hearers 
—even the incredible technical achievements with which 
the recital ended were characterized by so much of ease 
and such unfailing musical meaning that all thought of 
the sensational was lost sight of. 

Beauty was the one purpose in the recital—beauty in 
tone. beauty in phrasing, beauty in shading, beauty in 
interpretation—and it can with all honesty be said that 
never for a moment during the two hours was this beauty 
lacking in the player’s work. The technic that Mr. Go- 
dowsky possesses is not of the sort that is limited to mere 
digital facility and skill in the playing of intricate or pon- 
derous passages, but extends beyond these fundamentals 
and embraces all the finer subtleties of tone coloring, tone 
differentiation and pedal effects. Combined with this tech- 
nical supremacy is a musicianship as broad as it is earn- 
est, a sentiment which, while never in any wise tempestu 
ous, never by its absence makes possible any charge ot 
coldness; and a good taste that is infallible. 

In yesterday's recital one heard a reading of the Men- 
delssohn E minor Prelude and Fugue that was not only a 
model of clarity and purity, but breathed an air of poetry 
that was irresistible; one marveled at the Schumann 
Etudes Symphoniques given, not with a rough vigor that 
made them studies for giants, but with a beauty and senti- 
ment that transformed them into the message of a poet: 
one listened to the Liszt Eclogue exquisitely played, and 
the same composer's tricky “At the Spring” given as but 
few living pianists can give it; and one gloried in a truly 
superb delivery of Brahms’ splendid E flat minor Scherzo. 

As for the Godowsky Paraphrases on the Chopin 
Studies, eight of which were heard yesterday, one can but 
declare them the most stupendous technical creation the 


world of piano music has yet known And, aside from 


their technical immensity, the exceptional musicianship, 
the contrapuntal skill, and the fine discriminate taste 
shown in their development, compel unqualified recogni- 
tion. As for Mr. Godowsky’s playing of these numbers 
as well as of the paraphrase on Weber’s “Invitation,” it 
may be unreservedly declared the most tremendous exam- 
ple of virtuosity and high musicianship Chicago has ever 


witnessed 





Riesberg’s Engagements. 


Some of the more important engagements of F. W. 
Riesberg as accompanist are as follows: March 4, School 
51, lecture-recital, with Dudley Buck; 5th, Madame New- 
haus’ musicale; 11th, School 64, lecture-recital, with A 
Gerard-Thiers; 12th, Maurice Sternberg musicale, Brook- 
lyn; 14th, Roseville, Newark, with Basso Percy Hemus; 
21st, Aeolian Hall, second musicale of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association; 28th, McConnell con- 
cert, Knabe Hall. 





William E. Harper. 

This basso sang the solos allotted to the part in the 
recent performance in Newark, under L. A. Russell, of 
“The Messiah,” and won decided success, such was the 
beauty of his singing. 
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BUFFALO, March 14, 


UFFALONIANS owe Mr. Loughlin, 


ager of the new Teck Theatre, 





thanks for the series of delightful 


treats given them this season 


Genuine pleasure was afforded music |! 
at Mr. Hartfuer’s last orchestra concert, S 
day, March 3, by the piano playing of Miss Blanche De- 


crey and the baritone solos of Chas. McCreary 
Although Miss Decrey lacked the power to 


Chopin Etude (C moll, op. 10) its ideal rendering, 


played the Schytte Valse and her encore (“If 


Bird”) so artistically, with such exquisite tone 
and splendid phrasing, that one could only be thoroughly 
charmed. Mr. McCreary was in good voice, and gave 
“Bedouin Love Song” with much spirit and et s 
Stream” with a depth of feeling that touched all hearts. 


He responded to enthusiastic encores. 


Monday evening of last week the pupils of Wm 
Sheehan gave a recital at his studio in Franklin street. 
The participants were Misses McAuliffe, Boechat 
Weber, Taggert, Maloney and Mr. Olsen. Miss 


accompanist. 


Miss Neenah Lapey, one of the.city’s best young con- 
traltos, gave an enjoyable recital March 1. She was 
sisted by the Harmonie Quartet, which Miss Mary Howard, 
Troilus C 


the director, has made so praiseworthy, and by 


Koons, who gave a very pleasing violin selection. 

Mrs. Harriet Welch Spire, soprano; Miss Neenah Lapey, 
contralto, and a trio composed of Mr. Carpenter, 
Cooper and Miss Bessie W. Adams presented a musical 
program as the first part of the entertainment given in the 
hall of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 


Monday evening 


March 9 the Cecilia Club gave a recital at the home of 


Mrs. J. W. Marks in Massachusetts avenue. 
Maskrey, tenor of Calvary Church choir, was 


soloist. 


A recital will be given at the Twentieth Century Cl 
on Thursday evening, March 28, at 8:30 o'clock, by 
Laura Dietrich Minehan, contralto, and Miss Lila Burnet 
Wright, reader, assisted by Leroy Moon, violinist; 
Ella Holman, soprano, and Miss Nellie Lynch, 


panist. 
William S. Jarrett will retire as organist at 
Avenue Baptist- Church after Easter 


Mrs. Julia Agnes O’Connor, Mrs. Laura Dietrich Mine- 
han and Charles McCreary will be the soloists in the per- 


formance of “Judas Maccabzus,” which will be 


St. Catharines next Thursday evening under the direction 


Angelo M. Read, of this city. 


LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, 
NEW YORK, 





ANNOUNCES 


American Tour, 


Beginning February 3. 
Ending May 15. 
European Tour, October, 1901, 


BOR 


ae oa 


Julia Agnes O’Conner has opened a studi 
479 Fargo avenue 


Edward Baxter Perry, l-known blind pianist, 


ope ned her home \ 
e Hibbler and her vocal pupils 
Porter Stevenson 


A string orchestra, 


direction of Frank Davi dson Tessdes evenin 





of the most pleasing numbers of the evening 
was a violin trio by Misses Sherwin, 


much temperament and an artistic spirit 


y showed her fine contralto 


COD. 


“Godowsky has gained the Satie and will always hold it.""—Berlia 
Lokal Aa. 1901. 








ia Godowsky is a man o> the most astonishing and incredible 

und Theaterwelt, December 13, 1900. 

S Ph aaah dumbfounded the audience with his fabulous technic.’ 
—Frankfurter Zeitung, December 21, 1900. 


A senior recital will be given by Miss Julia A. Kalb- 
fleish and Miss Grace J. Nicholson (pupils of Miss Hume) 
at the Palace Arcade, Thursday and Friday evenings, 
March 21 and 22 

Violin and ’cello numbers will be given by Troilus Koons 
and Edward Knight, and string quartets by the Herdley 


family 

One of the delightful concerts of the winter was that 
given by the Buffalo Trio Club Thursday evening The 
first number, the beautiful Trio in A, op 360, by Malling 
was given with fine intonation, and balance of tone, in 
elligent phrasing and much expression A pleasing 
novelty was the bright little number (op. 19) by Carl 
Busch for violin, viola and piano, Frank Kuhn most 
ably assisting with the viola part. The difficult but most 


interesting Quartet in C, by Arthur Foote, showed spien 
did ensemble work by Messrs. Zielinski, George and T 
Amesbury Gould and Frank Kuhn, and left nothing to be 
desired. The vocal selections were given by Lewis Wil- 
liams, of New York, baritone, displaying a voice of wide 
range and much power 

Frank Kuhn, promoter of the movement to re-establish 

series of local symphony orchestra concerts, under the 


direction of Mr. Lund, has issued a circular containing 





the following announcement: 

After an inactivity of three years in the realm of sym- 
phonic art, there is a generally expressed wish tor a re- 
sumption of those orchestral concerts, which, under the 
musical direction of John Lund, and, thanks to the finan- 
iering of F. C. M. Lautz, gave to Buffalo certain mu 
sical advantages obtained only n the great centres of the 
country Sanguine of securing the patronage of those 
who stood by the old régime, and also inviting all lovers 


of what is highest in musical art to support this under 





taking, the undersigned is arranging to give during the 
season of 1901-1902 a series of eight symphony concerts 
by a body of from forty to fifty musicians, under the di 
rection of John Lund. At each concert the orchestra will 
be assisted by a soloist of national reputation. The sub 


scription price for a double ticket, admitting two per- 
sons to eight evening concerts shall be ten dollars. Re- 
served seats for the double ticket for the eight concerts four 
dollars. You are respectfully solicited to subscribe to this 
series of symphony concerts by filling out, signing and 
mailing the inclosed pt stal card; the answers obtained 1 

this way will justify the management in making the neces 
sary preparations and engagements of the personnel for 


the season.” N. G. 


Arthur Voorhis. 


RTHUR VOORHIS, of Clifton place, is arranging for 

a recital, to be given by himself and Franz Kalten 

born, of the famous Kaltenborn Orchestra, in the Jersey 
City Club Theatre, on Tuesday evening, March 26, for 


which occasion the following society women have consent- 
ed to act as patronesses 

Mrs. E. Bailey, Mrs. Hudspeth Benson, Mrs. George H 
Blake, Mrs. Cornelius Brett, Mrs. Elliot L. Butler, Mrs. O 
S. Carre, Mrs. Frank Cavall Mrs. Tal bot R. Chambers, 


Mrs. Harry Parkhurst Clark, Mrs. Brice Collard, Mrs 
Joseph A. Dear, Mrs. Gordon K. Dickinson, Mrs. Albert 
Drayton, Mrs. William A. Durrie, Mrs. James S. Erwin 
Mrs. Garwood Ferris, Mrs. J]. W. Hardenbergh, Mrs. Ed 
low W. Harrison, Mrs. C. R. Heike, Mrs. James Hoffman 
Mrs. Roy Inglis, Mrs. R. M. Jarvis, Mrs. Westbrook 
mston, Mrs. John Kase, Mrs. Philip J. Koonz, Mrs 

‘illiam W. Knight, Mrs. William C. Lutkins, Mrs. Wil 
liam Mattocks, Mrs. J. E. Muller, Mrs. A. J. Newbury, 
Mrs. George Percy, Mrs. J. B. Pond, Mrs. E. A. Ransom, 
Mrs. William P. Roome, Mrs. Henry Rowland, Mrs. Vin 
cent P. Schenck, Mrs. Moritz Schwarz, Mrs. Elbridge 
Gerry Snow, Mrs. Eldridge Gerry Snow, Jr.; Mrs. Henry 
Traphagen, Mrs. Van Winkle, Mrs. John A. Walker, Mrs 
Spencer Weart and Mrs. George T. Werts 


Mrs, Hibler Recital. 

Chis lady and her pupils gave a recital, both piano and 
vocal numbers, at a private residence in Buffalo, N. Y 
last week, which was a very successful affair, a score of 
pupils assisting in a varied program of modern and classic 
pieces. Mrs. Hibler went to Buffalo from Bradford, Pa., 
not so long ago, and in this brief period has risen to 
prominence in the Queen City 


WSKY 


“On this side of the water he is surpassed by no living pianist.’ 


Kolnische Zeitung, December 30, 1900 


“In the Polish-American Godowsky there is a soft touch of delicate 


feeling, an inimitable grace and mastery.” — Kleine Journal 
January 9, 1901. 


Steinway Fiano Used. 
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Church Choirs. 


HIS is the time of tribulation, when everybody 


is mad at everybody else in the church choir 
field. Even those who have positions, and 
retain them, find interlopers trying to oust 
them. It is a regrettable state of affairs, and 





goes to show how hard pressed are singers for bread and 
butter, to say nothing of jelly or other fixin’s. 

Many a tale could I unfold, coming as I do in constant 
contact with these people. Many times have I heard one 
side. of a story, and concluded So and so was a scoundrel; 
then into the other ear went the other side, when I con- 
cluded they were all liars. 

®A® 

An organist has a nice position, does his best always, 
is square with all, demanding only strict attention from 
his quartet. But he is 1 man of ambition, follows up a 
reported change in a church which pays much more—and 
as soon as this comes to the ears of the chairman of his 
committee, out he goes. Is this fair? 

OA ® 

A singer has been in a church several years, when there 
returns from a year abroad another singer, the latter a 
member of the said church. Regardless of the suitability 
of the voice, this latter is installed, creating trouble all 
around. But, then, what's the use of having friends in the 
church if they shall not work for one? 

®©®A® 


A minister is called from a neighboring city; he goes in 
and on the first opportunity out goes the present in- 
cumbent and in comes the minister's former organist 
What has the music committee to say about it, anyway? 


The new man is first rate, but what about the old one, 


who has been there ten years? 
©®A® 

Another singer is “given notice,” casts about, lands in a 
much better position in Brooklyn, and following that is 
offered an even better place in one of the best New York 
P. E. churches, which seldom make changes in their 
musical staff. What does the first named church think of 
itself? The singer, after the first shock of discharge, 
hustles with mighty vim, and gets a better place than the 


old one, He is glad. 


©®Aa® 


An organist is brought from a neighboring city on a 
one year contract, and he removes his family here from 
the town home, sunny and shaded, to the dark city flat. 
At the end of the year he is “given notice,” for, behold! 
there is a new music committee, and of course this music 


committee must “do something,” so for no reason in the 





world out he goes, and they engage an amateur, a 


physician. Now what will happen? 


®©®A® 
The occurrences noted above are not myths. Every one 
of them has happened either this year or last, and will 


mtinue as long as music committees who know nothing 


of music mismanage things. 
®A® 


Miss Katharine Pelton’s song recita 
found a large number of people to hear her, highly compli- 


| 


at a private house 
mentary to the fair singer. She gave a program of old 
century songs, Lotti, Gluck and others, followed them with 
a Massenet aria (from the highly dramatic “Le Cid’); then 
came German Lieder, songs by MacDowell and Chadwick, 
modern French songs, and closing with Pyreneean Folk 
Songs and “Judge Cupid’ the latter by Laura S. Collins 
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and written for Miss Pelton. This was scheme comprehen- 
sive enough to show the brains and versatility of the 
singer, and was all sung sans the printed sheet. Mrs. 
Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh’s recitation of “Bluebeard, a 
Lecture-Recital,” by Wiggins, hit off in great style the 
idiosyncracies of certain men who pose in the Wagner lec- 
ture. 
©®A® 

J. Warren Andrews continues his organ recitals, 
Church of the Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street and 
Central Park, West, at 4 on Thursdays, and it behooveth 
all brother organists to make it a point to hie themselves to 
these, to observe fine programs carried out in dignified, 
worthy manner on a beautiful, complicated organ, in sur- 
roundings of white and gold, the color decorations of the 
church. Also the throng of people who sit in absolute 
silence, keenly attentive, is a lesson. Last week there was 
a program of exclusively modern music beginning with the 
Rheinberger “Pastoral” Sonate, op. 88, and closing with 
Wely’s march in E flat, and with William G. Greene, bari- 
tone, the singer. 

Other duties prevented hearing this. To-morrow, Thurs- 
day, the program will consist solely of compositions of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. This recital is Mr. Andrews’ 
200th. 

Organ 
Toccata and Fugue in the Doric Mode, Book 3, No. 3. 
Cheral Variations, Christ, der Du bist der helle Tag, Book, 5, 
No. 1 
Contralto solo, My Heart Ever Faithful 
Madame Van Duyn. 
Vorspiel— 

An wasserfliissen Babylon, Book,.6, No. 12b. 

Nun freut euch, Book 7, No. 44 
Toccata and Fugue, in D minor, Book 4, No. 4 
Contralto solo, Prepare Thyself Zion (Christmas Oratorio). 

Madame Van Duyn 
Organ 

Bouree in C, from Suite for ’Cello, No. 3 

Passacaglia and Fugue, Book 1, No. 2 

Arthur L. Collins, an Andrews pupil, organist of the 
First Baptist Church, of Newburgh, and a vice-president 
of the New York State M. T. A., sends me a program, well 
made, of his recital of last week, when he played a concerto 
by Handel; “At Evening,” by Buck; “Saint Ann’s Fugue,” 
by Bach, and the entire first sonate, which some think is 
his best, by Guilmant. Miss Theresa Martens, violinist, as- 
sisted, and as young Collins is said to be one of the best 
of the Andrews pupils, this was doubtless an enjoyable 
event. 

©A® 

Kate Stella Burr is an accompanist, and an able, busy 
woman at all times; her friends among professionals are 
legion, her engagements many and varied, and last sum- 
mer there would have been a mighty trouble at Chautau- 
qua but for her accidental presence when she was most 
needed. 

Of recent engagements in which she will play are these: 
Dunn-Wyman musicale, at the Benedict, Washington 
square; Northrop-Johnstone musicale, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria; Grace M. E. Church concert; Woman’s Philhar- 
monic concert, March 2; a composer’s afternoon, Mrs. 
Northrop and Edward Strong singing compositions of 
Miss Burr; Mrs. Laurence’s musicale; Sorosis Carol Club, 
at Mrs. Demorest’s; Stewart recital, last Monday, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria; New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, second musicale, Aeolian Hall. 


O©A® 


The thirty-sixth annual entertainment and tea party of 
the Thirteenth Street Welsh Presbyterian Church oc- 
curred March 14, when a goodly number of artists, young 
and old, appeared, among them Miss Florence Stockwell, 
who was in good voice, singing songs by De Koven, 
Pinsuti and after each an encore. One who was there says 
“she was the star of the concert,” and the 500 present 
applauded her to the echo. Another young artist who 
pleased was Miss Margaret Parry, and both of these sing 
ers are pupils of Parson Price. At the close of the pro- 
gram the entire company broke the alphabet in singing 
the following national song: 

“Hen wlad fy nhadan.” 


Last Thursday morning there began a course in practi- 
cal harmony and analysis, at 11:30 o'clock, by Frank 
Hartson Shepard, at 810 Carnegie Hall. The need of a 
practical form of instruction in harmony, differing from 
the line of study necessary for composition, yet giving a 
compact, working knowledge of the structure of music, is 
universally acknowledged. Current methods, overlooking 
the practice side of the study, aim to make a composer of 
every student, regardless of talent or needs. This course 
supplies the practical side, giving the power to form and 
use all regular chords at the keyboard; to recognize all 
regular chords, and to be familiar with the structure of the 
music in daily use. 

®©®A® 


This is the way Tali Esen Morgan announces, per postal 
card, the organization of the mammoth New York Festival 
Chorus: 

LISTEN! 


The To the 
West Side Members of 
Branch of the The New York 


na Ga, Festival 
Will Chorus 
Tender a who have 
RECEPTION Sung, or 
at the Expect to, 
Building, with the 
Fifty-seventh Street and Chorus at 
Eighth Avenue, Carnegie Hall. 
NEXT 
WEDNESDAY a 
EVENING, The 
March 13, 1901, Official Program 
at Eight is this 
o'clock, way: 
7:45 Get There You may 
8:00 Rehearsal Invite 
9:00 Inspection Friends 
of the building who wish 
9:30 Refreshments to join 
aA — 
Carnegie 
ay Hall 
Y.M.C.A CO 
Chorus 
will act as the aA 
Reception 
Committee, I expect to 
and will ee u 
= a 
ach Person 
With a No Extra 
lag Style! 
®A® 


Mrs. Charlotte Babcock has placed many musical novel- 


ties, for some who want to be amused in a new way; this 
has led to the announcement that she has entered the man- 
She is on the 


agerial field, which is not exactly the case 


lookout for just what is said above, musical novelties; 
‘ 


anyone who can do new or old things in unconventional 


manner would do well tp call on her at Carnegie Hall. 


©A® 


Mrs. Walker Lowe has been engaged as soprano for 
P. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dudley Buck’s 





choir 

Mr. Hargraves is the new tenor at St. Paul’s P. E. 
Chapel, Vesey street. 

J. W. Catchpole is the new tenor at Englewood Presby- 
terian Church, under Mr. Dressler. 

At Marcy Avenue Baptist Church a soprano is wanted. 

At Bergen Reformed Church, Jersey City, a tenor is 
wanted 

At the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, an 
alto is wanted. 


©A® 


Singers, follow up these clues yourselves; the sooner 
you get there the better your chances. Wear your best 
clothes, take along an English sacred song or two—and 
have with you your voice and good sense; remember there 
are likely 100 others after the same place 

F. W. RresBERG 





HELEN CULVER, Oratorio, 


The Great Contralto. Opera, 


a Concert, 
IN THATCHER, 
a = ee o_ Recital. 


Distinguished Artists and Organizations under the exclusive Nixon management include: 


LORRAINE De L’ARCHET, 


The Brilliant Violiniste. Concerts, 
Recitals, 
HATTE BARTON KERLIN, Musicales. 


Concert Pianiste. 


THE CHICAGO CONCERT CLUB—AN IDEAL ENSEMBLE—EXTENDED TOUR SEASON 1900-1901. 





FIRST AMERICAN 


TOUR, 


MARCH and APRIL, 


1901. 


Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra. 


HERR HANS WINDERSTEIN, Conductor. 


Direction: NORMA KNUPFEL, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Mme. Von Klenner’s Reception. 
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vocal instructor’s spacious 


Stuyvesant street, presented a brilliant and attractive scene, 
the drawing room being graced by luxurious bunches of 
A new, handsome and 


flowers, the gifts of many friends 


lifelike oil painting of Madame Von Klenner proved to be 
a subject of much congratulation to the clever artist, N. R 


Brewer, who was present 


During the afternoon and evening musical numbers 
Notwithstanding her 


were heard at frequent intervals 
exacting duties as hostess, Madame Von Klenner was 


excellent voice, great enthusiasm greeting her beautiful 
$runo Oscar Klein's 


Among the latter were 
“Russian Song’; “Nina Mia,” 
Rapture,” Kortheuer (written for and dedicated to Madame 


selections 
Spanish song; 


von Klenner); aria, “Sicilian Vespers,” 


of Song,” 


pupils and Felix Van der Gucht, violinist, the program 


being as follows: Romanze and Gavotte, Sarasate, Mr 


Van der Gucht; trio, “Mia Madre,” Campana, the Misses 
“Pleurez Mes 


Anna Rae, Maude Hunter and Sara Evans; 
Yeux,” Massenet, Miss Sara Evans; “Burst, Ye Appl 
Buds,” and “Dame Nightingale,” Miss Ada Lohman; 
“Hungarian Song,” Fiqué, and “Damon,” Strange, Mrs 
Figue¢ 

Miss Sara Evans’ fine contralto voice, which has been 
admirably developed, was heard to good advantage in the 
well sung trio, while her interpretation of “Pleurez Mes 
Yeux” was inspiring. Miss Evans is a singer of excep 
tional promise 

Miss Ada Lohman’s high soprano voice made a very 
favorable impression, and Mrs. Fiqué sang with expression 


and in finished style. The effective work of any of these 


pupi! vocalists should be very acceptable on concert or 
operatic stage 

Madan Von Klenner’s rare abilities as soloist, in 
structor and hostess were fully illustrated. In receiving 
she was associated with her mother, Mrs. Evans, Captain 


Von Klenner and Miss Campbell, a young and talented 


resident pupil. The list of guests included 

Baron De Schmitz, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Burns, Mrs 
M. H. Kinsley, Mrs. William Hungerford, Mr. and Mrs 
3landford Newson, Miss Madeline E. Denison, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adelbert D. Houston, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Keith 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Hudson, P. Rose, Mr. and Mrs. Ro 
well L. Hallstrom, Mrs. E. E. De Noyelles, Mr. and Mrs 
Frank Mattison, Marquis di Patteri, Mrs. Zachary Tay 
Jones, Miss Martini Johnstone, Bruno Oscar Klein, Mr 
and Mrs. Babcock, Dudley Buck, Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. John 
C. English, Mrs. Harriet Potter Nourse, August Walther, 
Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Leigh Hadley, Mr. and Mrs 


James G. Tyler, Miss Tyler, W. C. Brazington, Mrs 
Charles Faulkner, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Niver, Mr. and Mrs 
Leonard Treharne, Philip R. Rodriguez, Mme. Richard 


Rodriguez, Miss Nellie Hogan, Miss Kathryn R. Smith, 
Miss Justice, Mrs. Robert M. Vernulye, the Misses Howes, 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Howes, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Rosenfeld, Miss Jeanette Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Wager 
Hall Remington, Mr. and Mrs. William H. Harrison, 
Frances Walker, Mr. and Mrs. William Salter, Mrs 
Joseph Pool, Mlle. Nemerea, Mr. and Mrs. Otten, Miss 
J. E. Hard, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Hess, Mrs. Charles Leigh 
Hadley, N. R. Brewer, Miss Frances Byers, Miss Anna 
Rol, Miss Mande Hunter, Mrs. Waring, Madame Strane 
heim, Mrs. Abner B. Belcher, Capt. Henry R. Lemly, Mr 


THE 


NOTABLE social and musical event on March 
13 was Mme. Evans von Klenner’s last re- 
ception of the season. The distinguished 
residence, 40 


“Love's 


and “On Wings 
Mendelssohn. The assisting artists were her 


and Mrs. George S. Bixby, Madame Tugnot, Mile. Tug- 
not, Madame Bjorksten, Miss Jennie Dutton and Alphonse 


Kloh. 





Second Musicale, 


| ker occurs to-morrow, Thursday evening, at Aeolian 
Hall, 18 West Twenty-third street, and will consist 
of an hour of music, by Miss Margaret I. McKinney, so 
prano; Edward Strong, tenor; Percy Hemus, bass, with 
Miss Ida Branth, solo violinist, followed by a talk by 
Past President S. N 


sociation punch, which is getting famous 


Penfield and a social hour, with as 
The list 
section officers appended to the announcement cards is as 
follows: 

At Large—Miss Ellen M. Crocker, Carl Schmidt, A. J 
Geodrich, Miss Kathryn Glinnon, H. W. Greene, John 
Tagg, F. H. Tubbs, J. C. Wilcox, Tali Esen Morgan, 
Alfred Hallam and Frank H. Shepard 

New York County—Miss Kate Stella Burr, William O 
Wolfe, J. Warren Andrews, Mrs. Maramine Price and Al 
bert Mildenberg 
Le Roy W. Jackson and ( 
Margaret Kirpal 


James C. Crabtree 


Kings County ‘laude Trevlyn 
Queens County—Mrs 
Richmond County 
Edward Mayerhofer 

Louis Arthur Rus 


Westchester County 
F. W. Riesberg, secretary-treasurer 
president 


All teachers and students of music are invited 


Successful Bowman Pupils. 
Jenny May Wickes. 


| _—_ R the caption “Successful Bowman Pupils” ther 
have been mentioned in these columns several repre 


entatives of Mr. Bowman's er! me ds I a 
g, pe ‘ S f { irganis 
I caj at Ww 
1¢€ ie YY i 1! g r pe i 
Such persons may be catalogued as truly “‘all round n 
S S y 
ng educational f The specia will be jea y 
‘tive in behalf of his specialty, whereas the a ind 
musician will take a broader, more comprehensive view of 





the musical situation and be ready to promote musical-edu 
cation along every line impartially 

in as that is Miss Jenny May Wickes 
he-Hudsor Miss Wickes is 


ege, and therefore brings to her 


Just such a musici: 
New Hamburg-on-t 
Vassar Coll 

work of whatever kind a thoroughly trained mind. While 


graduate oi 


Wickes studied music under the pains 
Whitney 


who for many years was a prominent member of the 


in college Miss 
taking, intelligent direction of Miss Lydia A 


staff of piano teachers at Vassar 
Aiter leaving college Miss Wickes placed herself under 


the direction of E. M. Bowman, of Steinway Hall, for- 
merly professor and director of music at Vassar, and for 


the last five or six years she has studied the piano, organ, 


MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Mr. Bowman 
American Col- 


theory and science of teaching with him 
prepared her for examination before the 
lege of Musicians, which test she met so completely as to 
capture first honors. Her examination consisted in (1) 
tests in touch and technic and a piano recital of works 
selected from the classics; (2) a paper on piano peda- 
gogics; (3) on harmony; (4) on counterpoint; (5) on 
music form; (6) on music history; (7) on acoustics (8) 
on terminology. In her piano studies with Mr. Bowman 
Miss Wickes has covered much of the best literature, both 
classic and romantic, for that instrument. She plays 
Bach with 
Beethoven, Schumann 
posers are an open book to her, and she plays each with 
individual interpretation and beauty of As an 
Miss Wickes plays Bach, Mendelssohn, Widor, 
Guilmant and other modern writers with a touch and 


scholarly perception and organ-like touch 


Chopin and other standard com- 


expression 
organist 
techni manuals, pedals and 


grasp of the organ as to 


registration which apropos to the king of instru- 
ments as is her performance on the lesser giant, the piano. 
Not long ago Miss Wickes gave an organ recital in 
Poughkeepsie in which her program was an excellent 
model for such performances, as it presented some of the 


best specimens of organ work in various schools 

Mr. Bowman speaks in high praise of his pupil’s attain 
ments both as organist and pianist. She has been for se 
eral years the organist and directress of the choir at the 
Episcopal church at Garrisons-on-the-Hudson, and her 
ervice for that congregation is very highly prized. To 
fit herself to direct the singing of her choir more intel] 
gently, she studied solo singing in New York 

As a theorist Mr. Bowman has taken Miss 


through the harmony 


Wickes 


mysteries ounterpoint and 


form, and to amuse herself, so to speak, on the train to 
and from New York, she writes four and five part coun- 
terpoint commits to memory the music she is prepar 
ng to play 

Miss Wickes has a large and progress class of pupils 
drawn from the most intelligent families of Poughkeepsie 
and Garrisons, and she a capable, tactful and therefore 


successful teacher. She is the accompanist for the Ladies’ 


Vocal Club at Poughkeepsie, conducted by Professor 
(ow Vassar College Between het onstant tudies 
with Mr. Bowman, her class work, her church and choir 
uties and her demands as accompanist, Miss Wick« 
l busy professional woman, but potent forc« 
y i wi hs ve 
S tant attendant or best mu al pe 
% New Y i la juc I Ss 
W g 1 taste fi ghest useft 
4 powe ig ip ( 
it eve 4 ing sphere ¢ 2g r 
puy he consecrated tea 
find tl rgest part of his reward 


Amy Murray’s Engagements. 


MY MURRAY A Se Evening » ttis »ongs 
/ \ S ‘ n extremely popular present \ 
lia I 





po} 
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Miss Murray has been 


ments this season. Some time during the spring she. will 


requested to fill return engage 


probably make a tour through the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada 








American School of Opera, 


Berkeley Lyceum Theatre, 23 W. 44th Street, NEW YORK. 





DIRECTORS: FACULTY: 


WM. G. STEWART WM. G. STEWART, General Director. 
” ms . rector. 


8S, C. BENNETT, 

BEN TEAL, 

W. H. MacDONALD, 
A. Y. CORNELL. 
WM. O. WOLFE, Sec’y. 


GEORGE PAXTON, Stage 
Ss. C. BENNETT, Choral Director. 
LOUISE DOTTI, Opera Ensemble. 
AURELIO COCCIA, 


LOUIS SENAC, Fencing. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, Western Representatives, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


LUIGI ALBERTIERI and / Dancing and 
Deportment. 
Of the Metropolitan Grand Opera Co. 


A Series of Five Performances. 
Jan. 29, Feb. 19, March 7-28, April 16, at 8.15 P. M. 
Saturday Evening, March 16, 
“MIRA DO.”’ 
Complete Instructions in Opera Repertoire—Grand, Light, Comic, 


Circulars and Terms sent on application. 








SEASON OF 1900—the 
Number of cities visited, 108. Number of concerts played, 111. 
miles traveled, 8, 


Address 


“The Popular Music King.” 


Chicago Marine Band. 


THOMAS PRESTON BROOKE, Conductor. 


eatest on record! Twenty-nine consecutive weeks, ending with ten weeks’tour of the East and Canada 


’ housands turned away unable to gain standing room! Return engagement demanded every where! 

SEASON OF 1901.—Time #lmost sold solid! Opening with tour of the Northwest January 11 ond Gesing with twelve works’ concert tour 
—October, November, December. Special engagement—four weeks—Palace of Music. Pan-American Ex 
two concerts at Zoological Gardens, Cincinnati’s famous pleasure resort, and May Festivals throughout the South! 


All the Great Soloists! All the Sensational Features! Press and People unite im declaring this *‘ The Greatest Band of them all!"’ 





AND HIS 


FAMOUS 








Average number of miles traveled per day, 118. Total number of 


sition, Buffalo! Seventy- 





HOME OFFICE, 200 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


THIS SPACE IS TO BE DEVOTED TO THE INSERTION OF 


PORTRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL 


PN 
Bh 


JENNY MAY WICKES. 
‘Theory Seaaio:; Steinway Hall, New York. 


Organist and Conductor Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 
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Concert Record of Works by Some 
of Our Best American 
Composers. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


Scottish Cradle Song....Mrs, May Sleeper Ruggles, Gardner, Mass. 





Ah, Love, But a Day.........Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, Boston, Mass. 
Be Bs orescccveveyaccvcvendeet Miss Lucy Hoe, New York, N. Y. 
Welt Cae co vice csccessccvscnssevenes Teck Theatre, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dili Cs vs ccocsinc es cocvcacen Miss Harriet Conant, Lowell, Mass. 
The Years at the Spring............ Miss Georg Carson, Chicago, III. 
The Years at the Spring.............. Hallett Gilberté, Boston, Mass. 
The Years at the Spring...... Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Ethel Beatrice Carpenter, 


The Years at the Spring.......... } Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ecstasy , ......-Mrs. MacDonald-Sheridan, Columbia, S. C. 
Ecstasy epaccdanrin<donaetpaeeninee Academy of Music, Norfolk, Va. 
Ecstasy sentbevoveanandesdeul Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Summit, N, J. 
Ecstasy -..cereesereossrresers Women’s Club, North Peoria, Ill. 
Bg Beer. coc ccvccccccccccosce 

Romance, ville and piano..........- Louisville Club, Louisville, Ky. 
The Night Sea, vocal duet............... | 

Canadian Boat Song, vocal duet...... | 

In Autumn, piano...........- —- | 


Dreaming, piamo.........ccccccsccscccses 
Phantoms, piano. SHbvedaceneseroeeee | 
PUGGHIOR, DIORG iin cess cvcvesccscccscees ° 
Wandering Clouds (Mary Stuart). 
Beeme aB@ SrIR. .. 0 vcccsecsccccccsscecss 
Romance, violin 
Masurka, violim......cccccccccccccesees os 
Chanson d’Amour, song.........5-+-+00 | 


Chromatic Club, Boston, 
Mass. 


Extase, song en en 
Sweetheart and [, song.........-.++-+++ 
Sweetheart, Sigh No More, song....... 
Take, Oh Take Those Lips Away, song. 
The Years at the Spring, song.......... 
An Indian Lullaby, quartet...........-- 

Three Flower Songs, quartet...........- | 

Piano Concerto, op. 45 (first movem’'t). J 

Ah, Love, But a Day........) Mme. Margaret Murkland, Bos- 


The Years at the Spring..... } ton, Mass 


Arthur Bird, 


In the Merry Blossom Time.Miss Hildegarde Hofmann, Troy, N. Y. 
. F Mrs. C. A. Marsh, Cam- 
When Katie Tuned the Old Guitar. / bridge, Mass. 





John Hyatt Brewer. 
Eileen’s Spinning Song, ballad..... Cecilia Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sweet! (The Swallow's Song)..Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, Richmond, Va. 
Rockabye Dearie ait ..Mrs. Katharine Fisk, Toronto, Can. 
Rockabye Dearie atevndmnen Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, Richmond, Va. 


J. H. Hahn. 
Love Me If I Live.......ccccceves Miss Cora Cross, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Concert Polonaise in D flat.Constantin Von Sternberg, Detroit, Mich. 
Concert Polonaise in D flat...Constantin Von Sternberg, Atlanta, Ga. 
Victor Harris. 


The Blackbird Mme, Julie Wyman, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reinhold L. Herman. 
Charles W. Clark, Chicago, III. 


Gypsy Serenade. .......--ssceeeeeeeeees 
Mildred Hill. 

Sleep Song onicuseemsden ..Frank Shneelock, Louisville, Ky. 

The Perfect Day.....-.cccsccscocccccsess Women’s Club, N. Peoria, Ill. 


Helen Hood, 


Cornish Lullaby Women’s Club, North Peoria, Ill. 


Clayton Johns. 
Marie _— ......Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, Richmond, Va. 


Jules Jordan. 
A Life Lesson...........s.+.Mrs, Kileski-Bradbury, Richmond, Va. 


Margaret Ruthven Lang. 
Carnegie Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
Glenn Hall, Chicago, Ill, 


Irish Love Song 
Irish Love Song. 


Irish Love Song........Mrs. Ruth Thayer Burnham, Boston, Mass. 
LAGIERE «serreersssoressesooes { Women’s Club, North Peoria, Ill. 
Irish Love Song.......++06 . f 
Frank Lynes, 

In Love She Fell.. ...The Music History Club, Columbus, Ohio 
Memoria....... ..Mrs. D. H. Armstrong, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Memoria...... ‘évateunaenadea The Vincennes Musical, Chicago, Il. 
Bg 03.0 ick bis geeenncvaeeanbenadee H. D. McLean, Truro, N, S. 
Marie ...e..»Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles, Gardner, Mass. 

( Miss Bertha Sonntag and Spencer 


Shadowtown, duet........... ; Robinson, lows Cite: Ie. 


( Drake Conservatory of Music, 
’) Des Moines, Ia. 

He Was a Prince....Drake Conservatory of Music, Des Moines, Ia, 
Tio Wain &. BUIOG bide ccsctsveciesenss Mr. Wood, Gardnertown, N. Y. 


Edward MacDowell. 


ee eae rene Perlee V. Jervis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thy Beaming Eyes.............. Miss Bertha Sonntag, Iowa City, Ia. 
Thy Beaming Eyes..........Miss Lena Mae Wellen, Burlington, Vt. 
Thy Beaming Eyes.............-+++. Miss Georg Carson, Chicago, Ill. 


RESULTS 


decide the successful 


TEACHER. 


Frederic Mariner 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 


STUDIO : 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West (5thSt., New York. 


A Thousand Eyes in the Night. 














DO io os a cane ciws semesisscced Glenn Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

A Deserted Farm, from Woodland The Chaminade Club, Cin- 
ET Oe here keccescesscnasese \ cinnati, Ohio. 

Fe eee 

From an Indian Lodge..... \ 


To a Wild Rose, from } 
Woodland Sketches, op. 51. 
Shadow Dance.............++ 


eee Miss Florence Mulford, Washington, D. C. 


To a Water Lily, from 


Woodland Sketches, op. 51. port, N. Y. 





By a Meadow Brook........ 

oe Sea, one the Sea Oliver Willis Halsted Cons, Lock- 
SOSSR, GR Be cdddscocecote port, N. Y. 

Song 


John W. Metcalf, 


Absent...............+++++++++-Mrs. R. N. Parks, Minneapolis, Minn, 
RS Addington Brooke, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Charles P. Scott. 
The Brook and the Wave..Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles, Gardner, Mass. 


Dear Little Baretoes........... Mrs. C. A. Marsh, Cambridge, Mass. 
Gerrit Smith. 
Pe TB ioc cog ciicescecvceesesniies Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Summit, N. J. 


Buck-Babcock Musicale. 


(}* Sunday afternoon, March 10, Dudley Buck, Jr., 
and Mrs. Charlotte A. Babcock held another of 
their delightful musical receptions, with the following pro- 





gram: 
PE I tas ConvacckousesrGeseasuantedhatiel a damees Von Fielitz 

Silent Woe. 

Secret Greetings. 

Moonlight Night 

Dreams. 

Anathema. 

Resignation. 

Mr. Buck 
PD Sc canch op Secckivadie skate css Gockemperuatinedesdenadanel Pascal 
BE cininscnsccodécnesicsa eta batiesersiettyeadkawal Rubinstein 
Julian Pascal. 
DAR icvccuiitvecavkivaseavensesisbtss<capuisésemenaeeeee 
BARE Te MP in cadindcadeccndcescderthicvesthbegdntcenaiemtelel Tosti 
Fe GF ek nccencababacs cee beacessssdiesscscays R. H. Weodman 
Miss Genevieve M. Brady. 

POOIUIOE  o.ccdacscwndtesaes son cpndowleuekupeteséogeninees .. Pascal 
Dh Fcc ornsnsgpenrcdceduntasobinibeeknecdvendeseringtiatoess .. Pascal 
ee eT Gh Sia 6 co katte iddiinsdennecsbbctnessesnacacacea Pascal 


Mr. Buck. 
Negro Recitations in Mississippi Dialect. 
Miss Blondel. 
Uy TN CGB isc cece pedcin cteds sunntivenantetvekesdcavesssonuane Bishop 


Fe Pe iinsiccctcapiumecdececsasssedciataaewstedcsrredinedens Rogers 
Miss hana Boissert. 
ae: atin: Cie oct san cing dvccetsnnverdes cesitensascewn Wagner 
Mr. Buck 
3 I er a een Arthur Foote 
SE cubature ceskaae dd nds uaiirene 6astba aa cieeatersiaetaneent Neeham 
Miss Barrington 
DIED ccscccccenucsdnsses snddtines buditiedenscoties pivigienkaee Chopin 


Mr. Buck’s singing of the Von Fielitz songs showed the 
true dramatic instinct and great depth of feeling. It was in 
the “Spring Song” from “Die Walkiire,” however, that he 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm, proving conclusively that 
his never ceasing study is rapidly advancing this young 
artist to a very high rank in his profession. Miss Anna 
Boissert showed the lovely quality of her fine voice in 
“Love Has Eyes,” by Bishop. Another young lady with 
decided talent was Miss Blondel, who gave much pleasure 
with her dialect recitations. Julian Pascal delighted his 
audience with his poetic playing, and his group of songs 
(sung by Mr. Buck and accompanied by the composer) 
were received with much favor. In fact, the entire after- 
noon was what we have learned to expect at the Buck- 
Babcock receptions, and the audience, as usual, was loath 
to leave. 








Estelle Liebling Coming Home. 


ISS ESTELLE LIEBLING, the youngest daughter 
of Max Liebling, the pianist, teacher and accom- 
panist, is expected to arrive in New York on the steamer 
Deutschland. The Lieblings are a very musical family. 
Three of Miss Liebling’s brothers are pianists, the most 
prominent being Emil Liebling, of Chicago. Solomon 
and George Liebling, the other brothers, reside in Berlin 
and London, respectively. 

Miss Liebling’s success abroad as a brilliant coloratura 
singer has been reported in the columns of THE Musica 
Courter. She made her operatic début at the Royal 
Opera House, Dresden, and Stuttgart. Since then she 
has received invitations to sing in Budapest, Vienna, Cas- 
sel, Breslau and Prague. The young artist also sang in 
concerts abroad, and during the spring will be heard in 
concerts here in New York and other American cities. 
At these concerts she will be assisted by her other brother, 
James Liebling, a gifted ’cellist. 








Miss Pelton with Kneisels. 

The singer sings for the third time this season with the 
Kneisel Quartet, this time at Princeton, N. J., soon. On 
the 19th she will assist at Miss Gale’s concert, and she has 
beside several social musical affairs on hand. 


The Musical Club, Taunton, Mass. 


Oliver Willis Halsted Cons, Lock- 


Third Hofmann Recital. 


OSEF HOFMANN’S third and most poorly at- 

tended piano recital was given in Carnegie 

Hall last Monday afternoon. The program an- 
nounced was this: 


Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue..................... Bach 
it I cs 5 vd rare. 90 5-0-6 00k ovina odie Weber 
IN is a SS ine 3 56 x3 Saeeld agent-eeeetnna Schumann 
ee Ape eR Epica S papain. Schumann 
ION $6 £6542 < oe dea vesndebaccesnanee Schumann 
PMNNTEO BUOIIUIOD, 6 ois cos ccgliivececccceses Schubert-Liszt 
eee en i a Ea eee ig Chopin 
Deux Chants Polonais pean eae ps aie .Chopin 
I erase acu Genekons 04 Goaeteds cesacndtae Scriabine 
RR se ot Fiat Sa ee Hofmann 
Berceuse sake aa .. Tschaikowsky 
al A” a Liszt 
Tarantelle Venezia e Napoli...............sccceeeee Liszt 


But the young Polish pianist saw fit to make 
changes in this program, substituting for the Chopin 
Nocturne the same composer’s F sharp minor Pol- 
onaise. The Schubert-Liszt March was given after 
the Schumann numbers, together with the D flat 
Valse as encore numbers. Scriabine and Tschai- 
kowsky were omitted in the regular order, and so 
was the A flat Valse of Liszt. Instead Hofmann 
played an Intermezzo and Mazurka of his own, the 
Dervish Chorus from Beethoven's “Ruins of Ath- 
ens,”’ paraphrased by Saint-Saéns, and a Rubinstein 
Barcarolle. The general listlessness and indiffer- 
ence of the pianist’s playing, particularly in the 
Schumann numbers, may be set down to the bare 
condition of the hall. The audience was very small. 





Organ and Song Recitai, 


A N organ and song recital was given at the Methodist 
Church in Saugerties, N. Y., on February 19 by 
Miss Mabel Monaghan, of Ellsworth, Me., and Mr. 
Goldsworthy, of Kingston. The affair created quite a 
Miss Monaghan is a pupil of H 





stir in musical circles. 
Carleton Slack, of Boston; she is a soprano with a voice 
that is likely to be heard elsewhere than in Saugerties, 
where she is spending the winter with Mrs. J. T. Maxwell 
This was her second recital this winter. 

The local papers spoke most flatteringly of her per- 
formances. Her reading of Abt’s “Tell Me, O Bird” and 
Arthur Foote’s “Irish Folksong” was particularly well 
done. Mr. Goldsworthy is a pupil of Warren, of New 
York. His playing oi the introduction to the third act 
of “Lohengrin” and of Mendelssohn's “Spring Song” 
was particularly fine. On March 3 Miss Monaghan 
sang in the Wurts Street Baptist Church, Kingston, and 
on the 11th she took part in a recital in the same city 


Mr. Powers’ Addition to His Class. 


In William A. Harrison, who became his pupil last 
week, Francis Fischer Powers has a lyric tenor of ex 
traordinary talent and possibilities. Like many another, 
Mr. Harrison has come from the West to get the benefit 
of metropolitan instruction, and was advised to go for 
instruction to his life-long friend and fellow student 
abroad, Francis Fischer Powers. Mr. Harrison is already 
far advanced, having been for some time a pupil of the 
late Ernesto Baldanza, who at one time was a member of 
the Patti Opera Company. Mr, Harrison will go with 
Mr. Powers to his summer schools, that his studies may 


not be interrupted. 
AND 
HIS 


Office: Astor Court Building, New ork, 


Eighteenth Semi-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 
MARCH, {1901. 











Muncie, Ind., Wysor's Grand, Matinee, Thur., 21 
Fort Wayne “Ind., Masonic Temple 7 Th’tre, Evening, Thur., 21 
Kalamazoo, Mich.. Academ usic, ee, Fri., 2 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Powers Theatre, ain, Fri., 2 
Battle. reek, Mich., Hamblin’ 8 Opera House, Matinee, Sat., 23 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Universit all Evening, Sat., 23 
Detroit, Mich., Lyceum Theatre, Matinee, Sun., 24 
Toledo, Ohio, Lyceum Theatre, Evening, Sun., 24 
Buffalo, N . Convention Hall, Evening, Mon., 2% 
Buffalo, N. Y., Convention Hall, Mat. and Eve., Tues,, 26 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Rochester, N. Y., 


Mat. and Eve,, Wed., 27 


Grays’ Armory, 
Mat. and Eve., Thur., 28 


Lyceum Theatre, 


Washington, D.C., National Theatre, Matinee, FPri,, 2 
Baltimore, Md., Music Hall, Evening, 

Philadelphia, Pa., Academy of Music, Mat. and Eve., Sat., 30 
New York, N.Y., Metrop’tan Op. House, Evening, Sun., 31 
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Maurice H, Keller. 


AURICE H. KELLER, organist of the Bloomingdale 
Reformed Church, at Broadway and Sixty-eighth 
street, died ten days ago from heart disease. He was born 
in Hesse Darmstadt, June 5, 1860, and came to this coun- 
try with his parents in 1866. As a boy of ten, Keller sang 
in the choir and he took organ lessons from Messiter, of 
Trinity Church. Mr. Keller has conducted choirs and filled 
the position of organist in Reading, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and New Haven, Conn. 


Henry D. Van Wyck. 


Henry D. Van Wyck, who built and owned the Academy 
of Music at Norfolk, Va., died at his home in Virginia 
last Sunday. Mr. Van Wyck was born at Fishkill, N. we 
and presented his native town with a music and lecture 
hall. The deceased leaves an estate valued at $500,000. A 
son survives him. 


Adele Laeis Baldwin in Pittsburg and Boston. 


RS. BALDWIN met with great success in Pitts- 

burg, Pa., where she sang for the Apollo Club on 

Tuesday, March 12, before a most enthusiastic audience 
that completely filled Carnegie Hall. 

She was not only encored in her songs, but was obliged 
to repeat her duet with the tenor. Below follow several 
press notices, showing her success in Pittsburg and Bos- 
ton: 

Madame Baldwin earned distinctive honors. Her contralto voice, 
without being of astounding strength, has a most luscious quality, 
and she sings with vivacity and artistic expression that much en 


hance her work.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


Mme. Adele Baldwin has a rich contralto voice, and did some 
lovely work, particularly in the duet with the tenor, which was so 
well received they were obliged to repeat it.—Pittsburg Gazette. 

Mrs. Baldwin gave a recital in Association Hall, Bos- 
ton, Thursday evening, March 12. 

She presented a most interesting program, which was 
heartily received, and she was warmly congratulated on 
her success. The following press notices speak for them- 
selves: 

The sixth concert of the Music Students’ Chamber Concerts was 
given last evening in Association Hall, when Mrs. Adele Laeis 
Baldwin, contralto, sang. Mrs. Baldwin has a contralto voice of good, 
not too heavy quality. She sings musically, simply and intelligently 
Mrs. Baldwin was most successful in “‘John Anderson,” which she 
sang with much feeling; the “Souvenir de Lizette,”” and the beau- 
tiful “Ruhe Suess Liebchen,” by Brahms.—Boston Transcript 





Seventy-ninth Recital at the “Old First” Church. 


ILLIAM C. CARL’S seventy-ninth recital at the “Old 

First’’ Church attracted a large and appreciative 

audience on Monday afternoon last, when the interesting 
program consisted of the ensuing organ numbers: 





PRION BP BGs onccnciencotncedccesenccesccceeseosscs Guilmant 
Allegro Vivace (Fifth Organ Symphony)....... ~eeonpepeubeee Widor 
Largo From the New World, Symphony.................+..++- Dvorak 
Minuet in the Ancient Style........ ; , Lee 
Air with Variations Handel 


Marche Triomphale.. Callaerts 

The Guilmant Symphony in D minor, Handel’s “Air 
with Variations” and Dvorak’s Largo, “From the New 
World” Symphony were notable numbers, while Maurice 
Lee’s “Minuet in the Ancient Style” was characterized by 
Joseph Cal- 
laerts’ brilliant “Marche Triomphale” was selected from 
Mr. Carl’s new publication, “Thirty Postludes for the Or- 
gan.’ Widor’s Allegro Vivace proved to be an artistic 
feature. The soloist of the occasion was a member of the 
“Old First” Church choir, Andreas Schneider, baritone, 


exquisite phrasing and graceful rhythms. 


who is a prominent student at the American School of 
Opera. 

This spring series of organ recitals promises to be very 
popular. At the next event, on Monday afternoon, March 
25, at 4 o’clock, Mr. Carl will be assisted by Mrs. Edith 
Harris Scott, contralto, of Pittsburg, and Eugene Weiner, 
flutist, of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Maurice Sternberg Musicale. 


HE Brooklyn connoisseur and violinist gave a home 
musicale in Brooklyn last week, at which appeared 
some of the best artists available in New York, on this oc- 
casion Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano; Miss Marguerite 
Stilwell, pianist; Percy Hemus, baritone; Miss Etta Hud- 
gins, reader; Miss Margaret Jenkins, the regular accom- 
panist for the host, himself a violinist of no mean attain- 
ment, and F. W. Riesberg, organist and accompanist. 

The affair was successful in all respects, the skillful ar- 
rangement of the program by Mr. Sternberg, the hand- 
some appearance of the rooms, the walls fairly covered 
with art treasures, his wise choice of soloists, all brilliant, 
and the magrfificent collation served—all this made the 
evening one long to be remembered. Miss Voigt sang 
with the greatest success, while Miss Stilwell played with 
briliancy and was much admired. Baritone Hemus again 
showed himself the able young artist, on the high road to 
recognition here and mine host Sternberg’s beautiful vio- 
lin sang throughout the evening in such manner as to 
rouse applause. 

Mr. Riesberg’s organ solos, including the “Wedding 
March,” by Wachs, received recognition, and he also 
played the accompaniments for Miss Voigt and Mr. He 
mus. 


A Rochester Organ Recital. 


ERVE D. WILKINS, an organist of Rochester, 

N. Y., and Lua Noyes, a contralto, presented the 

following program in a joint recital in the Third Presby- 

terian Church in Rochester last Monday evening. A 

feature of the program was the first performance in Roch. 
ester by Mr. Wilkins of Chaminade’s Prelude, op. 78: 


Guilmant 


Sonata No. 5... ake ‘ 
Aria from Queen of Sheba (Lend Me Your Aid) Gounod 
Miss Noyes. 


Gavotte . Lemare 
Prelude, op. 78 (first time) Chaminade 
Piéce Heroique (first time) , ‘ César Franck 
Cradle Song... Bartlett 


Impromptu .......... _ , ; Huss 
Andantino seheanwerenee na : Wilkins 
(Three pieces from “Vox Organi,”” Vol. II1., by members of 

the American Guild of Organists.) 

Songs, from op. 48....... iaaiees Schumann 

No. 2, Aus meinen Thranen 

No. 3, Die Rose, Die Lilie 

No. 4, Wenn Ich in deine Augen seh 

No. 7, Ich Grolle Nicht. 

Miss Noyes. 

iothic March. ane Salome 


A Correction. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
MISTAKE was made in the last paragraph of my ar- 
A ticle, “The Falsetto Voice,” appearing in your 
issue of February 13. It reads: “The female voice has 
alwafs to be considered a falsetto voice, &c.,”’ but should 
have read: “The female voice has always been considered 
a falsetto voice (pharynx resonance),” &c. By making 
this correction you will greatly oblige, 
FLORENZA D’ARONA 








Mme, Delhaze-Wickes. 
ME. LISA DELHAZE-WICKES, the 
played the first movement of the Mozart piano 
Concerto in E minor at the orchestral concert at the Edu- 
cational Alliance last Sunday night. 


pianist, 
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By Wire. 
CINCINNATI, March 18, 1901 
The Musical Courier: 
AN DER STUCKEN renewed Symphony contract for 
six years separate from College of Music 
J. A. Homan 


See editorial page 





Powers-Alexander Recitals. 

HE pupils of Francis Fischer Powers and Mrs 
Hadden-Alexander united in a recital at their 
studios, Carnegie Hall, recently, when a program of 
nearly a score of numbers was given, some of them a 
brace or a trio to a single number. The Powers pupils 
who appeared were Miss Maud Morrison, Miss Florence 
Levi, Miss Mamie Evelyn Robbins, Miss Genevieve 
Brady, Mrs. Sherman Stanley, Mrs. Clifford Elizabeth 

Williams, Frank Hilton and Carl Garlo 
These all showed the superior schooling of the Powers 
method as applied to the individual needs of each pupil, 

singing with great style and effectiveness 
The pupils of Mrs. Alexander who played were Miss 
Grace Drew, Miss Agnes Troup, Miss Julia Wilkinson, 
Miss Hazel Scott, Miss Susie P. Du Bois, Miss Effie M 
3owen, Mrs. Edgar Manford Barber, Earle Scott and 

Harry S. Briggs. 


Winters Chamber Concert. 

All students are invited to this, which occurs at O. Hey 
wood Winters’ vocal studio, 98 Fifth avenue, Thursday, 
March 21, at 8:15 p. m 
harp, Mme. Jules de Grandmont; “Un Marrio di Fiori,” 
Italian folksong; “Charlie Is My Darling,” Scotch song; 
“Tankes du at jag,” Swedish song (with lute accompani- 
ment), Frokken Bokken Losson; “He Loves Me,” Mas 
senet; “Violets,” D’Hardelot; Hood, 
Esther Orra Barnum; contralto solo, selected, Elizabeth 
Wilder Ehrgott; Etude di Concert en Mi, Godefroid, 
Madame de Grandmont; “Clémence Tsaiere,” old French 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” “Janta ag ja,” Nor 


The program: Selection for the 


“Expectation,” 


love song; 
wegian dancing song, Miss Losson; “Autumn Thoughts,’ 
Massenet, Miss Barnum; “Appel d’Amour,” Thomas, 
Miss Barnum and Mrs. Ehrgott. 











MUSIC 


Our stock includes the 

musical publications of 
all publishers. The latest 
popular hit. imported 
novelties, opera and or- 
chestra scores. Music for 
every occasion and music 
for all instruments. Our 
own publications sent for 
examination. & Catalogs 
free. Send for MUSIC 
by MAIL circular, giv- 
ing special mail order 
prices on music. 








Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 

C. H. Ditson (Ql Co. New York 

J.E.Ditson(@1 Co. Philadelphia 
A249 


























PRESENTS 





Por a Short 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


The Distinguished Violinist, 








Music Building. 


The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music. 


1069 Bovpleton St., Boston, Mass. 








Eastern Tour, now booking. 





KATHRIN 


HILKE 


~SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 
44 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK. 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio : 780 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 73d St.. NEW YORK. . 


SCHERHEY, 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 





Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1158. 


Organists 
new grand concert organ, which has been recently compieted by 
the Positive Organ Company on the Casson system. i 


paper or to 


London Organ School 


AND INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


22 Princes Street, Cavendish Sq., W., London, Eng. 


Established 1865. Principal: T. H. Yorke Trotter, M.A., Mus.Dooc.Oxon. 





At this co'lege Private Lessons are given and classes held in all 


branches of Music, and in Elocution and Modern Languages 


There is a competent staff of Professors for Piano, Singing, 


Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Harp, Guitar and 
all Wood and Brass Wind Instruments. 


A special feature is made of the training of Church and Concert 
The school has three 3-manual practice organs and a 


The full Orchestra meets on Tuesday Evenings. The String 


Orchestra on Friday Afternoons. 


For p:ospectus and full particulars apply to the office of this 
FRANCIS BURGESS, Secretary 
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Brounoff Lecture-Recital in New Milford. 


HAT this made a hit is evident from the press, the 
New Milford Gazette, and a private letter received 

from the director of the music at Ingleside School. The 
newspaper refers in enthusiastic terms to the affair, and 
calls the lecture a “decided novelty, and apart from its un- 


usual and peculiar character, a remarkable one. Indeed, 
we have not for a long time had anything to match it. 
All of the songs and piano pieces were interesting, and 


the singers, in picturesque national costume, pleased all.” 
The letter says: 

My Dear Mr. Brounorr—I again seize the opportunity of assur- 
ing you of the great pleasure your most interesting and entertaining 
recital gave me, a sentiment I hear expressed by all who were for- 
tunate enough to be present. My pupils especially enjoyed the musi- 
cal portion of the program, which abounded in rich treats, as they 
expressed it, and especially your compositions, among them the 


Nocturne in D, for piano. I trust we may be favored by another 
visit from you in the near future with your singers. Wishing you 
every success, I am, Sincerely yours, 

Epwin G. CLEMENCE. 





Emma Abbott’s Benefactor Dead. 


C. ROSE, the first benefactor of the late Emma Ab- 

e bott, died last Thursday at his home in Yonkers, 
N. Y., from acute pneumonia. Mr. Rose was a prominent 
railroad man, connected more recently with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Eastern Branch. It was he and his wife who in- 
vited Emma Abbott to their home and cared for her, when 
the ambitious singer first came to New York. She was 
without a dollar, but through the introduction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rose several wealthy New Yorkers became interested, 
and one of them, George Lake, a dry goods merchant, 


guaranteed the .cost of Miss Abbott’s musical education. 
Mr. Rose was a man béloved for his generosity and in- 
terest in struggling agtists. He was born at Granville, 
Ohio, July 11, 1827% 
ONCERT pianist, certificated pupil of Leschetizky, 
with experience im teaching, desires position in col- 
lege, seminary or conservatory in or near New York. Ad- 
dress, “Professor,” care MustcaL CouRTER. 
Ly ee OB 











ANTED—Position as salesman or general manager 

of musical merchandise and sheet music depart- 

ment in retail music house, or as partner in same; have 

had sixteen years’ experience in one of the oldest firms in 

New England; best of references and some cash. Address 
“Manager,” care THe MusicaL CourIER 








“London, England. 


INSTITUTE MOZART. 


Paris. 





venience. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Bstablished by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Lan- 
guages taught. 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’'Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 


7 rue du Commandant—Riviere. 
MADAME DAUMER. 


vsriTuTe mozart. | SHANNAH CUMMING 


residence. Best professors, comfort, quiet, con- 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 





EMIL BERTIN, | 


41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. | Supplementary Education. 





Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Cho 

Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 


Fees from £1 11s. 6d. to £4 148, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 


Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students. 


ral, Orchestral, | DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


| 
} 
Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage | 
practice. Voice, | 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. | 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 


Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 
SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. t 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


| 1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: 906A Bedford. 


S.G. PRATT 





BALDELLI, 


| Italian baritone. 


lyric, declamation, languages, 


jo rue St. Petersbourg. | (Champs Elysées). 








Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee. 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 


Address: 





Monsizeur HENRI FALCKE, 


‘ , Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcké 
Victoria Embankment, London, E, C. speaks English, German and Spanish. 
169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
6 rue Euler, Paris. 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 


| 

| 

Principal West End Private School of Music. 
| 

| “THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 











PIANIST. PIANO—PARIS. 


(V’Etoile.) 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 


Elementary and Superior Class 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 
27 Avenue MacMahon. 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
| 





DRAMATIC SOPRANO. Steinway Hall, 
New York. 


and Private 





| PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL. 











CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 
Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 


LA VILLA 


Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad 


22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of J 
dens. All facilities of "bus and tram. 


VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


rooms. Excellent table. Gar- 


‘Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Piano and Voice Culture. 


Flushing Conservatory, 42 North Prince St 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St. 








Wwe. RUSSELL 











vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 





| and 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 


Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, | 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL | 


43 rue de Berlin, Centre. | 


FRENCH DICTION. 





Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners. 


Mire. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily and correctly sequired by 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM, 
(3 francs, post free.) 
Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


SQUIRE 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert Musical, Recital, 
209 West 80th St., New York. 











MME. MORIANI, 





Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
mplete Training for Voice, Style 

Répertoires. 

na, in consequence of the great 

er of a cations received, has now estab- 


Mise-en-scéne. 







Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Chaussée d’Antin Paris. 
Ensemble practice in cast TORIO, CONCERT (French, English, Italian), 
By MONS. HASLAM, 


ing of Tones. 
| 


THE VOICE. 


37 rue Joubert, 


on stage. 





ished herseif permanently in London. 


Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). MMe. IDA LURIG, 

PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 

_— - | Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 

(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


For terms and particulars write to 
MADAME MORIANI, 


3 York Place, Portman Square, London, W. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
Vocal Professor. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend 
25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau) 


Practical training for artists in OPERA, ORA- 


54 rue du Faubourg St. Honoré 
Direct communication with European managers. 


Pons: 537 RIVERSIDE. 


~~ PENNSYLVANIA. 


ETTA C, KEIL, 


SOPRANO. 
) Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
/ 3354 fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

















Gaston M. Dernier, Organist 





Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 
18 Eart’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


PARIS. 


ae Only opportunity now in Paris 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S | for the 
Address 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PAapEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
2 Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W. 


|E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 





Leschetizky Method. 








RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin’s Method 
: French Diction, 
30 New Cavendish Street, W., London. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G,. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons Violin and Accom- 


VIOLINISTE. 





——_ — 


of St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, 148 West 16th Street, New York. | ——— 


| SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 








Tur DETHIER ORGAN SCHOOL. | LUIGI von KUNITS, 


Piano and Theory 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa 





JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio 


AND MUSICAL THEORY. : of Gustav “ S : Jall New 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, : Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, ew 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





John Young | Fe concent oncanisr. 
TENOR. 


ORATORIO, . « 
CONCERT, RECITAL. 


8:3 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


271 W. 113th St., New York. —— 
Phone: 5,570 Cortlandt. 





ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 








animent. Froideveux, Pate. 
ARIE WITHROW panimen io rue roidevaux, aris. | _ CHARLES s. HARDY, 
’ Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
VOICE PRODUCTION, MLLE. MARTINI, Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


84 New Bond Street, London | Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Théatre Lyrique, 
. Professor of “Mime.” 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 





THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 


and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. Pantomime, Se. 


87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenie, New Yors; “The 
Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J., Mondays 
and Thursdays. 





Pianist. 





The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
reliable Bureau in London. 


The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most MLLE. KIKINA, _ 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, : 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 


—— existing list of the best artists) free on 
application. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 
Telephone : 4153GERRARD. Telegraphic address: 


NORMAN C. LASCELLES, 


Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 1 
Studio: 28 West Eighty-eighth St., New York | vate musicales, &c. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. ; 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 








100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 





Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
Concorde Code. 


— —— |Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd, Maida Vale, London. 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant, Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, 






Mise-en-Scéne. 








Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: “I 


know your remarkable qualities both as a singer ~ y 

ynd as a vocal teacher, and especially your iesiend. MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris, 


which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


| AMY MURRAY'S HO PASMORE, Mills sai 


«EVENINGS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG.” 
Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 


540 West 150th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Private Studio: , 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Residence and Studio: 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York 

















A. J. GOODRICH, 


FRENCH SCHOOL 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, sie. coma. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are: “x 





M. DUMARTHERAY. 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
| (Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “‘Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “Guide to a Practical Mu- 
sicianship.” 


119 West 43d Street, New York City. 








Frau Auer-Herbeck. Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fuchs, 
Hopner, Janssen, Iffert, Kiuge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Kabrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schuiz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Grfitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. 
Principal admission times begin April and Septemb«r. Admission granted also at other times. 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 





E. A. LEOPOLD. Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & 





BALDWIN PIANO 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 





GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1300. 








Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 


CO., 











STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 
EASE 


Factories : West 43d Street. 





NEW YORK. 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 





Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Agency Founded 1879 


HERMANN WOLFF. 2.000090 hoi Se 


MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 





man an tt 
Cal M kw l - 
Ref 
Pr et I t « ——E 
: Con ts, | 
Hat i DRESDEN. 
> if] 
I 
re 
} ' 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. HARLI 1OMA 
Ss ( MAS 
Apply for Catalogue. ' : . D - 
. . 7 : I ( ret f St. ¢ rge, Ber 
VARETTE STEPANOFF, [POS] N, SINGING, PIANO, I 
" , 4 \ e Use \ ed ( 
Ss | 
COLOGNE-ON- y+ ncipal : 
PROFE SSOR 


Founded in 1ase. DR. 


The Conservatory of Music, ~ 





The Conservatory embrace First umental mpr ar 
struments); second, V , and, third Mu and s n Sx 

The Vocal Sch is d led into tw a f nging and iging 
There is also a training for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these su ere are 
classes for Italian, Germar terature, liturgy, chor nging, ensemble playing har r 1si¢ 
ensemble singing, 1 t n, ¢ ition, sight readir hestral playing, conducting, &c 
&« leaching staff nsist { forty teachers 

Winter Term begins Septer r 16; Summer Terr Apr Entrance examination takes place 
en the same days at the ¢ ege Volfstrasse 3 The r fees are 3 marks ($ for pian 
violin, viola, violonce aSse¢ » marks ($ for the ther orchestral instruments, and 40 


marks ($100) for s 


For full details “eate ra the Secretary WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


The Stern — of Music, 


FOUNDED 





‘sso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Gwester 


Neale eo fo eyed Development 1 branches of 8 ‘ERAT AND R AMATI SCHOO! 
j g for t Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOO! cor hestr 
SEMINARY training for teacl HORUS “SCHOO! I 
PIANO ‘AND VIOLIN. SCHOOL ' : a 
Principal Tea 8: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION--Max Loewengard r P 
Taube ort. r ‘| ANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Fi Soames Ott A, - — e~ 0. tse = a 
liczka, A. Papendick, Heinr, Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sermann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner SINGING—Frau Prof, Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehrl, VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy my - ng. W. Rampel mann. CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR‘ Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, et« 
Changes from 125 marks $90) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually. 1 
Ir epectuses may obtained tl ugh the cor ito Pupils received at iny t Consulta 
tion hours fron 1 i m. tol p. o 





HEATHE GREGORY, 


BARITONI 


6 Manhattan Avenue, 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 


ADOLF 
Pianist, Accompanist and M Direct 

New York City Piar Instr 

Address: 347 We 3d St.. New York 


GLOSE, 


ATLANTA, 
J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


45 W. 32d St.. New York (Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for 
Telephone: 2283 Madison Square and practice.) 
cane — | Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
Ernst H. Bauer, PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and Winter address 
Harmony. 465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 


Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin } Summer addres 


130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. ' Villa Violette, 22 Rue uard, PARIS 


Rayr 


FR. WULLNER. 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 






singer, the teacher, 





For the pianist, the 





the student. the conservatory, the concert 







Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 
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| Rererence : The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica. Courier 

'CARL FISCHER, © ® #10 Fourth ave., NEW YORK. 
\ger Re F e for FFET, Par Evette & S \ Re 


Reed nt } ? ERS] 
































Msi, PUBLISHER, aut, IMPORTER, i. wt we mt hm 


- Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

















\ ng 
\ \ 
he 
| " ue 
wy ir 
" Miss CLARA BAUR 
( nae Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
ert or Orat Cincinnati, Ohie,. 
Italy. 
Concert and Theatrical Direction: GHEV. CH. LOVAT! CAZZULANI, 
f ear M 1 Director . 
JOSEPH SMITH, an ae Le soe ae 
| fr M , ‘ na Pp nel 
e [ me » Ee ’ e Lovat 
5 Via Rondinelli P. P., fr ( ‘ tory { Madame 
\ Perf : e art of fa 
- stud rt ind stage I eT 
FLORENCE, ITALY. | ' n Repertor 
. ; VIA 1 RIN LAN LY 
P e ¢ g 
Operatic engagements managed and negotiated. | the Theatr A oe 2 I 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy nev. I ti Cazzulas 
Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy MILAN. 


and for Paris, London and New York 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«« L MONDO ARTISTICO.”’ 


The most esteemed agency ia Italy. 
The journal most widely circulated. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, | 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi 


FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 





Scalchi, Melba, Nordica famil " y for constant practice in the 
five t x irar Ss pe day é ] | ciuc 

18 Viale del Campo di Marte, marge: Os a i 

(wines er r &c.) Elvira Andrein Via 






Florence, Italy. | Rondin Sot Goat. I 





rence 











THE MUBICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


PIANOS. 








STEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Founaries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 


EVERETT 
~_ PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS. 


Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 














eo ——_—_W AREROOMS :———-® 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnuc. 








“KIM 


CHICAGO, 





ILL., 


BALE 


U. Ss. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK, 





THE CRLEBRATED 


tCieads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


vose 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 

are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 








BLUMENBERG-PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





